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PREFACE. 


—~+— 


For a general view of the progress of botanical discovery in Australia, 
and an enumeration of the Botanists, Navigators, Travellers, Collectors, 
or Residents who haye supplied the materials for describing its Flora, 
or have published more or less of their descriptions, I must for the pre- 
sent refer to the valuable Essay on the Flora of Australia, prefixed by 
Dr. J. D. Hooker to his ‘Flora of Tasmania.’ Should life be spared 
to me to bring the present work to a conclusion, I purpose, with the 
last volume, to give a sketch of the labours of all those who, to my 
knowledge, have contributed to the investigation of the vegetation of 
Australia. But, in the meantime, I would mention in afew words, the 
principal sources from which I am now enabled to draw materials for 
the present Flora. 

The chief foundation of the work may be said to be the vast herba- 
rium of Str Wrxiram J. Hooxer, with a few smaller collections under 
his charge at Kew. I need not here repeat the detail of the rich stores 
of Australian plants it contains, enumerated in Dr. Hooker's Essay, but 
I cannot forbear thus early expressing my acknowledgment of the libe- 
rality of the arrangements sanctioned by Sir William for the admission 
of botanists to these collections, for which he has made so many sacri- 
fices, and amongst which I have been enabled to work as if they were my 
own, with the free use of one of the most extensive practical botanical 
libraries. Here also I have had the benefit of continual friendly assist- 
ance from Dr. J. D. Hooxsr, Assistant Director of the Royal Gardens, 
and from Prorzssor D, Oxrver, Librarian, who have invariably allowed 
me to consult them upon all points of difficulty which have arisen ; from 
Mr. A. Buack, the intelligent and zealous Curator, whose activity, 
combined with a very great knowledge of plants, has brought the herba- 
rium into such a state of order that few of the additions which are con- 
tinually arriving remain many months without being laid into their 
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places; and from Mr. W. Huusnny,a young but able assistant, who 
has carefully checked my proofs with the herbarium as they have issued 
from the printer’s hands. The value of this herbarium for a work like 
the present, is also greatly increased by the notes and determinations it 
contains from the hands of various botanists who have worked in it, and 
especially of Dr. Puaxcnon, who had examined and corrected the de- 
termination of a large portion of the specimens it contained during 
several years that he had the charge of it. But the importance of this 
herbarium, will be best appreciated by the consideration that it contains 
specimens of almost every species described in the present work.* The 
very few exceptions will be found to be specially noted by a reference to 
the herbarium in which IT have seen them, given in a parenthesis after 
the habitat, or by an indication of the sources whence the description 
has been derived. 

To my friend Mn. J. J, Bunwerr, the Head of the Botanical Depart- 
ment of the British Museum, I am indebted for the important and 
essential aid derived from the inspection of the Australian herbarium 
of the late Ropurt Brown. This extraordinary collection, the main 
foundation of our knowledge of Australian vegetation, would be alone 
sufficient to show the powers of observation, the sagacity, the zeal, and 
industry of that eminent man, dwelt upon by Dr, Hooker, in the aboye- 
mentioned Essay. He seems during his short visits often almost to have 
exhausted the Flora of the points he touched at; his specimens are ga- 
thered with great judgment, and there still remain in his herbarium, in 
- most cases, several of each species in an excellent state of preservation, 
and detailed descriptive notes on them all were made at the time. ‘These 
specimens, now the property of Mr. Bennett, have been kindly brought 
by him successively to the British Museum for my use, where I have 
also been allowed to consult Mr. Brown’s notes. Two or three small 
parcels have been unfortunately mislaid, but of those I have in some 
cases found specimens in a duplicate set laid out for the Banksian her- 
barium, 

In the Banksian herbarium I have verified several species of which 
the types are there deposited, and inspected several of the original spe- 
cimens of Banks and Souanpur, of which some, gathered above ninety 
years back, have never yet been published. Whilst at the British Mu- 
seum, I should also gladly have availed myself of the valuable Australian 
collections there hoarded,—and certainly nothing can exceed the obliging 


* All the specimens examined for the present work (often very numerous) are marked 
in.the Hookerian herbarium in red ink, 
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readiness with which Mr, Bennett gives every assistance to those who 
come to visit the Botanical Department, and to inyself in particular,— 
but the system now so long pursued by the managing trustees is one 
which interferes much with the use of those collections which, like Her- 
baria, are made for the purposes of science, not for the public gaze. It 
would appear as if the whole object. were to accumulate stores, without 
caring to make them available for use. The rich herbaria collected 
at the public expense by the late A. Cunningham in his various expedi- 
tions under Captain King and others, by the Officers of the ‘ Beagle’ un- 
der Captain Wickham and Captain Stokes, and many others either pre- 
sented to the Museum or purchased out of the annual grants, have been 
stored away, many of them froma quarter to half a century, unarranged 
in their original parcels, without any thought of providing the staff and 
funds necessary to render them of use to scientific botanists. No sys- 
tem of separating duplicates for making exchanges has, I believe, been 
adopted, And for those who wish to work in the Botanical Department, 
notwithstanding the readiness of the officers to afford them every assist- 
ance, the want of a practical botanical library in the department, the 
regulations preventing the use of any apparatus for heating water, and 
the detective construction of the room as to light, are serious drawbacks. 

With regard to the late A. Cunnrvenam’s plants, however,—a collec- 
tion second only to R. Brown’s in the influence it has had, by its variety 
and extent, on our knowledge of Australian Botany,—I have, I believe, 
been able to examine the whole of them. Besides the nearly complete 
set deposited in the Hookerian herbarium, Mr. R. Huwarp, to whom 
Mr. Ounningham’s private herbarium, containing the set he had reserved 
for himself, had been left, on hearing that I was engaged in the prepa- 
ration of the present work, most generously presented the whole of his 
plants to the Kew herbarium, in order that I might there have the free 
use of them. 

Another herbarium of which I have always had the free use, is that 
of my friend Dr. Linpxuny, who, for the last thirty-five years, has ever 
been ready to afford me every assistance in my botanical works. I had 
already received from him, at the time, nearly complete sets of the 
plants of the late Str Wrmiram Mironent’s various expeditions; and 
I have now examined, in Dr, Lindley’s own herbarium, the very few 
types of these or of other Australian plants published by him, which 
may have been wanting in the Hookerian herbarium or in my own, now 
part of the national collection at Kew. 

Thaye found in the herbarium of the late Srr James E. Smrrn, now 
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the property of the Linnean Society, the types of the Australian species 
described by him, chiefly in Rees’s Cyclopedia. 

With the few Australian species described from the herbarium of the 
late A. B, Lampert, I have had much difficulty. At his death the pre- 
paration of his collections for sale was so ill-managed, that it is very diffi- 
cult to ascertain where any particular portions of it may now be deposited. 
A few have found their way to the Kew herbaria, many were purchased 
for Berlin and St. Petersburg, and other distant Continental towns; 
some were, I believe, bought by the British Museum, and are still lying 
among their unarranged collections; and some others, but, as I under- 
derstand, not the Australian portion, are in the Fielding herbarium at 
Oxford. I have, therefore, in most instances been obliged to rely chiefly 
on circumstantial evidence for the identification of such of these plants 
as are only known by the brief diagnoses of G. Don and others. 

Of the important and extensive West Australian collections of Mr. 
James Drummonp I have had for examination complete sets of excel- 
lent specimens in the Kew herbaria, and in the majority of instances I 
have seen them in different sets so as to check the one with the other. 
Ihave thus been enabled to identify nearly the whole of the species 
published by Turczantyow in the ‘ Bulletin de la Société Impériale des 
Naturalistes de Moscou.’ As these collections are very generally distri- 
buted, I have quoted the numbers attached to the specimens where I could 
do it with any certainty. Unfortunately there is much confusion in some 
of these numbers, Mr. Drummond having recommenced a fresh series 
with each of the five collections he sent over, besides one or two supple- 
mentary sets. The first collection, of which many were published by 
Lindley and others, were not originally numbered, but numbers were 
afterwards added in a few additional sets sent home. In the Hookerian 
herbarium, owing to the belief at the time that these numbers were not 
certain enough for quotation, they were often not preserved; in most 
instances where they are kept there is no indication of which series 
they belong to, and in other herbaria I have often found them referred 
to a wrong series, These numbers cannot therefore be relied on abso- 
lutely for identification without checking them by descriptions. 

To Dr. O. W. Sonpur, of Hamburg, Dr. Harvey’s able collaborator 
in the ‘ Flora Capensis, I have to offer my best thanks for the libe- 
rality with which he transmits to me for examination the whole of his 
Australian herbarium,—an inyaluable aid, inasmuch as it comprises a 
nearly complete series of typical specimens of the Prawrs Prersstan a. 
As many portions of that rich collection were confided for publication 
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to such botanists as the late Dr. Steudel, it would have been impos- 
sible to identify them without such an inspection of authentic speci- 
mens. This herbarium contains also several authentic specimens of 
Labillardiére and some other French botanists, and often also several 
of the plants sent over by Dr. F. Mueller, of which he himself had kept 
fragments only or nothing at all. I find also specimens authentically 
named by Steetz, Bartling, Schlechtendal, and other German botanists. 

Thanks to the liberality with which the late P. B. Wrsx distributed 
his duplicates, I have seen in various herbaria the majority of Lasrn- 
LARDIERE’S plants; but as there were several others, described in the 
first volume of De Candolle’s ‘ Prodromus’ and other works, from the 
herbarium of the Jardin des Plantes, about which I had some doubts, I 
paid a visit, in January last, to Paris, where I met, as usual, with every 
attention on the part of the gentlemen connected with the establishment. 
I there verified these doubtful species up to the end of Rutacee, which 
Thad then completed, and since then, my friend M. A. BRONGNIART, as 
the head of the botanical department of the museum, has most obli- 
gingly transmitted to me notes and flowers for examination of a few 
species belonging to the subsequent Orders. 

With regard to the originals of the species described in Baron 
Horexr’s ‘Enumeratio Plantarum’ and other works, published at 
Vienna, I was enabled to bring over with me specimens of several, 
especially of those which I had myself described, and I have identified 
many others by means of specimens compared with the Vienna types. 
Those published from F. Bavur’s collections occur necessarily also in 
R. Brown’s herbarium ; and when I have had any doubts as to any of 
the remaining ones, they have been cleared up by full notes communi- 
cated to me by my friend Dr. Frnzt, Director of the Imperial Garden 
and Herbarium. 

There remains for me to mention the very essential assistance received 
from the distinguished Government Botanist of Victoria, Dr. Furpr- 
NAND Muetirer. His extensive journeys and important labours during 
the first ten years of his residence in Australia, have been adyerted to 
by Dr. Hooker in the above-mentioned Essay. Since that time, his 
botanical explorations have been chiefly in the Victorian mountains and 
in the neighbourhood of Twofold Bay and Cape Otway, whilst his zeal, 
talent, and indefatigable industry have been still more fully exemplified 
in the various publications which have issued from the Melbourne press. 
Not to mention minor papers or reports on expeditions, we have a first 
volume of an elaborate illustrated quarto Flora of Victoria, under the title 
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of ‘The Plants indigenous to the Colony of Victoria,’ and three octavo 
yolumes, all but complete, of ‘ Fragmenta Phytographie Australi,’ — 
comprising above a thousand detailed descriptions of plants, whose 
general accuracy will bear the test of a very close examination. When 
indeed it was first contemplated to bring out a general Flora of Australia 
under Government sanction, Dr. Mueller was naturally looked to as the 
botanist the best qualified for undertaking the task of preparing it; 
and in the hope that it would be entrusted to him, he had devoted his 
utmost energies to collecting the necessary materials. But there was 
one indispensable step, the examination of European herbaria where 
the published types were deposited, which he was unable to take ; and 
it is a signal proof of the generosity of his disposition and the absence 
of all selfishness, that when it was proposed to him that the preparation 
of the Flora should be confided to me, on account of the facilities which 
my position here gave me for the examination of the Australian collec- 
tions I have mentioned above, he not only gave up his long-cherished 
projects in my favour, but promised to do all in his power to assist me, 
a promise which he has fulfilled with the most perfect faith. A joint 
work was at first thought of, but, independently of the ordinary draw- 
backs attending on joint works, the distance which separates us, requiring 
four months to obtain an answer to every trivial doubt or query, put 
this quite out of the question. I alone am therefore responsible for the 
details of this work, for the limitation given to genera and species, for 
their characters and description, But important observations have 
been frequently suggested by the published works of Dr, Mueller, 
or by his manuscript notes, which he has freely communicated; and 
a still more essential and generous contribution to the work has been 
the loan of the very rich herbarium he had amassed for the Australian 


Flora, which he remits to me in instalments. One beneficial result to. 


science of the course he has thus pursued is that there will be for future 
reference duplicate authentic specimens here and in Australia of the 
great majority of Australian species. 

This herbarium comprises chiefly :— 

1. The specimens collected by Dr. Mueller himself in the course of 
his extensive land-journeys in Australia (upwards of 20,000 miles), as 
well as during his residence in Victoria. Of one important portion of 
these plants, the North Australian collection, the set in the Hookerian 
herbarium is better and more complete than his own. Dr. Mueller at 
that time did not contemplate the publications he has since undertaken, 
and with his usual generosity he wrote to Sir W. J. Hooker, in 1857, 
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“You receive always the whole of the specimens of every rare kind, 
nothing of many species having been retained at all, or I satisfied 
myself with a solitary leaf, or flower, or fruit in many cases ;.. . the plants 
being so much more useful at Kew than in Australia. All my Wishes are 
concentrated upon the point to discharge my duties faithfully and to the 
satisfaction of the Government.” (Hook. Kew Journ. ix. 195.) Soalso 
of several of those which he had in early days collected in the north as 
well as in Victoria and in South Australia, he sent the best specimens 
to Dr. Sonder for description and publication in Germany, and unfor- 
tunately, a great proportion of the principal botanical treasures of the 
northern expedition were destroyed by damp in the ‘ Messenger.’ 
But of the results of Dr. Mueller’s subsequent herborizations his herba- 
rium contains good, instructive, and well-preserved specimens. 

2. The collections made during various exploring expeditions in the 
interior of Australia, and entrusted to Dr. Mueller for determination 
or publication. These are necessarily, from the difficulties attending 
these expeditions, although highly interesting as to species, often frag- 
mentary or unsatisfactory as specimens. Among the most important of 
them are those of Mr. Bannaan’s expedition to the north-west interior 
of 8. Australia, of Mr. Aveusrus Grecory’s expedition to Cooper’s 
Creek, and of Mr. E. Frrzauan, in Ligur. Surrn’s expedition to the 
estuary of the Burdekin, all specially reported on by Dr. Mueller; of 
Mz. J. M‘Dovat Srvarz, who, notwithstanding the obstacles opposed. 
by the arduous nature of his journey, appears never to have neglected 
Natural History ; and the collections made by Mr. Pemberton Wat- 
corr and Mr. Marrranp Brows, in Mr. Francts Grecory’s expedi- 
tion to the north-west. As I have not been able always to make out 
from the labels which of these two gentlemen actually gathered the spe- 
cimens, I have generally quoted them as the results of Mr. Gregory’s 
expedition. The herbarium also contains some specimens from Mr, 
Laxpsnoroven’s expeditions, and to this class I should perhaps add a 
large number of the late Dr. Letcunanpt’s plants, entrusted to Dr. 
Mueller on loan by the trustees of the Sydney Museum on the proposi- 
tion of Str Wirt1am Deyison. “These were chiefly collected in the 
back country from Moreton Bay during two years previous to his cele- 
brated expedition, together with a few saved from the general wreck of 
the plants of that expedition. I have also seen a few of Dr. Leich- 
hardt’s specimens in the herbarium of the Paris Museum. 

3. Collections made by gentlemen more 0 


r less employed as collectors 
for the botanical department at Melbourne, among whom, those who 
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have most contributed to the herbarium are :—Dr. H. Brcxunr, who first 
collected for himself in the country to the back of Moreton Bay, and 
afterwards for Melbourne in the jungle-forest about the Hastings, 
Richmond, Macleay, and Clarence rivers, and, still more recently, be- 
tween the Darling and the Barrier range, as botanist and surgeon to 
Burke’s unfortunate expedition; his specimens are remarkably good 
and well selected. Mr. J, Dantacuy, whose principal journey was one 
to the Darling desert. Mr. G. Maxwenn, from whom there are nu- 
merous species from W. Australia, chiefly from the southern districts, 
Mr. C. Srvart, who collected in Tasmania, and afterwards more largely 
in New England, in the neighbourhood of Tenterfield. A considerable 
set of the latter has also been presented to the Kew herbarium by Sre 
Stuart Donatpson; Mx. F. Warernovuse, who made large collec- 
tions for the Government of S. Australia, chiefly in Kangaroo Island ; 
and Mr. Aveustus OLprrenp, an acute observer as well as an intelli- 
gent collector, who, besides the Tasmanian contributions mentioned in 
Dr. Hooker’s Flora, made large additions to the West Australian plants 
previously known; in the first instance from the neighbourhood of 
Murchison river, and afterwards from the south-western districts. 
Mr. Oldfield is now in this country, and has most generously offered the 
use of his own Australian herbarium to the Kew Museum, as a contri- 
bution towards the present Flora. 

4. Collections presented to Dr. Mueller by friends chiefly resident in 
Australia. These, owing to the greater facilities for drying and pre- 
serving enjoyed by stationary collectors, are usually the most satisfac- 
tory to the working botanists. The first of them in importance are 
those of Mr. C. Moors, Superintendent of the Botanic Garden at 
Sydney, and of Mr. W. Hrau, Superintendent of the Botanic Garden at 
Brisbane; the former chiefly from the northern districts of New South 
Wales, and the latter from the vicinity of Moreton Bay, Amongst the 
numerous amateur contributions, I notice those of Mr. W. Anrirr 
from Portland, of Mrss Lovisa Arxrnson from the Blue Mountains, of 
Dr. H. Buur (now in California) from South Australia, of Mr. B. 
Bowman from Queensland, of Mr. J. Nurysr (unfortunately, from a 
misreading of the labels, spelt Vernet in the first sheets of this volume) 
from Ipswich, of Mr. A, Taozut from Queensland, of Mr. W. Vernon 
from Sydney, of the Ruy. W. Wuawn from Shipton, of Mr, C. Wrtr- 
uetMt from Port Lincoln, of the Ruy. 8. BE. Woops from the Tattiara 
country, and of Mr. W. Wooxus from Paramatta. 

Besides the above-mentioned names and those enumerated in Dr. 
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Hooker’s Essay, some others may be found quoted in the present work 
in connection with species they have collected. To supply any omis- 
sions I may have inadvertently made, and in the hope of doing full jus- 
tice to all who may have directly or indirectly contributed to the inves- 
tigation of the Australian Flora, it is my purpose, with the last volume 
to give a general alphabetical list, with a sketch of their labours, of all 
those whose collections are deposited in the public or private herbaria 
to which I have access. 

With regard to the form and language adopted in the present work, 
they are those which, after much consideration, were adopted and sanc- 
tioned by Sir W. J. Hooker for colonial Floras in general, and exempli- 
fied in the ‘Flora Hongkongensis.’ I may therefore here repeat what 
I then stated, that it has been my endeavour to follow out the principles 
laid down in the “ Outlines of Botany ” prefixed to each of these Floras, 
80 as to facilitate as much as possible the finding out the name of any 
plant gathered in the territory, by the comparison of specimens with 
the descriptions given. For this purpose, although I cannot yet give 
an analytical key to the Orders, until at least the Polypetale shall have 
been gone through, the genera of each Order, and the species of each 
genus, are universally preceded by analytical tables, in which their more 
prominent characters are contrasted. These tables may be considered 
as another form for the short diagnoses of Linneus and his immediate 
followers, or for the italicized portions of many modern diagnoses, and 
can refer only to the differentiation of known species. It is the vain 
attempt to introduce characters which might absolutely distinguish a 
species from all others to be hereafter discovered,—to contrast the 
known with the unknown,—that has occasioned those long and tedious 
diagnoses, which render many modern descriptive works almost un- 
manageable. A long description in the ablative absolute, supposed to 
contain the essential characters only, and another in the nominative with 
the accessory ones, often fail in their purpose, for some of the most 
striking features, such as stature, dimensions, colour, etc., because they 
are loss absolute than the others, are conyentionally considered as acces- 
sory; and the descriptions containing them are usually first glanced 
over by the botanist seeking to name a plant, before he wades through 
the confused mass of ablatives in which he is to find the important 
characters. In my descriptions, therefore, which I have been obliged 
to shorten as much as consistent with their practical use, 1 have en- 
deavoured to select the characters most important to observe for their 
identification. Many of these descriptions are, I am aware, as yet very 
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imperfect, and some may be in some respect erroneous, especially with 
regard to stature, colour, and dimensions, owing to the insufficiency of 
specimens and the want of reliable memoranda by those who have seen 
the plants in a living state. Travellers, therefore, making use of this 
work in the country, will have to guard against attaching much im- 
portance to discrepancies in characters which dried specimens cannot 
show, when the descriptions apply well to the plant they are examining 
as to form and structure. With regard to dimensions, especially, it 
must be borne in mind that those here given are the average limits be- 
tween which the organs vary in their full-grown normal state. Starva- 
tion, inordinate luxuriance, the imperfect development of the first- or 
last-formed organs of each kind, and other similar circumstances, may 
reduce or extend the dimensions beyond the limits assigned, but the 
general aspect of the specimens, if tolerably good, will generally indi- 
cate whether the organs are or not in any such abnormal conditions, 

With regard to the synonymy, I have endeavoured to give a com- 
plete reference to all published names of endemic Australian plants, as 
well as to all names which have been specially given with reference to 
Australian specimens. But in the case of well-known extra-Australian 
species extending into our Flora, I have thought it unnecessary to re- 
peat the whole of the synonyms, already given in the general works I 
have quoted, adding only such new ones as my researches for the iden- 
tification of Australian species have enabled me to verify. 

In order to facilitate the use of this work as a separate Flora of 
each of the colonial territories whose Governments have supported 
it by separate grants, I have thought it right to indicate by a pro- 
minent typographical arrangement the particular colonies in which each 
species is to be found. For this purpose I have considered Queensland 
as extending (as indicated in our most recent maps) to Cape York, and 
have designated under the general name of North Australia the whole 
of the unsettled territory to the westward within the tropics. Sharks 
Bay and its neighbourhood are considered as belonging to West Austra- 
lia; and I have taken as the northern limits of South Australia, the 26th 
parallel S. latitude, as I find it marked in our maps. 

In giving the various stations at which each species has been found, 
it has been my plan to enumerate all those I find in R. Brown’s her- 
barium, all Cunningham’s except the Tasmanian ones, and generally all 
others that I find authentically recorded on labels accompanying the 
specimens, excepting where many collectors have gathered the same 
plant at such well-known localities as Port Jackson, King George’s 
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Sound, ete., in which ease I have mentioned only R. Brown, or some 
others of those who first collected it, and excepting also Tasmania 
and Victoria. For the two latter colonies, I have usually extracted or 
abridged the stations (always verified on the specimens) 
elaborate Floras of J. D. Hooker and F, Mueller, 

Many of the varieties which I have indicated will be considered as 
distinct species by a large number of general botanists; on the other 
hand, there are many forms which I have adopted as species which Dr 
Mueller is disposed to reduce, In some cases I have yielded to his 
Opinion, rather against the conclusion I should have come to from the 
examination of dried Specimens, because, for Victoria plants especially, 
he has the great advantage of observing them living in their native sta- 
tions. Having had myself much experience in describing plants both 


with and without this aid, and of testing descriptions made with and 
without it, I can fully appreciate the great use that can be made of it, 
provided due caution be observed, for it often acts as a snare. It rarely 
occurs that man 


Y species of a genus are found together so as to admit 
of comparison in a growing state, and we are too apt in regard to them 


to trust to recollections of general impressions. I do not consider it 


safe therefore to unite forms usually regarded as distinct and appearing 
so in a large number of specimens from a great variety of stations, on 
account of generally observed variations unconfirmed by specimens, nor 
even on account of single apparently intermediate specimens, unless the 
history of such abnormal specimens is ascertained. Little as we know, 
for instance, of the influence of natural hybridizing in Europe, it has 
been still less, if ever, observed in Australia; and many other causes 
may have produced apparent passages between species really distinct. 
T have, therefore, wherever there ix a difference of opinion between Dr. 
Mueller and myself, adopted the conclusion which has appeared to me 
the most probable, and mentioned the objection to it for the considera- 
tion and, if possible, the decision of future botanists. 

At the moment of sending these pages to press, several additional 
collections have arrived at Kew from Dr. Mueller, from Mr. Oldtield, 
and from Mr. B. Lowrie. Were I to delay the publication of this volume 
for the purpose of inserting any additions they might supply, it is pro- 
bable that others again might come to hand, and to such delays there 
would be no limit. As it is probable, also, that the first use of this 
volume may be the means of detecting many errors or inaccuracies, I 
think it better to reserve all “Addenda and Corrigenda” for a Sup- 


plement, to be issued with the second volume. + 
VOL, 1. 
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I should here have added an introductory sketch of the geography of 
Australian vegetation and of the history of its botany; but the need 
for it is for the present obviated by the elaborate review contained in 
Dr. Hooker’s above-mentioned Essay. It is true that recent discoveries 
as well asa more careful examination of the Australian species pre- 
viously deposited in our herbaria, may require some corrections in the 
statistical details given, or slight modifications, as to the proportions in 
which the Australian Flora is connected with those of other countries ; 
but the general features of its geographical distribution, so ably sketched 
out by Dr. Hooker, are only confirmed as further research renders them 
more definite, and the minor corrections may be much more satisfac- 
torily given with the close of the work, when the whole Flora shall have 
been gone through. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


OUTLINES OF BOTANY, WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO 
LOCAL FLORAS. 


Crap. I, Durinrrions anp Dusorrptrvn Botany. 


1. The principal object of a Flora of a country, is to afford the means of determin- 


ing (i. e. ascertaining the name of) any plant growing in it, whether for the purpose 
of ulterior study or of intellectual exercise. 


2. With this view, a Flora consists of descriptions of all the wild or native plants 
contained in the country in question, so drawn up and arranged that the student may 
identify with the corresponding description any individual specimen which he may 

ather. 

i 8. These descriptions should be clear, concise, accurate, and characteristic, so as 
that each one should be readily adapted to the plant it relates to, and to no other one; 
they should be as nearly as possible arranged under natural (184) divisions, so as to 
facilitate the comparison of each plant with those nearest allied to it { and they should 
be accompanied by an artificial key or index, by means of which the student may be 
guided step by step in the observation of such peculiarities or characters in his plant, 
as may lead him, with the least delay, to the individual description belonging to it. 

4, For descriptions to be clear and readily intelligible, they should be expressed as 
much as possible in ordinary well-established language. But, for the purpose of ac- 
curacy, it is necessary not only to give a more precise technical meaning to many 
terms used more or less vaguely in common conversation, but also to introduce purely 
technical names for such parts of plants or forms as are of little importance except 
to the botanist. In the present chapter it is proposed to define such technical or 
technically limited terms as are made use of in these Floras. 

5. At the same time mathematical accuracy must not be expected. ‘The forms and 
appearances assumed by plants and their parts are infinite. Names cannot be invented 
for all; those even that have been proposed are too numerous for ordinary memories. 
Many are derived from supposed resemblances to well-known forms or Objects. These 
resemblances are differently appreciated by different persons, and the same term is not 
only differently applied by two different botanists, but it frequently happens that the 
same writer is led on different occasions to give somewhat different Ineanings to the 
same word. The botanist’s endeavours should always be, on the one hand, to make 
as near an approach to precision as cireumstances will allow, and on the other hand to 
avoid that prolixity of detail and overloading with technical terms which tends rather 
to confusion than clearness. In this he will be more or less suecessful, 
of a botanical description, like the beauty 
with the style and genius of the author. 


q The aptness 
of a work of imagination, will always vary 
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§ 1. The Plant in General, 


6. The Plant, in its botanical sense, includes every being which has vegetable life, 
from the loftiest tree which adorns our landscapes, to the humblest moss which grows 
on its stem, to the mould or fungus which attacks owr provisions, or the green scum 
that floats on our ponds. 

7. Kyery portion of a plant which has a distinct part or function to perform in the 
operations or phenomena of vegetable life is called an Organ. 

8. What constitutes vegetable life, and what are the functions of each organ, be- 
long to Vegetable Physiology ; the microscopical structure of the tissues composing 
the organs, to Vegetable Anatomy ; the composition of the substances of which they 
are formed, to Vegetable Chemistry ; under Deseriptive and Systematic Botany we 
have chiefly to consider the forms of organs, that is, their Morphology, in the proper 
sense of the term, and their general structure so far as it affects classification and 
specific resemblances and differences, ‘Che terms we shall now define belong chiefly 
to the latter branch of Botany, as being that which is essential for the investigation 
of the Flora of a country. We shall add, however, a short chapter on Vegetable 
Anatomy and Physiology, as a general knowledge of both imparts an additional in- 
terest to and facilitates the comparison of the characters and affinities of the plants 
examined. 

9. In the more perfect plants, their organs are comprised in the general terms 
Root, Stem, Leaves, Flowers, and Fruit. Of these the three first, whose fune- 
tion is to assist in the growth of the plant, are Organs of Vegetation; the flower and 
fruit, whose office is the formation of the seed, are the Organs of Reproduction, 

10, All these organs exist, in one shape or another, at some period of the life of 
most, if not all, flowering plants, technically called phenogamous or phanerogamous 
plants ; which all bear some kind of flower and fruit in the botanical sense of the 
term. In the lower classes, the ferns, mosses, fungi, moulds or mildews, seaweeds, 
etc., called by botanists eryptogamous plants, the flowers, the fruit, and not unfre- 
quently one or more of the organs of vegetation, are either wanting, or replaced by 
organs so different as to be hardly capable of bearing the same name. 

11. The observations comprised in the following pages refer exclusively to the 
flowering or phenogamous plants. The study of the eryptogamous classes has now 
become so complicated as to form almost a separate science. They are therefore not 
included in these introductory observations, nor, with the exception of ferns, in the 
present Flora. 

12. Plants are 

Monocarpie, if they die after one flowering-season. These include Annuals, which 
flower in the same year in which they are raised from seed; and Biennials, which only 
flower in the year following that in which they are sown. 

Caulocarpic, if, after flowering, the whole or part of the plant lives through the 
winter and produces fresh flowers another season. These include Herbaceous peren- 
nials, in which the greater part of the plant dies after flowering, leaving only a small 
perennial portion called the Stock or Caudex, close to or within the earth; Under- 
shrubs, suffruticose or suffrutescent plants, in which the flowering branches, forming.a 
considerable portion of the plant, die down after flowering, but leave a more or less 
prominent perennial aud woody base; Shrubs (frutescent or fruticose plants), in which 
the perennial woody part forms the greater part of the plant, but branches near the 
base, and does not much exceed a man’s height; and Tees (arboreous or arborescent 
plants) when the height is greater and forms a woody trunk, scarcely branching from 
the base. Bushes are low, much branched shrubs. 

_ 13, The terms Monocarpie and Caulocarpic are but little used, but the other dis- 
tinctions enumerated above are universally attended to, although more useful to the 
gardener than to the botanist, who cannot always assign to them any precise character. 
Monoearpic plants, which require more than two or three years to produce their 
flowers, will often, under certain circumstances, become herbaceous perennials, and are 
generally confounded with them, ‘Truly perennial herbs will often commence flower- 
ing the first year, and have then all the appearance of annuals. Many tall shrubs 
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and trees lose annually their flowering branches like undershrubs. _And the same 
botanical species may be an annual or a perennial, a herbaceous perennial or an under- 
shrub, an undershrub or a shrub, a shrub or a tree, according to climate, treatment, 
or variety. 

14, Pleats are usually ¢errestrial, that is, growing on earth, or aquatic, i.e. growing 
in water ; buti sometimes they may be found attached by their roots to other plants, 
in which case they are epiphytes when simply growing upon other plants without 
penetrating into their issue, parasites when their roots penetrate into and derive more 
or less nutriment from the plant to which they are attached. 

15. The simplest form of the perfect plant, the annual, consists of — ay 

(1) The Root, or descending axis, which grows downwards from the stem, divides 
and spreads in the earth or water, and absorbs food for the plant through the extre- 
mities of its branches. 

(2) The Stem, or ascending axis, which grows upwards from the root, branches and 
bears first one or more leaves im succession, then one or more flowers, and finally one 
or more fruits. It contains the tissues or other channels (217) by which the nutri- 
ment absorbed by the roots is conveyed in the form of sap (192) to the leaves or other 
points of the surface of the plant, to be elaborated ov digested (218), and afterwards 
redistributed over different parts of the plant for its support and growth. 

(3) The Leaves, usually flat, green, and horizontal, are variously arranged on the 
stem and its branches. They elaborate or digest (218) the nutriment brought to them 
through the stem, absorb carbonic acid gas from the air, exhaling the superfluous 
oxygen, and returning the assimilated sap to the stem. 

(4) The Flowers, usually placed at or towards the extremities of the branches. 
They are destined to form the future seed. When perfect and complete they consist : 
ist, of a pistil in the centre, consisting of one or more earpels, each containing the 
germ of one or more seeds; 2nd, of one or more stamens outside the pistil, whose 
action is necessary to fertilize the pistil or enable it to ripen its seed; 3rd, ofa perianth 
or floral envelope, which usually encloses the stamens and pistil when young, and 
expands and exposes them to view when fully formed. ‘This complete perianth is 
double; the outer one, called Calyx, is usually more green and leaf-like; the inner 
one, called the Corolla, more conspicuous, and variously coloured, Tt is the perianth, 
and especially the corolla, as the most showy part, that is generally called the flower 
in popular language. 

(5) The Fruit, consisting of the pistil or its lower portion, which persists or remains 
attached to the plant after the remainder of the flower has withered and fallen off. 
It enlarges and alters more or less in shape or consistence, becomes a seed-vessel, en- 
closing the seed until it is ripe, when it either opens to discharge the seed or falls to 
the ground with the seed. In popular language the term Jruit is often limited to such 
seek ener as are or look juicy and eatable. Botanists give that name to all seed- 
vessels. 

16. The herbaceous perennial resembles the annual during the first year of its 
growth ; but it also forms (usually towards the close of the season), on its stock (the 
portion of the stem and root which does not die), one or more buds, either exposed, 
and then popularly called eyes, or concealed among leaves. ‘These buds, called leq/- 
buds, to distinguish them from flower-buds or unopened flowers, are future branches 
as yet undeveloped; they remain dormant through the winter, and the following 
spring grow out into new stems bearing leaves and flowers like those of the preceding 
year, whilst the lower part of the aaa emits fresh roots to replace those which had 
perished at the same time as the stems, 

17. Shrubs and trees form similar leaf-buds either at the extremity of their branches, 
or along the branches of the year, In the latter ense these buds are usually arillary, 
that is, they appear in the awi/ of each leaf, i. ¢. in the angle formed by the leaf and 
the branch. hen they appear at any other part of the plant they are called adventi- 
tious. If these buds by producing roots (19) become distinct plants before separating 
from the parent, or if adventitious leaf-buds are produced in the place of flowers or 
seeds, the plant is said to be viviparous or proliferous, 
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§ 2. The Root. 


18. Roots ordinarily produce neither buds, leaves, nor flowers. Their branches, 
called fibres when slender and long, proceed irregularly from any part of their surface. 

19. Although roots proceed usually from the base of the stem or stock, they ma 
also be produced from the base of any bud, especially if the bud lie along the ground, 
or is otherwise placed by nature or art in cireumstances fayourable for their deye- 
lopment, or indeed occasionally from almost any part of the plant. They are then 
often distinguished as adventitious, but this term is by some applied to all roots which 
are not in prolongation of the original radicle. 

20. Roots are 

Jibrous, when they consist chiefly of slender fibres. 

tuberous, when either the main root or its branches are thickened into one or 
more short fleshy or woody masses called tubers (25). 

taproots, when the main root descends perpendicularly into the earth, emitting 
only very small fibrous branches. 

21. The stock of a herbaceous perennial, or the lower part of the stem of an annual 
or perennial, or the lowest branches of a plant, are sometimes underground and assume 
the appearance of a root. They then take the name of rhizome. The rhizome may 
always be distinguished from the true root by the presence or production of one or 
more buds, or leaves, or scales. 


§ 8. The Stock. 


22. The Stock of a herbaceous perennial, in its most complete state, includes a 
small portion of the summits of the previous year’s roots, as well as of the base of the 
previous year’s stems. Such stocks will increase yearly, so as at length to form dense 
tufts. They will often preserve through the winter a few leaves, amongst which are 
placed the buds which grow out into stems the following year, whilst the under side of 
the stock emits new roots from or amongst the remains of the old ones. ‘These peren- 
nial stocks only differ from the permanent base of an undershrub in the shortness of 
the perennial part of the stems and in their texture usually less woody. 

23. In some perennials, however, the stock consists merely of a branch, which pro- 
ceeds in autumn from the base of the stem either epee AE or underground, and 
produces one or more buds. This branch, or a portion of it, alone survives the winter. 
In the following year its buds produce the new stem and roots, whilst the rest of the 
plant, even the branch on which these buds were formed, has died away. These annual 
stocks, called sometimes hybernacula, offsets, or stolons, keep up the communication 
between the annual stem and root of one year and those of the following year, thus 
forming altogether a perennial plant. 

24. The stock, whether annual or perennial, is often entirely underground or root- 
like. This is the rootstock, to which some botanists limit the meaning of the term 
rhizome. When the stock is entirely root-like, it is popularly called the erown of the root. 

25. The term duber is applied to a short, thick, more or less succulent rootstock or 
rhizome, as well as to a root of that shape (20), although some botanists propose to re- 
strict its meaning to the one or to the other, An Orchis tuber, called by some a knob, 
is an annual tuberous rootstock with one bud at the top. A potato is an annual tu- 
berous rootstock with several buds. 

26. A bulb is a stock of a shape approaching to globular, usually rather conical 
above and flattened underneath, in which the bud or buds are concealed, or nearly so, 
under seales. These scales are the more or less thickened bases of the decayed leaves 
of the preceding year, or of the undeveloped leaves of the future year, or of both. 
Bulbs are annual or perennial, usually underground or close to the ground, but occa- 
sionally buds in the axils of the upper leaves become transformed into bulbs. Bulbs 
are said to be sealy when their scales are thick and loosely imbricated, tunicated when 
the scales are thinner, broader, and closely rolled round each other in concentric layers. 

27. A corm is a tuberous rootstock, usually annual, shaped like a bulb, but in which 


the bud or buds are not covered by scales, or of which the scales are very thin and 
membranous. 
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§ 4. The Stem. 
28. Stems are : ¥ 
erect, when they ascend perpendicularly from the root or stock ; twiggy or virgate, 
when at the same time they are slender, stiff, and scarcely branched. 
sarmentose, when the branches of a woody stem are long and weak, although 
searcely climbing. 
decumbent or ascending, when they spread horizontally, or nearly so, at the base, 
and then tun upwards and become erect, c 
procumbent, when they spread along the ground the whole or the greater portion 
of their length ; diffuse, when at the same time very much and rather loosely branched. 
prostrate, when they lie still closer to the ground. 
creeping, when they emit roots at their nodes. This term is also frequently ap- 
plied to any rhizomes or roots which spread horizontally. 
: ees or cespitose, when very short, close, and many together from the same 
stock. 
. 29. Weak climbing stems are said to twine, when they support themselves by wind- 
ing spirally round any object; such stems are also called voluble. When they simply 
climb without twining, they support themselves by their leaves, ox by special clasping 
organs called tendrils (169), or sometimes, like the Ivy, by small root-like excreseences. 
30. Suckers are young plants formed at: the end of creeping, underground rootstocks. 
Scions, runners, and stolons, or stoles, are names given to young plants formed at the 
end or at the nodes (31) of branches or stocks ereeping wholly or partially above- 
ground, or sometimes to the creeping stocks themselves. 
31. A node is a point of the stem or its branches at which one or more leaves, 


branches, or leaf-buds (16) are given off. An internode is the portion of the stem 
comprised between two nodes, 


32. Branches or leaves are 

opposite, when two proceed from the same node on opposite sides of the stem. 

whorled or verticillate (in a whorl or verticil), when several proceed from the 
same node, arranged regularly round the stem ; geminate, ternate, fascicled, ov fascicu- 
late, when two, three, or more proceed from the same node on the same side of the 
stem. A tuft of fasciculate leaves is usually in fact an axillary leafy branch, so short 
that the leaves appear to proceed all {from the same point. 

alternate, when one only proceeds from each node, one on one side and the next 
above or below on the opposite side of the stem. 

decussate, when opposite, but each pair placed at right-angles to the next pair above 
or below it; distichous, when regularly arranged one above another in two opposite 
rows, one on each side of the stem ; tristichous, when in three rows, ete. (92). 

_ , Scattered, when irregularly arranged round the stem ; frequently, however, bota- 
cis ppply the term alternate to all branches or leayes that are neither opposite nor 
whorled. 

secund, when all start from or are turned to one side of the stem. 

83. Branches are dichotomous, when several times forked, the two branches of 
each fork being nearly equal ; ¢richotomous, when there are three nearly equal branches 
at each division instead of two ; but when the middle branch is evidently the princi- 
pal one, the stem is usually said to have two opposite branches ; wmbellate, when di- 
vided in the same manner into several nearly equal branches proceeding from the same 
point. If however the central branch is larger than the two or more lateral ones, the 
stem is said to have opposite or whorled branches, as the case may be. 


34. A culm is a name sometimes given to the stem of Grasses, Sedges, and some 
other Monocotyledonous plants, 


§ 5. The Leaves. 

85. The ordinary or perfect Leaf consists of a flat blad 
and more or less horizontal, attached to the stem by a stalk called a JSootstalk or petiole. 
When the form or dimensions of a leaf are spoken of, it is generally the blade that is 
meant, without the petiole or stalk. 


86. The end by which a leaf, a part of the flower, a seed, or any other organ, is 
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é or lamina, usually green, 
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attached to the stem or other organ, is called its base, the opposite end is its apex or 
summit, excepting sometimes in the case of anther-cells (115). 
37. Leaves are 

sessile, when the blade rests on the stem without the intervention of a petiole. 

amplexicaul or stem-clasping, when the sessile base of the blade clasps the stem 
horizontally. 

perfoliate, when the base of the blade not only clasps the stem, but closes round 
it on the opposite side, so that the stem appears to pierce through the blade. 

decurrent, when the edges of the leaf are continued down the stem so as to form 
raised lines or narrow appendages, called wings. 

sheathing, when the base of the blade, or of the more or less expanded petiole, 
forms a vertical sheath round the stem for some distance above the node. 

38. Leaves and flowers are called radical, when inserted on a rhizome or stock, of 
so close to the base of the stem as to a pear to proceed from the root, rhizome, of 
stock ; cawline, when inserted on a distinct stem, ‘Radical leaves are rosulate when 
they spread ina cirele on the ground. 

39. Leaves are 

simple and entire, when the blade consists of a single piece, with the margin no- 
where indented, simple being used in opposition to compound, entire in opposition to 
dentate, lobed, or divided. 

ciliate, when bordered with thick hairs or fine hair-like teeth. 

dentate or toothed, when the margin is only cut a little way in, into what have 
been compared to teeth. Such leaves are serrate, when the teeth are regular and 
pointed like the teeth of a saw; erenate, when regular and blunt or rounded (com- 
pared to the battlements of a tower) ; serrulate and erenulate, when the serratures of 
crenatures are small ; sinvate, when the teeth are broad, not deep, and irregular (eom- 
pared to bays of the const); wavy or undulate, when the edges are not flat, but bent 
up and down (compared to the waves of the sea). ‘¥ 

lobed or cleft, when more deeply indented or divided, but so that the incisions do 
not reach the midrib or petiole. The portions thus divided take the name of lobes. 
When the lobes are narrow and very i ar, the leaves are said to be laciniate. The 
spaces between the teeth or lobes are ealled sinuses, 

divided or dissected, when the incisions reach the midrib or petiole, but the parts 
so divided off, called segments, do not separate from the petiole, even when the | 
falls, without tearing. 

compound, when divided to the midrib or petiole, and the parts so divided off, 
called leaflets, separate, at least at the fall of the leaf, from the petiole, as the whole 
leaf does from the stem, without tearing. The common stalk upon which the leaflets 
are inserted is called the common petiole or the rhachis ; the separate stalk of each leaflet 
is a petiolule. 

40. Leaves are more or less marked by veins, which, starting from the stalk, diverge 
or branch as the blade widens, and spread all over it more or visibly. The prin- 
cipal ones, when prominent, are often called ribs or nerves, the smaller branches only 
then retaining the name of veins, or the latter are termed veinlets. The smaller veins 
are often connected together like the meshes of a net, they are then said to anastomoses 
and the leaf is said to be reticulate or net-veined. When one principal vein runs direct 
from the stalk towards the summit of the leaf, it is called the midrib. When several 
start from the stalk, diverge slightly without branching, and converge again towards 
the summit, they are said to be parallel, although not mathematically so. When 3 of 
5 or more ribs or nerves diverge from the base, the leaf is snid to be 3-nerved, 5-nervedy 
ete., but if the lateral ones diverge from the midrib a little above the base, the leaf is 
triplinerved, quintuplinerved, etc. The arrangement of the yeins of a leaf is 
their venation, ; 

41. The Leaflets, Segments, Lobes, or Veins of leaves are 

pinnate (feathered), when there are several succeeding each other on each side of 
the midrib or petiole, compared to the branches of a feather. A pinnately lobed oF 
divided leaf is called Zyrate when the terminal lobe or segment is much larger 
broader than the lateral ones, compared, by a stretch of imagination, to a lyre ; rua 
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cinate, when the lateral lobes are curved backwards towards the base of the leaf; 
pectinate, when the lateral lobes are numerous, narrow, and regular, like the teeth of 
a comb, 


palmate or digitate, when several diverge from the same point, compared to the 
fingers of the hand. , 2 oe 

ternate, when three only start from the same point, in which case the distinction 
between the palmate and pinnate arrangement often ceases, or can only be determined 
by analogy with allied plaints. A leaf with ternate lobes is called trifid. A leaf with 
three leaflets is sometimes improperly called a ternate leaf: it is the leaflets that are 
ternate ; the whole leaf is frifoliolate. Ternate leaves ave leaves growing three together. 

pedate, when the division is at first ternate, but the two outer branches are 
forked, the outer ones of each fork again forked, and so on, and all the branches are 
near together at the base, compared vy: ly to the foot of a bird. 


numerals, derived from the Latin :-— 


uni-, bi-, tri-, quadri-, quinque-, sex-, septem-, octo-, novem-, decem-, multi- 
os 4, 5-, Is oy a] ge} 10-, many- 


. prefixed to a termination, indicating the particular kind of part referred to. Thus— 


unidentate, bidentate, multidentate, mean one-toothed, two-toothed, many-toothed, 
ete. 
bifid, trifid, multifid, mean two-lobed, three-lobed, many-lobed, ete. 
‘ead unifoliolate, bifoliolate, multifoliolate, mean having one leaflet, two leaflets, many 
eaflets, etic. 


i unifoliate, bifoliate, multifoliate, mean having one leaf, two leayes, many leaves, 
ete. 
biternate and triternate, mean twice or thrice ternately divided. . 
unijugate, bijugate, multijugate, ete., pinne or leaflets, mean that they are in one, 
two, many, ete,, pairs (juga). 
45. Leaves or their parts, when flat, or any other flat organs in plants, are 
linear, when long and narrow, at least four or five times as long as broad, falsely 
compared to a mathematical line, for a linear leaf has always a perceptible breadth, 
__ lanceolate, when about three or more times as long as broad, broadest: below the 
middle, and tapering towards the summit, compared to the head of a lance. 
cuneate, when broadest above the middle, and tapering towards the base, compared 


to a wedge with the point downwards ; when yery broadly cuneate and rounded at th 
top, it is often called flabelliform or fivskaenee : raantly 


athulate, when the broad near the top is short, and the narrow taperin, 
part rn compared to a iguptieardn ladle. : r aover 
ovate, when scarcely twice as long as broad, and rather broader below the middle, 
compared to the longitudinal section of an egg; obovate is the same form, with the 
broadest part aboye the middle. 
orbicular, oval, oblong, elliptical, rhomboidal, ete., when compared to the corre- 
sponding mathematical figures. 


transversely oblong, or oblate, when conspicuously broader than long. 
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faieate, when curved like the blade of a scythe. 

46. Intermediate forms between any two of the above are expressed by combining 
two terms. Thus, a /inear-lanceolate leaf is long and narrow, yet broader below the 
middle, and tapering to a point; a Linear-oblong one is scarcely narrow enough to be 
called linear, yet too narrow to be strictly oblong, and does not conspicuously taper 
either towards the summit or towards the base. 

47. The apex or summit of a leaf is 

acute or pointed, when it forms an acute angle or tapers to a point. 

obtuse or blunt, when it forms a very obtuse angle, or more generally when it is 
more or less rounded at the top. 

acuminate or cuspidate, se suddenly narrowed at the top, and then more or less 
prolonged into an acumen or point, which may be acute or obtuse, linear or tapering: 
Some botanists make a slight difference between the acuminate and euspidate apex, the 
acumen being more distinct from the rest of the leaf in the latter case than in the 
former; but in general the two terms are used in the same sense, some preferring the 
one and some the other. 

truncate, when the end is eut off square. 

rvetuse, when very obtuse or truncate, and slightly indented. 

emarginate or notched, when more decidedly indented at the end of the midrib; 
obcordate, if at the same time approaching the shape of a heart with its point down- 
wards, 

mucronate, when the midrib is produced beyond the apex in the form of a small 

int. 

ty aristale, when the point is fine like a hair. 

48. The base of the leaf is liable to the same variations of form as the apex, but the 
terms more commonly used are tapering or narrowed for acute and acuminate, roun 
for obtuse, and cordate for emarginate. In all cases the petiole or point of attachment 
prevent any such absolute termination at the base as at the apex. 

49, A leaf may be cordate at the base whatever be its length or breadth, or what- 
ever the shape of the two lateral lobes, called auricles (or little ears), formed by the 
indenture or notch, but the term cordiform or heart-shaped leat is restricted to an 
ovate and acute leaf, cordate at the base, with rounded auricles. The word auricles is 
more particularly used as applied to sessile and stem-clasping leaves. 

50. If the auricles are pointed, the leaf is more particularly called aurieulate ; it is 
moreover said to be sagittate, when the points are directed downwards, compared to an 
arrow-head ; hastate, when the points diverge horizontally, compared to a halbert. 

51. A reniform leaf is broader than long, slightly but broadly cordate at the base, 
with rounded auricles, compared to a kidney. 

52. In a peltate leaf, the stalk, instead of proceeding from the lower edge of the 
blade,.is attached to the under surface, usually near the lower edge, but sometimes in 
the very centre of the blade, The peltate leaf has usually several principal nerves 
radiating from the point of attachment, being, in fact, a cordate leaf, with the auricles 
united. t 

53. All these modifications of division and form in the leaf pass so gradually one 
into the other that it is often difficult to say which term is the most applicable— 
whether the leaf be toothed or lobed, divided or compound, oblong or lanceolate, obtuse 
or acute, ete. The choice of the most apt expression will depend on the skill of the 
deseriber. 

54, Leaves, when solid, Stems, Fruits, Tubers, and other parts of plants, 
when not flattened like ordinary leaves, are 

setaceous or capillary, when very slender like bristles or hairs. 

acicular, when very slender, but stiff and pointed like needles, 

subulate, when rather thicker and firmer like awls. 

linear, when at least four times as long as thick ; oblong, when from about two to 
about four times as long as thick, the terms having the same sense as when applied (0 
flat surfaces, 

ovoid, when egg-shaped, with the broad end downwards, obovoid if the broad end 
is upwards ; these terms corresponding to ovate and obovate shapes in flat surfaces. 
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globular ov spherical, when corresponding to orbicular in a flat surface. Round 
applies to both, 


turbinate, when shaped like a top. a 

conical, when tapering upwards : obconical, when tapering downwards, if in both 
cases a transverse section shows a circle. i 

pyramidal, when tapering upwards ; obpyramidal, when tapering downwards, if 
in both cases a transverse section shows a triangle or polygon. a. 

Susiform, or spindle-shaped, when tapering at both ends; cylindrical, when not 
tapering at either end, if in both cases the transverse section shows a circle, or some- 
times irrespective of the transverse shape. f 

terete, when the transverse section is not angular ; trigonous, triquetrous, if the 
transverse section shows a triangle, irrespective in both cases of longitudinal form. 

compressed, when more or less flattened laterally ; depressed, when more or less 
flattened vertically, or at any rate at the top ; obcompressed (in the achenes of Compo- 
site), when flattened from front to back. 

articulate or jointed, if at any period of their growth (usually when fully formed 
and approaching their decay, or in the case of fruits when quite ripe) they separate, 
without tearing, into two or more pieces placed end to end. The joints where they 
separate are called articulations, each Separate piece an article. The name of joint 

_ is, in common language, given both to the articulation and the article, but more espe- 
cially to the former. Some modern botanists, however, propose to restrict it to the 
article, giving the name of Joining to the articulation. 
didymous, when slightly two-lobed, with rounded obtuse lobes. 


moniliform, or beaded, when much contracted at regular intervals, but not sepa- 
rating spontancously into articles. 


55. In their consistence Ineaves or other organs are 


fleshy, when thick and soft ; sweculent is generally used in the same sense, but 
implies the presence of more juice. 


coriaceous, when firm and stiff, or very 

crustaceous, when firm and brittle. 

membranous, when thin and not stiff. 

searious or scariose, when very thin, more or less transparent and not green, yet 
rather stiff, 

56. The terms applied botanicall 
use in common language. 

57, The mode in which unex 
their vernation or prefoliation 
proposed to express some of it: 
descriptive botany. 


tough, of the consistence of leather, 


ly to the consistence of solids are those in general 


panded leaves are disposed in the leaf-bud is called 
3 it varies considerably, and technical terms have been 
8 varieties, but it has been hitherto rarely noticed in 


§ 6. Scales, Bracts, and Stipules. 


i plant are reduced to small 
scales, in which case they do not appear to perform any particular function. The 
name of sealesis also given to any small broad seale-like appendages or reduced organs, 
whether in the flower or any other part of the plant. 


) a plant in flower (cither all those of 
or two immediately under the flower), when differ- 
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ent from the stem-leaves in size, shape, colour, or arrangement. They are generally 
much smaller and more sessile, They often partake of the colour of the flow 
although they very frequently also retain the green colour of the leaves. When smi 
they are often called scales. 

61. Floral leaves ov leafy bracts ave generally the lower bracts on the upper leaves 
at the base of the flowering branches, intermediate in size, shape, or arrangement, 
between the stem-leaves and the upper bracts. 

62. Bracteoles are the one or two last bracts under each flower, when they differ 
materially in size, shape, or arrangement from the other bracts. 

63. Stipules are leaf-like or scale-like appendages at the base of the leaf-stalk, of 
on the node of the stem. When present there are generally two, one on each side 0 
the leaf, and they sometimes appear to protect the young leaf before it is developed: 
They are howeyer exceedingly variable in size and appearance, sometimes exactly like 
the true leaves except that they have no buds in their axils, or looking like the leaflets 
of a compound leaf, sometimes apparently the only leaves of the plant ; general 
small and narrow, sometimes reduced to minute scales, spots or scars, sometimes 
united into one opposite the leaf, or more or less united with, or adnate to the petiole, 
or quite detached from the leaf, and forming a ring or sheath round the stem in th 
axil of the leaf. In a great number of plants they are entirely wanting. 

64. Stipelle, or secondary stipules, are similar organs, sometimes found on com* 
pound leaves at the points where the leaflets are inserted. * 

65. When scales, bracts, or stipules, or almost any part of the plant besides leaves 
and flowers are stalked, they are said to be stipitate, from stipes, a stalk, 


§ 7. Inflorescence and its Bracts, 


66. The Inflorescence of a plant is the arrangement of the flowering branch 
and of the flowers upon them. An Inflorescence is a flowering branch, or 
flowering summit of a plant aboye the last stem-leaves, with its branches, bracts, am 
flowers. 

67. A single flower, or an inflorescence, is terminal when at the summit of a stem 
or leafy branch, axillary when in the axil of a stem-leaf, leaf-opposed when opposi 
to a stem-leaf. The inflorescence of a plant is said to be terminal or determinate whet 
the main stem and principal branches end in a flower or inflorescence (not in a leaf 
bud), awillary or indeterminate when all the flowers or inflorescences are axillary, the 
stem or branches ending in leaf-buds. 

68. A Pedunele is the stalk of a solitary flower, or of an infloreséence ; that is to say; 
the portion of the flowering branch from the last stem-leaf to the flower, or to the firs 
ramification of the inflorescence, or even up to its last ramifications ; but the portio’ 
extending from the first to the last ramifications or the axis of inflorescence is 0 
distinguished under the name of rhachis. 

69, A Scape or radical Peduncle is a leafless peduncle proceeding from the stock, 
from near the base of the stem, or 4S ft from the root itself, 

70. A Pedicel is the last branch of an inflorescence, supporting a single flower. 

71, The branches of inflorescences may be, like those of stems, opposite, alterna' 
ete. (32, 33), but very often their arrangement is different from that of the le: 
branches of the same plant. 

72. Inflorescence is 

centrifugal, when the terminal flower opens first, and those on the lateral brane 
are successively developed. 

centripetal, when the lowest flowers open first, and the main stem continues 1 
elongate, developing fresh flowers. : 

73. Determinate inflorescence is usually centrifugal. Tndeterminate inflorescence 
always centripetal. Both inflorescences may be combined on one plant, for it o 


, a Spike, or spieate, when the flowers are sessile along a simple undivided axis 
thachis, 
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a Raceme, or racemose, when the flowers are borne on pedicels along a single un- 
divided axis or rhachis, 

a Panicle, or paniculate, when the axis is divided into branches bearing two or 
more flowers. ; 

. a Head, or capitate, when several sessile or nearly sessile flowers are collected 
into a compact head-like cluster. The short, flat, convex or conical axis on which the 
flowers are seated, is called the receptacle, a term also used for the torus of a single 

nak (185). The very compact flower-heads of Composite are often termed compound 
lowers. 

an Umbel, or umbellate, when several branches or pedicels appear to start from 
the same point and are nearly of the same length. It differs from the head, like the 
raceme from the spike, in that the flowers are not sessile. An umbel is said to be 
simple, when each of its branches or rays bears a single flower ; compound, when each 
ray bears a partial umbel or wmbellule. 

__, & Corymb, or corymbose, when the branches and pedicels, although starting from 
different points, all attain the same level, the lower ones being much longer than the 
upper. It is a flat-topped or fastigiate panicle. 

a Cyme, or cymose, when branched and centrifugal. It is a centrifugal panicle, 
and is often corymbose. The central flower opens first. The lateral branches sueces- 
sively developed are usually forked or opposite (dichotomous or trichotomous), but 
sometimes after the first forking the branches are no longer divided, but produce a 
succession of pedicels on their upper side forming apparently unilateral centripetal 
racemes ; whereas if attentively examined, it will be found that each pedicel is at first 
termimal, but becomes lateral by the development of one outer branch only, inmmedi- 
ately under the pedicel. Such branches, when in bud, are generally rolled back at the 
top, like the tail of a scorpion, and are thence called scorpioid. 

a Thyrsus, ov thyrsoid, when cymes, usually opposite, are arranged in a narrow 
pyramidal panicle. 

75. There are numerous cases where inflorescences are intermediate between some 
two of the above, and are called by different botanists by one or the other name, 
according as they are guided by apparent or by theoretical similarity. A spike-like 
panicle, where the axis is divided into very short branches forming a cylindrical 
compact inflorescence, is called sometimes a spike, sometimes a panicle. If the 
flowers are in distinet clusters along a simple axis, the inflorescence is described as an 
interrupted spike.or raceme, according as the flowers are nearly sessile or distinctly 
pedicellate ; although when closely examined the flowers will be found to be inserted 
not on the main axis, but on a very short branch, thus, strictly speaking, constituting 
a panicle. 

76. The catkins (amenta) of Amentacez, the spadices of several Monocotyledons, 
the ears and spikelets of Grasses are forms of the spike. 

77. Bracts are generally placed singly under each branch of the inflorescence, and 
under each pedicel ; bracteoles are usually two, one on each side, on the pedicel or 
close under the flower, or even upon the calyx itself; but bracts are also frequently 
seattered along the branches without axillary pedicels ; and when the differences 
ae the bracts and bracteoles are trifling or immaterial, they are usually all called 

racts. 

78. When three bracts appear to proceed from the same point, they will, on exami- 
nation, be found to be really either one bract and two stipules, or one bract with two 
bracteoles in its axil. When two bracts appear to proceed from the same point, they 
will usually be found to be the stipules of an undeveloped bract, unless the branches 
of the inflorescence are opposite, when the bracts will of course be opposite also. 

79. When several bracts are collected in a whorl, or are so close together as to appear 
whorled, or are closely imbricated round the base of a head or umbel, they are collec- 
tively called an Involuere. ‘The bracts composing an involucre are described under the 
names of leaves, leaflets, bracts, ov scales, according to their appearance. Phyllaries 
is a useless term, lately introduced for the bracts or scales of the inyolucre of Com- 
posite. An Involucel is the involuere of a partial umbel. 

80. When several very small bracts are placed round the base of a calyx or of an 
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involuere, they have been termed a calycule, and the calyx or inyoluere said to be ca 
culate, but these terms are now falling into disuse, as conveying a false impression. 
/ sg A Spatha is a bract or floral leaf enclosing the inflorescence of some Monocoty* 
edons. 

82. Palee, Pales, or Chaff, ave the inner bracts or scales in Composite, Graminé 
and some other plants, when of a thin yet stiff’ consistence, usually narrow and of 
pale colour, 


83. Glumes are the bracts enclosing the flowers of Cyperacee and Graminee. 
j § 8. The Flower in General. 


84. A complete Flower (15) is one in which the calyx, corolla, stamens, and pistilé 
are all present ; a perfect flower, one in which all these organs, or such of them as at 
present, are capable of performing their several functions. Therefore, properly speak 
Ing, an incomplete flower is one in which any one or more of these organs is wanting: 
and an imperfect flower, one in which any one or more of these organs is so altered as 
to be incapable of properly performing its functions. These imperfect organs are salt 
to be abortive if much reduced in size or efficiency, rudimentary if so much so as 10 
be searcely perceptible. But, in many works, the term incomplete is specially applied 
to those flowers in which the perianth is simple or wanting, and imperfect to those iB 
which either the stamens or pistil are imperfect or wanting. 

85. A Flower is : 

dichlamydeous, when the perianth is double, both calyx and corolla being presen 
and distinct. 
monochlamydeous, when the perianth is single, whether by the union of the caly® 
and corolla, or the deficiency of either. 
asepalous, when there is no calyx. 
apetalous, when there is no corolla, 
naked, when there is no perianth at all. 
hermaphrodite or bisecual, when both stamens and pistil are present and perfects. 
male or staminate, when there are one or more stamens, but either no pistil at all 
or an imperfect one. J 
Semale ox pistillate, when there is a pistil, but either no stamens at all, or onlf 
imperfect ones. 


. 86. The flowers of a plant or species are said collectively to be wniseaual or diclii 


monccious, when the male and female flowers are distinct, but on the same plant 
dicecious, when the male and female flowers are on distinct plants. 
polygamous, when there are male, female, and hermaphrodite flowers on the sume 
or on distinct plants. 
87. A head of flowers is heterogamous when male, female, hermaphrodite, and neut per 
flowers, or any two or three of them, are included in one head ; homogamous, when #! 
the flowers included in one head are alike in this respect. A spike or head of flower 
is androgynous when male and female flowers are mixed in it. These terms are onlf 
used in the case of very few Natural Orders. 
88. As the scales of buds are leaves undeveloped or reduced in size and altered os 
shape and consistence, and bracts are leaves likewise reduced in size, and occasionally 
altered in colour ; so the parts of the flower are considered as leaves still further altere@ 
in shape, colour, and arrangement round the axis, and often more or less combined with 
each other. The details of this theory constitute the comparatively modern branch 
botany called Vegetable Metamorphosis, or Homology, sometimes improperly terme 
Morphology (8). 
89. ‘To understand the arrangement of the floral parts, let us take a complete flowe® 
in which moreover all the parts are free from each other, definite in number, i. e. alway 


the same in the same species, and symmetrical or isomerous, t. e€. When each whorl col 
sists of the same number of parts, 
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80. Such a complete symmetrical flower consists usually of either four or five whorls 
of altered leaves (88), placed immediately one within the other. 

The Calyx forms the outer whorl. Its parts are ealled sepals, L 

The Corolla forms the next whorl. Its parts, called petals, usually alternate with 
the sepals; that is to say, the centre of each petal is immediately over or within the 
interval between two sepals. 

The Stamens form one or two whorls within the petals. If two, those of the outer 
whorl (the outer stamens) alternate with the petals, and are consequently opposite to, 
or over the centre of the sepals; those of the inner whorl (the inner stamens) alternate 
with the outer ones, and are therefore opposite to the petals. If there is only one 
whorl of stamens, they most frequently alternate with the petals; but sometimes they 
are opposite the petals and alternate with the sepals, 


The Pistil forms the inner whorl; its carpels usually alternate with the inner row 
of stamens. 


upper respectively, but their 
himself in the centre of the flower instead of outside of it. 

92. The number of parts in each whorl of a flower is expressed adjectively by the 
following numerals derived from the Greek :— 

mono-, di- “3 “y * ~ » ete., poly- 
ae ae Pe ate Mets ates ees ates may 

prefixed to a termination indicating the whorl referred to. 

93. Thus, a Flower is 


disepalous, trisepalous, tetrasepalous, polysepalous, ete., according as there are 
2, 3, 4, or many (or an indefinite number als. 

dipetalous, tripetalous, polypetalous, ete., according as there are 2, 3, or many 
petals? , 
diandrous, triandrous, polyandrous, etc., according as there are 2, 3, or many 
stamens, 

digynous, trigynous, polygynous, ete., according as there are 2, 3, or many carpels. 

And generally (if symmetrical), dimerous, trimerous, polymerous, ete., according 
as there are 2, 3, or many (or an indefinite number of) parts to each whorl, 

94. Flowers are unsymmetrical or anisomerous, strictly speaking, when any one of 

the whorls has a different number of parts from any other; but whi 


en the pistils alone 
are reduced in number, the flower is still frequently called symmetrical or isomerous, 


if the calyx, corolla, and staminal whorls haye all the same number of parts. 

95. Flowers are irregular when the parts of any one of the whorls are unequal in 
size, dissimilar in shape, or do not spread regularly round the axis at equal distances. 
It is however more especially irregularity of the corolla that is referred to in deserip- 
tions. A slight inequality in size or direction in the other whorls does not (sae the 


flower being classed as regular, if the corolla or perianth is conspicuous an regular, 


§ 9. The Calyx and Corolla, or Perianth. 


96. The Calyx (96) is usually green, and smaller than the corolla; sometimes ye: 
minute, rudimentary, or wanting, sometimes very indistinctly whorled, or not whorled 
at all, or in two whorls, or composed of a large number of sepals, of which the outer 
ones pass gradually into bracts, and the inner ones into petals. 

97. The Corolla (90) is usually coloured, and of a more delicate texture than the 
calyx, and, in popular language, is often more » ially meant by the Hower. Tts petals 
are more rarely in two whorls, or indefinite in number, and ‘the whorl more rarely 
broken than in the case of the calyx, at least when the plant is in a natural state, 
Double flowers ave in most cases an accidental deformity or monster in which the ordi- 
nary number of petals is multiplied by the conversion of Stamena, sepals, or even carpels 
into petals, by the division of ordinary petals, or simply by the addition of supernume= 
rary ones, Petals are also sometimes very small, rudimentary, or entirely deficient. 
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98. In very many cases, a so-called simple perianth (15) (of which the parts at 
usually called leaves or segments) is one in which the sepals and petals are similar in fo 
and texture, and present apparently a single whorl, But if examined in the young budy 
one half of the parts will generally be found to be placed outside the other half, and 
there will frequently be some slight difference in texture, size, and colour, indicating t@ 
the close observer the presence of both calyx and corolla. Hence much discrepancy 
descriptive works. Where one botanist describes a simple perianth of six segments; 
another will speak of a double perianth of three sepals and three petals. 

99. The following terms and prefixes, expressive of the modifications of form and 
arrangement of the corolla and its petals, are equally applicable to the calyx and it® 
sepals, and to the simple perianth and its segments, 

100. The Corolla is said to be monopetatous when the petals are united, either ¢ 
tirely or at the base only, into a cup, tube, or ring ; polypetalous when they are 4 
free from the base. These expressions, established by a long usage, are not strictly 
correct, for monopetalous (consisting of a single petal) should apply rather to a corolla 
really reduced to a single petal, which would then be on one side of the axis; and 
polypetatous is sometimes used more appropriately for a corolla with an indefinit® 
number of petals. Some modern botanists have therefore proposed the term game 
petalous for the corolla with united petals, and dialypetalous for that with free pe’ 
but the old-established expressions are still the most generally used. 

101. When the petals are partially united, the lower entire portion of the corolla ® 
called the tue, whatever be its shape, and the free portions of the petals are called the 
teeth, lobes, or segments (39), according as they are short or long in proportion to th? 
whole length of the corolla, When the tube is excessively short, the petals appear # 
first sight free, but their slight union at the base must be carefully attended to, being 
of importance in classification. . 

102. The A&stivation of a corolla, is the ara Sem of the petals, or of s 
portion of them as is free, in the unexpanded bud. It is ‘ 

valwate, when they ave strictly whorled in their whole length, their edges bei 
placed against each other without overlapping. If the edges are much inflexed, th? 
twstivation is at the same time induplicate; involute, if the margins are rolled inward) 
reduplicate, if the margins project outwards into salient angles; vevolute, if the 
margins are rolled outwards ; plicate, if the petals are folded in longitudinal plaits. 

imbricate, when the Whoslds more or less broken by some of the petals being out 
side the others, or by their overlapping each other at least at the top. Five-peta 
imbricate corollas are quineuncially imbricate when one petal is outside, and an adjoil™ 
ing one wholly inside, the three others intermediate and overlapping on one sid@ 
bilabiate, when two adjoining ones are inside or outside the three others. Imbricat 
petals are described as crumpled (corrugate) when puckered irregularly in the bud. 

twisted, contorted, or convolute, when each petal overlaps an adjoining one on 0 
side, and is overlapped by the other adjoining one on the other side. Some botanist 
include the twisted sestivation in the general term imbricate ; others carefully distil 
guish the one from the other. 

103. In a few cases the overlapping is so slight that the three westivations ear 0 
easily be distinguished one from the other; in a few others the estivation is variabl4 
even in the same species, but, in general, it supplies a constant character in species, ™ 
genera, or even in Natural Orders. 

104. In general shape the Corolla is 

_ tubular, when the whole or the greater part of it is in the form of a tube 
eylinder, 

campanulate, when approaching in some measure the shape of a cup or bell. 

__, ureeolate, when the tube is swollen or nearly globular, contracted at the top, # 

shghtly expanded again in a narrow rim. 


rotate or stellate, when the petals or lobes are spread out horizontally from 
base, or nearly so, like a wheel or star. 
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infundibuliform or funnel-shaped, when the tube is eylindrical at the base, but en- 
larged at the top into a more or less campanulate limb, of which the lobes often spread 
horizontally. In this case the campanulate part, up to the commencement of the 
lobes, is sometimes considered as a portion of the tube, sometimes as a portion of the 
limb, and by some botanists again described as independent of either, under the name 


of throat (fauces). Generally speaking, however, in campanulate, infundibuliform, or 
other corollas, 


where the lower entire part passes gradually into the upper divided and 
more spreading part, the distinction between the éube and the limb is drawn either at 
the point where the lobes separate, or at the part where the corolla first expanils, ae- 
cording to which is the most markeil. 


105. Trregular corollas haye received yarious names according to the more familiar 
forms they have been com 


pared to. Some of the most important are the 
bilabiate or two-lipped corolla, when, in a four- or five-lobed corolla, the two or 
three upper lobes stand obviously apart, like an upper lip, from the two or three lower 
ones or under lip. In Orchidee and some other families the name of lip, or Jabellwm, 
is given to one of the divisions or lobes of the perianth, 
personate, when two-lipped, and the orifice of the tube closed by @ projection from 
the base of the upper or lower lip, called a palate. 
ringent, when very strongly two-lipped, and the orifice of the tube very open. 
spurred, when the tube or the lower part of the petal has a conical hollow Jprciee- 
tion, compared to the spur of a cock ; saceate, when the spur is short and round like a 
little bag ; gibbous, when projectin atany part into a. sli wt swelling ; foveolate, when 
marked in any part with a slight glandular or thickened cavity, 
resupinate or reversed, when a lip, spur, ete., which in allied species is usually 
lowest, lies uppermost, and vice versa, 

106. The above terms are mostly applied to the forms of monopetalous corollas, but 
several wre also applicable to those polypetalous ones. Terms descriptive of the 
special forms of corolla in certain Natural Orders, will be explained under those 
Orders respectively. 


107. Most of the terms used for describing the forms of leayes (39, 45) are also ap- 
plicable to those of individual petals; but the flat expanded portion of a petal, cor- 
responding to the blade of the leaf, is called its lamina, and the st alk, corresponding 
to the petiole, its claw (unguis). The stalked petal is said to be unguiculate, 


§ 10. The Stamens, 


108, Although in a few cases the outer stamens may gradually pass into petals, yet, 
in general, Stamens are very different in shape and aspect from leaves, sepals, or 
petals. If is only in a theoretical point of view (not the less important in the study 
of the physiological economy of the plant) that they can be called altered leaves. 

109. ‘This usual form is a stalk, called the Jilament, bearing at the top an anther 
divided into two pouches or cells. These anther-cells are filled with pollen, consisting 
of minute grains, usually forming a yellow dust, which, when the flower expands, is 
scattered from an opening in each cell. When the two cells are not closely contiguous, 
the portion of the anther that unites them is called the connectioum. 

110. The filament is often wanting, and the anther sessile, yet still the stamen is 
perfect ; but if the anther, which is the essential part of the stamen, is wanting, or 
does not contain pollen, the stamen is imperfeet, and is then said to be barren oy sterile 
(without pollen), abortive, or rudimentary (84), according to the degree to which the 
imperfection is carried. Tiaperfect: stamens are often called staminodia, 

111, In unsymmetricak flowers, the stamens of each whorl are sometimes reduced in 
munber below that of the petals, even to a single one, and in several Natural Orders 
they are multiplied indefinitely. 

112. The terms monandrous and polyandrous ave restric 
really but one stamen, or an indefinite number respe 
are united into one, the flower is said to be synandro 

113, Stamens are 


monadelphous, when united by their filaments into one cluater, This cluster either 
c2 


ted to flowers which have 


ctively. Whore several stamens 
us, 
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forms a tube round the pistil, or, if the pistil is wanting, oceupies the centre of tHe 
flower. 
diadelphous, when so united into two clusters, The term is more especially a) 
plied to certain Leguminose, in which nine stamens are united in a tube slit open 
the upper side, and a tenth, placed in the slit, is free. In some other plants the st 
mens are equally distributed in the two clusters. 
triadelphous, pentadelphous, polyadelphous, when so united into three, fiye, ® 
many clusters. 
syngenesious, when united by their anthers in a ring round the pistil, the filamem 
usually remaining free. 
didynamous, when (usually in a bilabiate flower) there are four stamens in 
pairs, those of one pair longer than those of the other. 
tetradynamous, when (in Crucifere) there are six, four of them longer than 
two others. { 
exserted, when longer than the corolla, or eyen when longer than its tube, if 
limb be very spreading. 
114, An Anther (109) is . 
adnate, when continuous with the filament, the anther-cells appearing to lie the 
whole length along the upper part of the filament. . 
innate, when firmly attached by their base to the filament. ‘This is like an adnal® 
anther, but rather more distinct from the filament. 
versatile, when attached by their back to the very point of the filament, so as 4 
swing loosely. a 
115. Anther-cells may be parallel or diverging at a less or greater angle; or dit! 
ricate, when placed end to end so as to form one straight line. The end of each 
ther-cell placed nearest to the other cell is generally called its apex or summit, a 
the other end its base (36); but some botanists reverse the sense of these terms. 
116. Anthers have often, on their connectiyum or cells, appendages termed brist! 
(sete), spurs, crests, points, glands, etc., according to their appearance. , 
117. Anthers have occasionally only one cell: this may take place either by the @ 
appearance of the partition between two closely contiguous cells, when these cells # 
said to be confluent ; or by the abortion or total deficiency of one of the cells, wh® 
the anther is said to be dimidiate. 
118. Anthers will open or dehisce to let out the pollen, like capsules, in valves, po’® 
or slits. heir dehiscence is introrse, when the opening faces the pistil; eatror™® 
when towards the circumference of the flower. . 
119. Pollen (109) is not always in the form of dust. It is sometimes collected ™ 
each cell into one or two little wax-like masses. Special terms used in describing the 
masses or other modifications of the pollen will be explained under the Orders wh® 
they occur, 


§ 11. The Pistit. 


120. The carpels (91) of the Pistil, although they may occasionally assume, rat 
more than stamens, the appearance and colour of leaves, are still more different” 
shape and structure. They are usually sessile; if stalked, their stalk is called a pot! 
carp. This stalk, upon which each separate carpel is supported above the recepta® 
must not be confounded with the gynobasis (143), upon which the whole pistil is so™ 
times raised, 

121. Each carpel consists of three parts : 

_ 1. The Ovary, or enlarged base, which includes one or more cavities or cel/s, 00 
taining one or more small bodies called ovules, These are the earliest condition of ™ 
future seeds, 

2. the Style, proceeding from the summit of the ovary, and supporting— 

3. the Stigma, which is sometimes a point (or punctiform stigma) or small h& 
(a capitate stigma) at the top of the style or ovary, sometimes a portion of its sur™ 
more or less lateral and variously shaped, distinguished by a looser texture, and cov? 
with minute protuberances called papille. 

122. ‘The style is often wanting, and the stigma is then sessile on the oyary, bul ™ 
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the perfect pistil there is always at least one ovule in the ovary, and some portion of 
stigmatic surface. Without these the pistil is imperfect, and said to be barren (not 
setting seed), abortive, or rudimentary (84), aceording to the degree of imperfection. 

123. The ovary being the essential part of the pistil, most of the terms relating to 
the number, arrangement, ete., of the carpels, apply specially to their ovaries, In some 
works each separate carpel is called a pistil, all those of a flower constituting together 
the gyneecium; but this term is in little use, and the word pistil is more generally 
applied in a collective sense. When the ovaries are at all united, they are commonly 
termed collectively a compound ovary. 

124, The number of carpels or ovaries in a flower is frequently reduced helow that 
of the parts of the other floral whorls, even in flowers otherwise symmetrical. In 
yery few genera, however, the ovaries are more numerous than the petals, or indefinite. 
They are in that case either arranged in a single whorl, or form a head or spike in the 
centre of the flower. 

125. The terms monogynous, di ous, polygynous, etc. (with a pistil of one, two, or 
more parts), are vaguely used, applying sometimes to the whole pistil, sometimes to the 
ovaries alone, or to the styles or stigmas only. Where a more precise nomenclature is 
adopted, the flower is 


monocarpellary, when the pistil consists of a single simple carpel. . 
bi-, tri-, ete., to poly-carpellary, when the pistil consists of two, three, or an inde- 
finite number of carpels, whether separate or united. 
syncarpous, when the carpels or their ovaries are more or less united into one 
compound ova: 


apocarpous, when the carpels or oyaries are all free and distinct. 
126. A compound ovary is 
unilocular or one-celled, when there are no partitions between the ovules, or when 
these partitions do not meet in the centre so as to divide the cavity into several cells. 
plurilocular ov several-celled, when com) 


pletely divided into two or more cells by 
partitions called dissepiments (septa), usually y 


ertical and radiating from the centre or 
axis of the ovary to its circumference. 


bi-, tri-, ote., to multi-locular, according to the number of these cells, two, three, 
ete., or many, 


127. In general the number of cells or of dissepiments, conrplete or partial, or of 
rows of ovules, corresponds with that of the carpels, of which the pistil is composed. 
But sometimes each carpel is divided completely or partially into two cells, or has two 
rows of ovules, so that the number of earpels appears double what it really is, Some- 
times again the carpels are so completely combmed and reduced as to form a single cell, 
with a single ovule, although it really consist of several carpels. But. in these cases the 
ovary is usually described as it appears, as well as such as it is theoretically supposed to he. 
i 128. Tn apocarpous pistils the styles are usually free, each bearing its own stigma. 

@ 


ty rarely the greater part of the styles, or the stigmas alone, are united, whilst the 
ovaries remain distinct, 


129. Synearpous flowers are said to have 
several styles, when the styles are free from the base. 


one wigie, with several branches, when the styles are connected at the base, but 
ow the point where the stigmas or stigmatic surfaces commence, 

one simple style, with several stigmas, when united up to the point where the 
stigmas or stigmatic surfaces commence, and then ing. 

one simple style, with a branched, lobed, toothed, notched, or entire stigma (as the 
ease may be), when the stigmas also are more or less united. In man: works, how- 
ee oo ae nomenclature is not strictly adhered to, and considerable confusion is 
often the result, 


130. In general the number of styles, or branches of the style or stigma, is the same 
as that of the carpels, but sometimes that number is doubled, especially in the stigmas, 
and sometimes the stigmas are dichotomously or pinnately branchec » or penicillate, 
that is, divided into a tuft of hair-like branches, All these variations sometimes make 
it a difficult task to determine the number of carpels forming a compound ovary, but 
the point is of considerable importance in fixing the affinities of plants, and, by careful 


r) 
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consideration, the real as well as the apparent number has now in most cases bee! 
reed upon. 

181. The Placenta is the part of the inside of the ovary to which the ovules @ 
attached, sometimes a mere point or line on the inner surface, often more or less thick 
ened or raised. Placentation is therefore the indication of the part of the ovary # 
which the ovules are attached, 

182. Placentas are 

avile, when the ovules are attached to the axis or centre, that is, in pluriloculat 
ovaries, when they are attached to the inner angle of each cell; in unilocular simple 
ovaries, which have almost always an excentrical style or stigma, when the ovules 4 
attached to the side of the ovary nearest to the style ; in unilocular compound ovarie% 
when the ovules are attached to a central protuberance, column, or axis rising wp from 
the base of the cavity. If this column does not reach the top of the cavity, the pli 
centa is said to be free and central. 

parietal, when the ovules are attached to the inner surface of the cavity of a ones 
celled compound ovary. Parietal placentas are usually slightly thickened or raisel 
lines, sometimes broad surfaces nearly covering the inner surface of the cavity, some 
times projecting far into the eavity, and constituting partial dissepiments, or eve! 
meeting in the centre, but without cohering there, In the latter case the distinctiO) 
between the one-celled and the several-celled oyary sometimes almost disappears. —_ 

133, Hach Ovule (121), when fully formed, usually consists of a central mass OF 
nucleus enclosed in two ay bess coats, the outer one called primine, the inner oP 
secundine. The chalaza is the point of the ovule at which the base of the nucleus 1 
confluent with the coats. The foramen is a minute aperture in the coats over thé 
apex of the nucleus. 

134. Ovules are 

orthotropous or straight, when the chalaza coincides with the base (36) of 
ovule, and the foramen is at the opposite extremity, the axis of the ovule being straight 

campylotropous ov ineurved, when the chalaza still coinciding with the base 
the ovule, the axis of the oyule is curved, bringing the foramen down more or less t0 
wards that base. } 

anatropous or inverted, when the chalaza is at the apex of the ovule, and tli! 
foramen next to its base, the axis remaining straight. Tn this, one of the most freque” 
forms of the ovule, the chalaza is connected with the base by a cord, called the saphé 
adhering to one side of the ovule, and becoming more or less incorporated with its 
coats, as the oyule enlarges into a seed. 

amphitropous or half-inverted, when the ovule being as it were attached laterally 
the chalaza anc foramen at opposite ends of its straight or curved axis are about equally 
distant from the base or point of attachment. 


§ 12. The Receptacle and Relative Attachment of the Floral Whorls. 


135. The Receptacle or forus is the extremity of the peduncle (above the cal 
upon which the corolla, stamens, and ovary are inserted, It is sometimes little mo) 
than a mere point or minute hemisphere, but it is often also more 
thickened, or otherwise enlarged. It must not be confounded with 
inflorescence (74). 

136. A Disk, or dise, is a circular enlargement of the receptacle, usually in the fort 
of a cup (cupular), of a flat disk or quoit, or of a cushion (pulvinate). Tt is eithet 
immediately at the base of the ovary within the stamens, or between the petals an® 
stamens, or bears the petals or stamens or both on its margin, or is quite at the & 
tremity of the receptacle, with the ovaries arranged in a ring round it or under it. 

137. The disk may be entire, or toothed, or lobed, or divided into a number of part 
usually equal to or twice that of the stamens or carnels. When the parts of the di® 
are quite separate and short, they are often called glands. 

138. Nectaries, are either the disk, or small deformed petals, or abortive stamett 
or appendages at the base of petals or stamens, or any small bodies within the flowet 


which do not look like petals, stamens, or ovaries. hey weve formerly supposed 


or less elongate 
the receptacle © 
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supply bees with their honey, and the term is frequently to be met with in the older 
loras, but is now deservedly going out of use. 

139. When the disk bears the petals and stamens, it is frequently adherent to, and 
apparently forms part of, the tube of the calyx, or it is adherent to, and apparently 
forms part of, the ovary, or of both ealyx-tube and ovary. Hence the three following 
important distinctions in the relative insertion of the floral whorls. 

140. Petals, or as it is frequently expressed, flowers, are 

hypogynous (i.e. under the ovary), when they or the disk ihat bears them are en- 
tirely free both from the calyx and ovary. ‘The ovary is then described as ,free or su- 
perior, the calyx as free or inferior, the petals as being inserted on the receptacle. 

perigynous (i.e. round the ovary), when the disk bearing the petals is quite free 
from the ovary, but is more or less combined with the base of the calyx-tube. The 
ovary is then still described as Sree or superior, even though the combined disk and 
calyx-tube may form a deep cup with the ovary lying in the bottom ; the calyx is said 
to be free or inferior, and the petals are described as inserted on the calyx. 

.,, Cbigynous (i.e. upon the ovary), when the disk bearing the petals is combined both 
with the base of the calyx-tube and the base outside of the ovary ; either closing oyer 
the ovary so as only to leave a passage for the style, or leaving more or less of the top 
of the ovary free, but always adhering to.it above the level of the insertion of the lowest: 
ovule (except in a yery few cases where the ovules are absolutely suspended from the 
top of the cell). In epigynous flowers the ovary is described as adherent or inferior, 
the calyx as adherent or superior, the petals as inserted on or above the ovary. In 
some works, however, most epigynous flowers are included in the perigynous ones, and 
a very different meaning is given to the term epigynous (144), and there are a few cases 
where no positive distinction can be drawn between the epigynous and perigynous 
flowers, or again between the perigynous and hypogynous flowers. 

141. When there are no petals, it is the insertion of the stamens that determines 
the difference between the hypogynous, perigynous, and epigynous flowers. 

142, When there are both petals and stamens, a 

in hypogynous flowers, the petals and stamens are usually free from each ‘other, 
but sometimes they are combined at the base. In that case, if the petals are distinct 
from each other, and the stamens are monadelphous, the petals are often said to be 
inserted on or combined with the staminal tube; if the corolla is gamopetalous and the 
stamens distinct from each other, the latter are said to be inserted in the tube of the 
corolla. : 
in perigynous flowers, the stamens are usually inserted immediately within the 
petals, or alternating with them on the edge of the disk, but occasionally much lower 
down within the disk, or even on the unenlarged part of the receptacle. 

_ in epigynous flowers, when the petals are distinct, the stamens are usually inserted 
as in perigynous flowers ; when the corolla is gamopetalous, the stamens are either free 
and hypogynous, or combined at the base with (inserted in) the tube of the corolla. 

143. When the receptacle is distinctly elongated below the ovary, it is often called 
a gynobasis, gynophore, or stalk of the ovary. If the elongation takes place below the 
stamens or below the petals, these stamens or petals are then said to be inserted on the 
stalk of the ovary, and are occasionally, but falsely, deseribed as epigynous. Really 
epigynous stamens (i. e, when the filaments are combined with the ovary) are very rare, 
unless the rest of the flower is epigynous. 

144. An epigynous disk is a name given either to the thickened summit of the o 


A : vai 
in epigynous flowers, or very rarely to a real disk or enlargement of the iepstncie 
closing over the ovary. 


145. In the relative position of any two or more parts of the flower, whether in the 
same or in different whorls, they are 


counivent, when nearer together at the summit than at the base, 

divergent, when further apart at the summit than atthe base, 

coherent, when united together, but so slightly that they can be separated with 
little or no laceration ; and one of the two cohering parts (usually the smallest or least 
important) is said to be adherent to the other. 


ti . Grammatically speaking, these two 
terms convey nearly the same meaning, but require a different form of phrase ;, prac« 
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tically however it has been found more convenient to restrict cohesion to the union of 
parts of the same whorl, and adhesion to the union of parts of different whorls. 

connate, when so closely united that they cannot be separated without laceration: 
Each of the two connate parts, and especially that one which is considered tho smaller 
or of the least importance, is said to be adnate to the other. 

Jree, when neither coherent nor connate. 

distinct is also used in the same sense, but is also applied to parts distinctly visible 
or distinctly limited. 


§ 13. The Fruit. 


146, The Fruit (15) consists of the ovary and whatever other parts of fhe flower are 
persistent (i.e. persist ut the time the seed is ripe), usually enlarged, and more or leas 
altered in shape and consistence. It encloses or covers the seed or seeds till the period 
of maturity, when if either opens for the seed to escape, or falls to the ground with the 
seed. When stalked, its stalk has been termed a carpophore. 

147. Fruits are, in elementary works, said to be simple when the result of a single 
flower, compound when they proceed from several flowers closely packed or combined 
inahead. But as a fruit resulting from a single ower, with several distinct curpels, 
is compound in the sense in which that term is applied to the ovary, the terms singlé 
and aggregate, proposed for the fruit resulting from one or several flowers, may be moré 
pa ae adopted, In deseriptive botany a fruit is always supposed to result from 
asingle flower unless the contrary be stated. It may, like the pistil, be syncarpous 
or apocarpous (125); and as in many cases carpels united in the flower may become 
separate as they ripen, an apocarpous fruit may result from a synearpous pistil. 

148, The involucre or bracts often persist and form part of aggregate fruits, but very 
seldom so in single ones. 

149, The receptacle becomes occasionally enlarged and suceulent ; if when ripe ib 
falls off with the fruit, it is considered as forming part of it. 

150. The adherent part of the calyx of epigynous flowers always persists and forms 
part of the fruit ; the free part of the calyx of epigynous flowers or the calyx of perigy- 
nous flowers, either persists entirely at the top of or round the fruit, or the lobes alone 
fall off, or the lobes fall off with whatever part of the calyx is above the insertion of 
the petals, or the whole of what, is free from the oyary falls off, including the disk bear- 
ing the petals. The calyx of hypogynous flowers usually falls off entirely or persists 
entirely. In general a calyx is called deciduous if any part falls off. When it persists 
it is either enlarged round or under the fruit, or it withers and dries up. 

151. The corolla usually falls off entirely ; when it persists it is usually withered 
and dry (marcescent), or very seldom enlarges round the fruit, 

152. The stamens either fall off, or more or less of their filaments persists, usually 
withered and dry. 

153. The style sometimes falls off or dries up and disappears ; sometimes persists, 
forming a point to the fruit, or becomes enlarged into a wing or other appendage to 
the fruit. 

154, The Pericarp is the portion of the fruit formed of the ovary, and whatever ad- 
heres to it; exclusive of and outside of the seed or seeds, exclusive also of the persisten' 
receptacle, or of whatever portion of the calyx persists round the ovary without adhe- 
ring to it. 

155. Fruits have often external appendages called wings (ale), Leaks, crests, aewnsy 
ete., according to their appearance. ‘They are either formed by persistent parts of the 
flower more or less altered, or grow out of the ovary or the persistent part of the 
or If the appendage be a ring of hairs or scales round the top of the frnit, it is 
called a poles 

156, Fruits are #enerally divided into succulent (including fleshy, pu and jwi 
fruits) and dry. They are dehiscent when they ia: ab a rf fet pe the Pi: 


indehiscent when they do not o te ly but fall th the ig , 
lent fruits are ustially in chipeont, spontaneously bu off’ wi seeds, Suceu 


157, The principal kinds of succulent fruits are . 
the Berry, in which the whole substance of the pericarp is fleshy or pulpy, with 
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the exception of the outer skin or rind, called the Epicarp. The seeds mpansirs ne 
usually immersed in the pulp; but in some berries, the seeds are separated er ik 
pulp by the walls of the cavity or cells of the ovary, which forms as it were a thin inn 
skin or rind, called the Endocarp. es F 

the Drupe, in which the te ly when ripe, consists of two distinct portions, “ 
outer succulent one called the Sarcocarp (covered like the berry by a skin or epicarp), 
and an inner dry endocarp called the Putamen, which is either cartilaginous (of me 
consistence ef parchment) or hard and woody. In the latter case it is es 
called a stone, and the drupe a stone-fruit. When the putamen consists of several 


distinct stones or nuts, each enclosing a seed, they are called pyrenes, or sometimes 
kernels. 


158. The principal kinds of fruits are 4 

the rile or Pods aise dehiscent, When ripe the pericarp usually splits 
longitudinally into as many or twice as many pieces, called valves, as it contains cells 
or placentas. Tf these valves separate at the line of junction of the carpels, that is, along 
the line of the placentas or dissepiments, either splitting them or leaving them attache 
to the axis, the dehiscence is termed septicidal ; if the valves separate between the 
placentas or dissepiment, the dehiscence is loculicidal, and the valves either bear the 
placentas or dissepiments along their middle line, or leave them attached to the axis, 
Sometimes also the capsule discharges its seeds by skits, chinks, or pores, more or less 
regularly arranged, or bursts irregularly, or separates into two parts by a horizontal 
line; in the latter case it is said to be ecircumseiss. 

the Nut or Achene, which is indehiscent and contains but a single seed. When the 
foun is thin in proportion to the seed it encloses, the whole fruit (or each of its 
lobes) has the appearance of a single seed, and is so called in popular language. If the 
pericarp is thin and rather loose, it is often called an Utricle. A Samara isa nut with 
a wing at its upper end. 

159. Where the carpels of the pistil are distinct (125) they may severally become 
as many distinct berries, drupes, capsules, or achenes, Separate carpels are usually 
more or less compressed laterally, with more or less prominent inner and outer 
edges, called sutures, and, if dehiscent, the carpel usually opens at these sutures, A 


Follicle is a carpel opening at the inner suture only. In some cases where the carpels 
are united in the pistil they will separate when ripe; they are then called Cocci if one- 
seeded, 


160. The peculiar fruits of some of the large Orders have received special names, 
which will be explained under each Order. Such are the siliqua and silicule of Cruci- 


fers, the leguine of Leguminose, the pome of Pyrus and its allies, the pepo of Cucur- 
bitaces, the cone of Conifers, the grain or caryopsis of Graminem, ete. 


§ 14. The Seed. 
161. The Seed is enclosed in thi 


© pericarp in the great majority of flowering plants, 
called therefore Angiosperms, or angiospermous plants. In Conifere and a very few 
allied genera, called 


mnosperms, or gymnospermous plants, the seed is naked, without 
any real pericarp, truly gymnospermous plants must not be confounded with 
Labiate, Boraginee, ete., which have also been falsely called gymnospermous, their 
small nuts haying the appearance of seeds (158). 

162. The seed when ripe contains an embryo ov young plant, either filling or nearly 
filling the cavity, but not i 4 seed, or more or less imn- 
mersed in a mealy, oily, fleshy, or horn-like substance, called the albu 
sperm. The presence or absence 


of this albumen, that is, the distinction 
minous and exalbuminous seeds, is one of great importance, 


can often only be found or distinguished when the seed is qui 
when it begins to germinate. 

163, The shell of the seed consists usually of two separable coats. 
called the testa, is usually the principal one, and in most cases the only one attended 
to in descriptions. It may be hard and crustaceous, woody or bony, or thin and mem- 

“4 4) ipti is more frequent] it i - 
OMe Ee and thick ba broad, 8 ae oe Tong and uarrow; capayle, oF 


men, Or peri- 
between albu- 
The embryo or albumen 
te ripe, or sometimes only 


The onter coat, 
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branous (skin-like), dry, or rarely succulent. It is sometimes expanded into «inf! 
or bears a tuft of hair, cotton, or wool, called a coma. The inner coat is called 
tegmen, 

164, The funicle is the stalk by which the seed is attached to the placenta. It¥ 
occasionally enlarged into a membranous, pulpy, or fleshy appendage, sometimes sprea@” 
ing over a considerable part of the seed, or nearly enclosing it, called an aril, A stra” 
pliole or carwncle is a similar appendage proceeding from the testa by the side of 
near the funicle. 

165. The hilum is the scar left on the seed where it separates from the funicle. 
micropyle is a mark indicating the position of the foramen of the ovule (133), : 

166. The Embryo (162) consists of the Radiele or base of the future root, one ® 
two Cotyledons or future seed-leayes, and the Plwmule or future bud within the bast 
of the cotyledons. In some seeds, especially where there is no albumen, these seve 
parts are very conspicuous, in others they are very difficult to distinguish until 
seed begins to germinate. Their observation, however, is of the greatest: importane 
for it is chiefly upon the distinction between the embryo with one or with two coly” 
ledons that are founded the two great classes of phenogamous plants, Monocotyledom 
and Dicotyledons. 

167. Although the embryo lies loose (unattached) within the seed, it is general] 
in some determinate position with respect to the seed or to the whole fruit. Thi® 
position is deseribed by stating the direction of the radicle next to or more or le 
yemote from the hilwm, or it is said to be superior if pointing towards the summit ” 
the fruit, inferior if pointing towards the base of the fruit. 


§ 15. Accessory Organs. 


168. Under this name are included, in many elementary works, various exter? 
parts of plants which do not appear to act any essential part either in the vegetatiO) 
or reproduction of the plant. ‘They may be classed under four heads: Zendrils am 
Hooks, Thorns and Prickles, Hairs, and Glands. 

169. Tendrils (cirvhi) are usually abortive petioles, or abortive peduncles, or some” 
times abortive ends of branches. ‘They are simple or more or less branched, flexib!® 
and coil moge or less firmly round any objects within their reach, in order to supp?! 
the plant to which they belong. Hooks are similar holdfasts, but of a firmer cons! 
tence, not branched, and less coiled. 

170. Thorns and Prickles have been fancifully called the weapons of plan™® 
A Thorn or Spine is the strongly pointed extremity of a branch, or abortive petiole, ® 
abortive peduncle. A Prickle is a sharply pointed excrescence from the epiderm®™ 
and is usually produced on a branch, on the petiole or veins of a leaf, or on a pedundl™ 
or even on the calyx or corolla. When the teeth of a leaf or the stipules are pungel™ 
they are also calle prickles, not thorns. A plant is spinous if it has thorns, aculea™ 
if it has prickles. ‘ 

171. Hairs, in the general sense, or the indumentum (or clothing) of a plant, MY 
clude all those productions of the epidermis which haye, by a more or less approprit® 
comparison, been termed bristles, hairs, down, cotton, ov wool, : 

172. Hairs ave often branched. They are said to be attached by the centres * 
parted from the base, and the forks spread along the surface in opposite direction® 
plumose, if the branches are arranged along a common axis, as in a feather ; stella 
if several branches radiate horizontally. These stellate hairs haye sometimes th 
rays connected together at the base, forming little flat circular disks attached by 
centre, and are then called scales, and the surface is said to be sealy or lepidote. 

173. The Epidermis, or outer skin, of an organ, as to its surface and indumentum” 

smooth, when without any protuberance whatever. 

glabrous, when without hairs of any kind. ; 

striate, when marked with parallel longitudinal lines, either slightly raised 9 
merely discoloured, 

i ata (suleate) or ribbed (costaie) when the parallel lines are more distin¢ 
raised, 
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rugose, when wrinkled or marked with irregular raised or depressed lines. 
umbilicate, when marked with a small round depression. 

umbonate, when bearing a small boss like that of a shield. , 
viscous, viscid, or glutinous, when covered with a sticky or clammy exudation. 
seabrous, when rough to the touch, : 

tuberculate or warted, when covered with small, obtuse, wart-like protuberances. 
muricate, when the protuberances are more raised and pointed but yet short and 


echinate, when the protuberances are longer and sharper, almost prickly. 
selose or bristly, when bearing very stiff erect straight hairs. 


glandular-setose, when the sete or bristles terminate in a minute resinous head or 
drop. Tn some works, especially in the case of Roses and Rubus, the meaning of sete 
has been restricted to such as are glandular. 


glochidiate, when the sete are hooked at the top. F 
pilose, when the surface is thinly sprinkled with rather long simple hairs, 


hispid, when more thickly covered with rather stiff hairs. 
hirsute, 


when the hairs are dense and not so stiff. 
downy 


r or pubescent, when the hairs are short and soft 3 puberulent, when slightly 
pubescent. , 

strigose, when the hairs are rather short and stiff, and lie close along the surface 
all in the same direction 3 strvgillose, when slightly strigose. 

tomentose or cottony, when the hairs are very short and soft, rather dense and 
more or less intricate, and usually white or whitish 
woolly (lanate), when the hairs are long and loosely intricate, like wool. The 
bin tomentum is said to be floccose when closely intricate and readily d hed, 

@ fleece, * 

mealy ( farinose), when the hairs are excessively short, intricate and white, and 
come off readily, having the appearance of meal or dust. 

canescent or koary, when the hairs are so short as not readily to be distinguished 
by the naked eye, and yet give a general whitish hue to the epidermis. 

glaucous, when of a pale bluish-green, often covered with a fine bloom, 

174. The meanings here attached to the above terms are such as appear to have been 
most generally adopted, but there is much vagueness in the use practically made of 
many of them by different botanists. This is especially the case with the terms pilose, 
hispid, hirsute, pubescent, and tomentose, 

175. The name of Glands is giyen to several different productions, and principally 
to the four following :— 


1, Small wart-like or shield-like bodies, either sessile or sometimes stalked, of a 
fungous or somewhat: fleshy consistence, occasionally secreting a small quantity of oily 
or resinous matter, but more frequently dry. ‘They are generally few in number, often 
definite in their position and form, and oceur chiefly on the petiole or principal veins 
of leaves, on the branches of inflorescences, or on the stalks or principal veins of bracts, 
sepals, or petals. 

2. Minute raised dots, usually black, red, or dark-coloured, of a resinous or oily 
nature, always superficial, and apparently exudations from the epidermis. They are 
often numerous on leaves, bracts, sepals, and green branches, aud occur even on petals 
and stamens, more rarely on pistils. When raised upon slender stalks they are called 
oe (or stipitate) glands, or glandular hairs, according to the thickness of the 
stalk, 

3. Small, globular, ith oil, imbedded in the 
substance itself of leaves, bracts, floral or Y are often yery numer- 


4. Lobes of the disk (137), or other small flesh 


'Y excrescences within the flower. 
whether from the receptacle, calyx, corolla, stamens, or pistil, , 


ee 
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Cuar. IT. CrAssrrrcation, or Systematic Borany. 


176. Tt has already been observed (3) that descriptions of plants should, as nearly 8 
possible, be arranged under natural divisions, so as to facilitate the comparison of ea 
plant with those most nearly allied to it. The descriptions of plants here alluded to aré 
descriptions of species ; the natural divisions of the Florarefer to natural groups of species: 

177. A Species comprises all the individual plants which resemble each other suffi 
ciently to make us conclude that they are all, or may have been all, descended from # 
common parent. ‘These individuals may often differ from each other in many striking 
particulars, such as the colour of the flower, size of the leaf, ete., but these particulars 
are such as experience teaches us are liable to vary in the seedlings raised from on@ 
individual. 

178. When a large number of the individuals of a species differ from the others in 
any striking particular they constitute a Wariety. If the variety generally comes 
true from seed, it is often called a Race. 

179. A Variety can only be propagated with certainty by grafts, cuttings, bulbs, 
tubers, or any other method which produces a new plant by the development of on@ 
or more buds taken from the old one. A Race may with care be propagated by seed, 
although seedlings will always be liable, under certain circumstances, to lose thos 
particulars which distinguish it from the rest of the species. A real Species will alway$ 
come true from seed. 

180. The known species of plants (now near 100,000) are far too numerous for the 
human mind to study without classification, or even to give distinct single names to. 
To facilitate these objects, an admirable system, invented by Linneeus, has been uni- 
versally adopted, viz. one common substantive name is given to a number of species 
which’ resemble each other more than they do any other species; the species so col 
lected under one name are collectively called a Genus, the common name being the 
generic name, Hach species is then distinguished from the others of the same genus 
by the addition of an adjective epithet or specific name. Every species has thus a bo- 
tanical name of two words. In Latin, the language usually used for the purpose, the 
first word is a substantive and designates the genus; the second, an adjective, indi- 
cates the species. 

181. The genera thus formed being still too numerous (above 6,000) for study with- 
-out further arrangement, they have been classed upon the same principles ; viz. gener 
which resemble each other more than they do any other genera, have been collect 
together into groups of a higher degree called Families or Natural Orders, to 
each of which a common name has been given. This name is in Latin an adjective 
plural, usually taken from the name of some one typical genus, generally thé best know? | 
the first discovered, or the most marked (e.g. Ranunculaceae ont Ranunculus), This 
is however for the purpose of study and comparison. ‘To speak of a species, to refer 
to it and identify it, all that is necessary is to give the generic and specific names. 

182. Natural Orders themselves (of which we reckon near 200) are often in the 
same manner collected into Classes ; and where Orders contain a large number 0 
genera, or genera a large number of species, they require further classification. The 
genera of an Order are then collected into minor groups called Tribes, the species 
a genus into Sections, and in a few cases this intermediate classification is carried still 
further. The names of these several groups the most generally adopted are as follows; 
beginning with the most comprehensive or highest ;:— 7 


Classes. Genera. 
Subclasses or Alliances. Subgenera. 
Natural Orders or Families. Sections. 
Suborders. Subsections. 
Tribes. Species. 
Subtribes, Varieties. 
Divisions. 

Subdivisions. 


183. The characters (3) by which a species is distinguished from all other species of 
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the same genus are collectively called the specifie character of the plant ; those by 
which its genus is distinguished from other genera of the Order, or its Order from Dt 
Orders, are respectively called the generic or ordinal character, as the case may be. 
The habit of a plant, of a species, a genus, ete., consists of such general characters as 
strike the eye at first sight, such as size, colour, ramification, arrangement of the 
leaves, inflorescence, ete., and are chiefly derived from the organs of vegetation. 

184. Classes, Orders, Genera, and their several subdivisions, are called natural when, 
in forming them, all resemblances and differences are taken into account, valuing them 


according to their evident or presumed importance ; artificial, when resemblances and 
differences in some one or very few particulars only are taken into account indepen- 
dently of all others. 


185. The number of species included in a genus, or the number of genera in an 
Order, is very variable. Sometimes two or three or even a single species may be so 
different from all others as to constitute the entire genus; in others, several hundred 
species may resemble each other so much as to be all included in one genus; and there 
is the same discrepancy in the number of genera toa Family. There is moreover, un- 
fortunately, in a number of instances, great difference of opinion as to whether certain 
plants differing from each other in certain particulars are varieties of one species or be- 


long to distinct species ; and again, whether two or more groups of species should con- 
slitute as many sections of one genus, or distinct genera, or tribes of one Order, or 
even distinct Natural Orders. In the former case, as a species is supposed to have a 
real existence in nature, the question is susceptible of argument, and sometimes of ab- 
solute proof. But the place a group should oceupy in the scale of degree is very arbi- 
trary, being often a mere question of conyenience. The more subdivisions upon cor- 
rect principles are multiplied, the more they facilitate the study of plants, provided 
always the main yesting-points for constant use, the Order and the Genus, are compre- 
hensive and distinct. But if every group into which a genus can be divided be erected 
into a distinct genus, with a substantive name to be remembered whenever a species 
is spoken of, all the advantages derived from the beautiful simplicity of the Linnean 
nomenclature are gone, 


Cuar, III. Vecrranin Anatomy anp Puystonoey. 


§ 1. Structure and Growth of the Elementary Tissues. 


186. Ifa very thin slice of any part of a plant be placed under a microscope of high 
magnifying power, it will be found to be made up of variously shaped and arranged 
ultimate parts, forming a sort of honeycombed structure. ‘These ultimate parts are 
called cells, and form by their combination the elementary tissues of which the entire 
plant is composed, 

187. A cell in its simplest state is a closed membranous sac, formed of a substance 
permeable by fluids, though usually destitute of visible pores. Each cell is a distinet 
individual, separately formed and separately acting, though cohering with the cells 
with which it is in contact, and partaking of the common life and action of the tissue 
of which it forms a 


part. The membranes separating or enclosing the cells are also 
called their walls. 
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the principal part of wood, of the inner bark, and of the nerves and yeins of leaves 
forming, in short, the framework of the plant. . 
(3) Vascular tissue, or the vessels or ducts of plants, so called from the mistaken no" 
tion that their functions are analogous to those of the vessels (veins and arteries) 0 
animals. A vessel in plants consists of a vertical row of cells, which have their tral Be 
verse partition-walls obliterated, so as to form a continuous tube. All pheenogamou® 
plants, as well as ferns end a few other eryptogamous plants, have vessels, and ave 
therefore called vascular plants ; so the majority of eryptogams having only cellulat 
tissue are termed cellular plants. Vessels have their sides very variously marked 
some, called spiral vessels, have a spiral fibre coiled up their inside, which unrol) 
when the vessel is broken ; others are marked with longitudinal slits, cross bat 
minute dots or pits, or with transverse rings. The size of vessels is also very variable 
in different plants ; in some they are of considerable size and visible to the naked eye im 
cross sections of the stem, in others they are almost absent or can only be traced under 
a strong magnifier. 
189. Various modifications of the above tissues are distinguished by vegetable an Z 
tomists under names which need not be enumerated here as not being in general p a 
tical use. Air-vessels, cysts, turpentine-vessels, oil-reservoirs, etc., are either cavities 
left between the cells, or large cells filled with peculiar secretions, 
190. When tissues are once formed, they increase, not by the general enlargement of 
the whole of the cells already formed, but by ced/-division, that is, by the division of 
young and vitally active cells, and the enlargement of their portions. In the formatiod 
of the embryo, the first cell of the new plant is formed, not: by division, but around 4 
segregate portion of the contents of a previously existing cell, the embryo-sac. This # 
termed free cell-formation, in contradistinction to cell-division. 
191, A young and vitally active cell consists of the outer wall, formed of a more or 
less transparent substance called ced/ulose, permeable by fluids, and of ternary chemi¢ , 
composition (carbon, hydrogen. and oxygen) ; and of the cedd-contents, usually yisel? 
or mucilaginous, consisting of protoplasm, a substance of quaternary chemical comp 
sition (carbon, hydrogen, oxygen, and nitrogen), which fills an important part in cell 
division and growth. Within the cell (either in the centre or excentrical) is usually § 
minute, soft, subgelatinous body ealled the nueleus, whose functions appear to be inti 
mately connected with the first formation of the new cell. As this cell increases in si ey 
and its walls in thickness, the protoplasm and watery cell-sap become absorbed or dried 
* up, the firm cellulose wall alone remaining as a permanent fabric, either empty or fille¢ 
with various organized substances produced or secreted within it 
192. The principal organized contents of cells are 
sap, the first product of the digestion of the food of plants ; it contains the ele 
ments of vegetable growth in a dissolyed condition. 
sugar, of which there are two kinds, called cane-sugar and grape-sugar. Tt usually 
exists dissolved in the sap. It is found abundantly in growing parts, in fruits, and Mm 
germinating seeds. 
dextrine, or vegetable mucilage, a gummy substance, between mucilage and starch 
starch or fecula, one of the most universal und conspicuous of cell-contents, an4 
often so abundant in farinaceous roots and seeds as to fill the cell-cavity. It consist® 
of minute grains called starch-granules, which vary in size and are marked with mo 
or less conspicuous concentric lines of growth. The chemical constitution of stare 
is the same as that of cellulose ; it is unaffected by cold water, but forms a jelly with 
boiling water, and turns blue when tested by iodine. When fully Heetlved it is n? 
longer starch, but dextrine. 
chlorophyll, very minute granules, containing nitrogen, and coloured green unde? 
the action of sunlight. These granules are most abundant in the layers of cells immé 
diately below the surface or epidermis of leaves and young bark. ‘The green colouring 
matter is soluble in alcohol, and may thus be removed from the granules. 
chromule, 4 name given to a similar colouring matter when not green, 
_ wax, oils, camphor, and resinous matter, are common in cells or in cavities in th? 
tissues between the cells, also various mineral substances, either in an amorphous stal® 
or as microscopic crystals, when they are called Raphides. 
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§ 2. Arrangement of the Blementary Tissues, or Structure of the Organs of Plants. 


193, Leaves, young stems, and branches, t 
during the first year of their existence consist anatomically of " 

1, a cellular system, or continuous mass of cellular tissue, which is developed bot 
Vertically as the stem or other parts increase in length, and horizontally or laterally as 
they increase in thicknes 


s or breadth, It surrounds or is intermixed with the fibro- 
vascular system, or it ma 


y exist alone in some parts of phenogamous plants, as well 

as in cryptogamous ones. A ‘ok 

2, a fibro-vascular system, or continuous mass of woody and vascular tissue, which 

is gradually introduced vertically into, and serves to bind together, the cellular system, 

It is continued from the stem into the petioles and veins of the leaves, and into the pe- 

dicels and parts of the flowers, and is never wholly wanting in any phrenogamous plant. 

8, an epidermis, or outer skin, formed of one or more layers of flattened (horizon~ 

tal), firmly coherent, and usually empty cells, with either thin and transparent or thick 

and opaque walls. Tt covers almost ‘all parts of plants exposed to the outward air, 

protecting their tissues from its immediate action, but is wanting in those parts of 
aquatic plants which are constantly submerged. 


194. The epidermis is frequently piereed by minute spaces between the cells, called 
Stomates. 'They are oval or mouth-shaped, bordered by Lips, formed of two or tore 
elastic cells so disposed as to cause the stomate to open in a moist, and to close wp in 
a dry state of the atmosphere. They communicate with intercellular cavities, and are 
obviously designed to regulate evaporation and respiration. They are chiefly found 
upon leaves, especially on the under surface. 

195. When a Phexnogamous plant has outlived the first season of its 


and most parts of phenogamous plants, 


layers between a central 
pith (198, 1), and an external separable bark (198, 5). In Hiadiordine (Monocotyle- 
fibres running through the 
and there is usually no distinct central pith, 
nor outer separable bark. 


xogens and Endogens, is 
gularities of growth, or by the production of large 
arch or other substances (192). There is sel- 
the concentric circles of fibro-vascular tissue in Exogens 
ve no relation to seasons of growth, and the epidermis 

has no stomates, 

197. In the Stem or branches, 

difference between Exogens and 
there is a tendency to a circular arrangement of the fibro-vascular 


198. The Exogenous stem, after the first year of its growth, consists of 
1, the pith, a cylinder of cellular tissue, occupying the centre op longitudinal axis 
of the stem. It is active only in young stems or branches, becomes dried up and com- 
pressed as the wood hardens, and often finally disappears, 
in old trees, 


, OF ig scarcely distinguishable 
2, the medullary sheath, which surrounds and eneases the pith. Tt abounds in 
spiral vessels (188, 3), and is in direct connection, when young, with the leaf-buds and 
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branches, with the petioles and veins of leaves, and other ramifications of the syst 
Like the pith, it gradually disappears in old wood. 

3, the wood, which lies immediately outside the medullary sheath. It is form#! 
of woody tissue (188, 2), through which, in most cases, vessels (188, 3) variously dt 
posed are interspersed. It is arranged in annual concentric circles (211), which usuallf 
remain active during several years, but in older stems the central and older layers } 
come hard, dense, comparatively inactive, and usually deeper coloured, forming what 
is called heart-wood or duwramen, the outer, younger, and usually paler-coloured living 
layers constituting the sapwood or alburnum. 

4, the medullary rays, which form vertical plates, originating in the pith, av 
radiating from thence, traverse the wood and terminate in the bark. ‘They are formeé 
of cellular tissue, keeping up a communication between the living portion of the centt 
of the stem and its outer surface. As the heart-wood is formed, the inner portion 
the medullary rays ceases to be active, but they usually may still be seen in old w 
forming what carpenters call the silver grain. 

5, the bark, which lies outside the wood, within the epidermis. It is, like # 
wood, arranged in annual concentric circles (211), of which the outer older ones becom® 
dry and hard, forming the corky layer or outer bark, which, as it is distended by th 
thickening of the stem, either cracks or is cast off with the epidermis, which is no long’ 
distinguishable. Within the corky layer is the cel/ular, or green, or middle bark, fovme® 
of loose thin-walled pulpy cells containing chlorophyll (192) ; and which is usually tht 
layer of the preceding season. The innermost and youngest circle, next the young 
wood, is the Liber or inner bark, formed of long tough woody tissue called bast-cells. 

199. The Endogenous stem, as it grows old, is not marked by the concentric ciré 
of Exogens. The wood consists of a maériz’ of cellular tissue irregularly traversed by 
vertical cords or bundles of woody and vascular tissue, which are in connection wil 
the leaves, These vascular bundles change in structure and direction as they pa 
down the stem, losing their vessels, they retain only their bast- or long wood-celli 
usually curving outwards towards the rind. The old wood becomes more compact a 
harder towards the circumference than in the centre. The epidermis or rind eithet 
hardens so as to prevent any increase of diameter in the stem, or it distends, withow! 
increasing in thickness or splitting or casting off any outer layers. 

200. In the Leaf, the structure of the petioles and principal ribs or veins is thé 
same as that of the young branches of which they are ramifications. In the expanded 

rtion of the leaf the fibro-vascular system becomes usually very much ramified, fo 
ing the smaller veins. These are surrounded and the interstices filled up by a eopiow® 
and yery active cellular tissue, The majority of leayes are horizontal, having a differ 
ently constructed upper and under surface. The cellular stratum forming the uppe& 
surface consists of closely set: cells, placed vertically, with their smallest ends next the 
surface, and with few or no stomates in the epidermis. In the stratum forming the 
under surface, the cells are more or less horizontal, more loosel placed, and have g¢ 
nerally empty spaces between them, with stomates in the epidermis communicating 
with these intercellular spaces. In vertical leaves (as in a large number of Australia? 
plants) the two surfaces are nearly similar in structure. 

201. When leaves are reduced to scales, acting only as protectors of young buds, OF 
without taking any apparent part in the economy of vegetable life, their struc 
though still on the same plan, is more simple ; their fibro-vascular system is less ram 
fied, their cellular system more uniform, and there are few or no stomates. 

202. Bracts and floral envelopes, when green and much deyeloped, resemble leav® 
in their anatomical structure, but in proportion as they are reduced to scales or tran 
formed into petals, they lose their stomates, and their systems, both fibro-vascular ane 
cellular, become more simple and uniform, or more slender and delicate. 

203. In the stamens and pistils the structure is still nearly the same. The fibro 
vascular system, surrounded by and intermixed with the cellular tissue, is usually sit 

le in the filaments and style, more or less ramified in the flattened or expanded ‘part 
such as the anther-cases, the walls of the ovary, or carpellary leaves, etc. ‘The polle™ 
consists of granular cells variously shaped, marked, or combined, peculiar forms being 
constant in the same species, or often in large genera, or even Orders. The stigmatie 
portion of the pistil is a mass of loosely cellular substance, destitute of epidermis, and 


oOs 
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usually isin communication with the ovary by a channel running down the centre of 
the style, 


204, ‘Tubers, fleshy thickenings of the stem or other parts of the plant, succulent 
leaves or branches, the fleshy, woody, or bony parts of fruits, the albumen, and the 
thick fleshy parts of embryos, consist chiefly of largely developed cellular tissue, re- 
plete with starch or other substances (192), deposited apparently in most cases for the 


eventual future use of the plant or its parts when recalled into activity at the approach 
of a new season, 


205. Hairs (171) are usually expansions or processes of the epidermis, and consist 
of one or more cells placed end to end. When thick or hardened into prickles, they 
still consist usually of cellular tissue only. Thorns (170) contain more or less of a 
fibro-vascular system, according to their degree of development. 

206. Glands, in the primary sense of the word (175, 1), consist usually of a rather 
loose cellular tissue without epidermis, and often replete with resinous or otlier sub- 
stances, 


§ 8. Growth of the Organs. 
207. Roots grow in length constantl 
fibres, in proportion as they find the 


ing the germ of future branches, but their fibres proceed irregularly from any part of 
their surface without previous in 


a time, either wholly by the close of the season, or partially by a deficiency of nutri- 
ment at any piirtiotiber ot 


commencing or renewing 
cap, which is pushed on as 
cells are formed immediately under it; and’ the new cells, constituting a greater or 
lesser portion of the ends of the fibres, remain some time in a growing state before 
they have attained their full size. 


209, The roots of Exo, 


gens, when perennial, increase in thickness like stems by the 
addition of concentrie layers, but these are us 


commencement may be found of many of the leaves it is to bear; and before a leaf 
unfolds, every leaflet of 

margin, may often be traced in miniature, and thenceforth till it attains its full size, 
the branch grows and expan the lower part of 
a branch and more rarely (e,9. in some Meliacee) the lower part of a compound leaf 
attains its full size before the young leaves or leaflets of the extromit 


the innermost preceding layer and outside the new 
sion of concentric circles. The sap elaborated by 
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cells (190) are formed. ‘These cells separate in layers, the inner ones constituting the 
new ring of wood, and the outer ones the new bark or liber. In most exogenous treesy 
in temperate climates, the seasons of growth correspond with the years, and the ring 
of wood remain sufliciently distinct to indicate the age of the tree ; but in many tropic 
and some evergreen trees, two or more rings of wood are formed in one year. 

212. In endogenous perennial stems (199), the new wood or woody fibre is formed 
towards the centre of the stem, or irregularly mingled with the old. The stem consé 
quently either only becomes more dense without increasing in thickness, or only in* 
creases by gradual distention, which is never very considerable. It affords there 
no certain criterion for judging of the age of the tree. 4 

213. Flowers have generally all their parts formed, or indicated by protuberances OF 
growing cells at a very early stage of the bud. These parts are then usually more 1 
gularly placed than in the fully developed flower. Parts which afterwards unite ar 
then distinct, many are present in this rudimentary state which are never further de 
veloped, and parts which are afterwards very unequal or dissimilar are perfectly alikt 
at this early period. On this account flowers in this very early stage are supposed bY 
some modern botanists to be more norma/, that is, more in conformity to a suppose! 
type; and the study of the early formation and growth of the floral organs, calle 
Organogenesis, has beon considered essential for the correct appreciation of the affiniti® 
of plants. In some cases, however, it would appear that modifications of developmen! 
not to be detected in the very young bud, are yet of great importance in the distinctiol 
of e groups of plants, and that Organogenesis, although it may often assist in clearil 
up a doubtful point of affinity, cannot nevertheless be exclusively relied on in estimating 
the real value of peculiarities of structure. 

214. The flower is considered as a bud (flower-bud, alabastrum) until the perian 
expands, the period of flowering (anthesis) 1s that which elapses from the first expand” 
ing of the perianth, till the pistil is set or begins to enlarge, or, when it does nat se 
until the stamens and pistil wither or fall. After that, the enlarged ovary takes 
name of young fruit. 

215. At the close of the season of growth, at the same time as the leaf-buds or see 
are formed containing the germ of future branches or plants, many plants form also, 
or near the bud or seed, large deposits, chiefly of starch. In many cases,—such as the 
tubers of a potato or other root-stock, the scales or thickened base of a bulb, the albt" 
men or the thick cotyledons of a seed,—this deposit appears to be a store of nutrimen4 
which is partially absorbed by the young branch or plant during its first stage ? 
growth, before the roots are sufficiently developed to supply it from without. In som 
eases, however, such as the fleshy thickening of some stems or eduneles, the pericarp 
of fruits which perish long before germination (the first growth of the seed), neithel 
the use nor the cause of these deposits has as yet been clearly explained. 


§ 4, Functions of the Organs. 


216. The functions of the Root are,—1. To fix the plant in or to the soil or othe 
substance on which it grows, 2. To absorb nourishment from the soil, water, or ail} 
into which the fibres have penetrated (or from other plants in the case of parasites}y 
and to transmit it rapidly to the stem, The absorption takes place through the young 
growing extremities of the fibres, and through a peculiar kind of hairs or absorbill 
organs which are formed at or near those growing extremities. The transmission ™ 
the stem is through the tissues of the root itself? The nutriment absorbed consi® 
chiefly of carbonic acid and nitrogen or nitrogenous compounds dissolved in wately 
3. Tn some cases roots secreto or exude small quantities of matter in a manner 2! 
with a purpose not satisfactorily ascertained. 

217. The Stem and its branches support the leayes, flowers, and fruit, transmit 
crude sap, or nutriment absorbed by the roots and mixed with previously organi# 
matter, to the leaves, and ve-transmit the assimilated or aialotaied sap from the leav® 
to the growing parts of the plant, to be there used up, or to form deposits for fut! 
use (204), The transmission of the ascending crude sap appears to take place chiellf 
through the elongated cells associated with the vascular tissues, passing from one & 
to another by a process but little understood, but known by the name of endosmoses 
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218. Leaves are functionally the most active of the organs of vegetation. In them 


is chiefly conducted digestion or Assimilation, a name given to the process which 


accomplishes the following results :—1. The chemical decomposition of the oxygenated 
matter of the sap, 


the absorption of carbonic acid, and the liberation of pure oxygen 
at the ordinary temperature of the air. 2. A counter-operation by which oxygen is 
absorbed from the atmosphere and carbonic acid is exhaled, 3. The transformation 
of the residue of the crude sap into the organized substances which enter into the com- 
position of the plant. The exhalation of oxygen appears to take place under the influ- 
ence of solar heat and light, chiefly from the under surface of the leaf, and to be in 
Some measure regulated by the stomates; the absorption of oxygen goes on always in 
the dark, and in the daytime also in certain eases. Tho transformation of the sap is 
effected within the tissues of the leaf, and continues probably more or less throughout 
the active parts of the whole plant. 


219. The Floral Organs seldom contribute to the growth of the plant on which they 
are produced ; their functions are wholly concentrated on the formution of the seed with 
the germ of a future plant. 


220, The Perianth (calyx and corolla) acts in the first instance in protecting the 
stamens and pistils during the early stages of their development. When expanded, 
the use of the brilliant colours which they often display, of the sweet or strong odours 
they emit, has not been adequately explained, Perhaps they may have great influence 
in attracting those insects whose concurrence has been shown in many cases to be ne- 
cessary for the due transmission of 


the pollen from the anther to the stigma. 
221, The pistil, when stimulated by 


the action of the pollen, forms and nourishes 
the young seed. The varied and complicated contriy: i 


protects the seed until its maturity, and then often 
promotes its dispersion by a great variety of contrivances or apparently collateral cur- 
cumstances, e.g by an elastic dehiscence which casts the seed off to'a distance ; by 
the development of a pappus, wings, hooked or other appendages, which allows them 
to be carried off’ by winds, or by animals, ete., to which they may adhere; by their 
small specific gravity, which enables them to float down streams ; by their attractions 


to birds, etc., who taking them for food drop them often at great distances, ete. Ap- 


and other parts of flowers pone often. 

pollen, and the exudations of glandular hairs 
(175, 2) are often too copious not to exercise some influence on the phenomena of 
vegetation. The whole question, however, of vegetable exudations and their influence 
on the economy of vegetable life, is as yet but imperfectly understood. 


Cuar. IV. Cotmnorton, Presrnyation, 


224. Plants can undoubtedly 
gathered. But time will rarely ad; 


AnD DrrErMiInatton op PLants. 


© root, stem, leaves, Jlowers 
nature). Tt is not, however, 
but the collector should aim at 
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completeness, Fragments, such as leaves without flowers, or flowers without leaves: 
are of little or no use. 
226. Tf the plant is small (not exceeding 15 in.) or can be reduced to that lengt! 
by folding, the specimen should consist of the whole plant, including the principal p 
of the root. If it be too large to preserve the whole, a good flowering-branch should bé 
selected, with the foliage as low down as can be gathered with it; and one or two % 
the lower stem-leaves or radical leaves, if any, should be added, so as to preserve % 
much as possible of the peculiar aspect of the plant. 
227, The specimens should be taken from healthy uninjured plants of a mediutt 
size. Or if a specimen be gathered because it looks a little different from the majorif} 
of those around it, apparently belonging-to the same species, a specimen of the mor 
prevalent form should be taken from the same locality for comparison. A, 
228. For bringing the specimens home, a light portfolio of pasteboard, covered witlt 
calico or leather, furnished with straps and buckles for closing, and another for slingiNg 
on the shoulder, and containing a few sheets of stout coarse paper, is better than the 
old-fashioned tin box (except, perhaps, for stiff prickly plants and a few others), ‘Th@ 
specimens as gathered are placed between the leaves of paper, and may be crowded to 
gether if not left long without sorting. 
229. If the specimen brought home be not immediately determined when freshy 
but dried for future examination, a note should be taken of the time, place, an® 
situation in which it was gathered ; of the stature, habit, and other particulars 7" 
lating to any tree, shrub, or herb of which the specimen is only a portion; of th 
kind of root it has; of the colour of the flower; or of any other particulars whid 
the specimen. itself cannot supply, or which may be lost in the process of dryi 
These memoranda, whether taken down in the field, or from the living specime™ 
when brought home, should be written on a label attached to the specimen or pre 
served with it. 
230. To dry specimens, they are laid flat between several sheets of bibulous papel 
and subjected to pressure. ‘The paper is subsequently changed at intervals, until the 
are dry. F. 
231. In laying out the specimen, care should be taken to preserve the natural pos! 
tion of the parts as far as consistent with the laying flat. In general, if the specime? 
is fresh and not very slender, it may be simply laid on the lower sheet, holding it bf 
the stalk and drawing it slightly downwards; then, as the upper sheet is laid over, 
it be slightly drawn downwards as it is pressed down, it will be found, after a few 
trials, that the specimen will have retained a natural form with very little trouble. i 
the specimen has been gathered long enough to have become flaccid, it will req ire 
more care in laying the leaves flat and giving the parts their proper direction. Spee! 
mens kept in tin boxes, will also often haye taken unnatural bends which will req) ire 
to be corrected. ; 
232. If the specimen is very bushy, some branches must be thinned out, but alway’ 
so as to show where they have been. If any part, such as the head of a thistle, th® 
stem of an Orobanche, or the bulb of a Lily, be very thick, a portion of what is to b® 
the under side of the specimen may be sliced off. Some thick specimens may be sp!” 
from top to bottom before drying. I 
233. If the specimen be succulent or tenacious of life, such as a Sedum or a 
Orchis, it may be dipped in boiling water all but the flowers. This will kill the plam™ 
at once, and enable it to be dried rapidly, losing less of its colour or foliage thal 
would otherwise be the case. Dipping in boiling water is also useful in the cas 
2 Heaths and other plants which are apt to shed their leaves during the process ® 
rying. { 
234. Plants with very delicate corollas may be placed between single leaves of very 
thin unglazed tissue-paper. In ghifting these plants into dry paper the tissue-paper ® 
not to be removed, but lifted with its contents on to the dry paper. - 
235. The number of sheets of paper to be placed between each specimen or sheet % 
specimens, will depend, on the one hand, on the thickness and humidity of the spe” 
mens ; on the other hand, on the quantity and quality of the paper one has at commane 
The more and the better the paper, the less frequently will it be necessary to chang? 
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The paper ought to be coarse, stout, and unsized. 
Common blotting-paper is much too tender. 


for use. 


241, When the specimens are quite dry and stiff, 
with a single sheet of paper between each layer, 
The specimens may be placed very closely on th 
layer on each sheet, and care musi be taken to protect the bundles by sufficient cover- 
ing from the effects of external moisture or the attacks of insects, 

242. In laying the specimens into the herbarium, no more than one species should 
ever be fustened on one sheet of paper, although several specimens of the same species 
may be laid side by side. And throughout the process of drying, packing, and laying 


ane great: care must be taken that the Inbels be not separated from the specimens they 
elong to. 


243. To examine or dissect flowers or fruits in 


soften them, If the parts are very delicate, this is best done by gradually moistening 
them in cold water 3 in most cases, 


a » steeping them in boiling water or in steam is much 
oer Very hard fruits and seeds will require boiling to be able to dissect them 
easily. 


244, For dissecting and examinin 
knife and a pocket-lens of two or th 


they may be packed up in bundles 
and this paper need not be bibulous. 
e sheets, but not in more than one 


dried specimens it is necessary to 


i with a stage holdi 
a glass plate, upon which the flowers may be laid i si ng 
which should be narrow and poin: 


togamic botany 


uses of 4, 4, 1, and 14 inches 
245. To assist the student in determining 


or ascertaini 
longing to a Flora, analytical tables show! 


ng the » of a plant be- 
Id be prefixed 5 Dede Geek ae 


to the Orders, Genera, and 
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Species. These tables should be so constructed as to contain, under each brackel i 
equally indented, two (rarely three or more) alternatives as nearly as possible contré 
tory or incompatible with each other, each alternative referring to another brackefy 9 
having under it another pair of alternatives further indented. The student having 
plant to determine, will first take the general table of Natural Orders, and examin 
his plant at each step to see which alternative agrees with it, will be led on to # 
Order to which it belongs ; he will then compare it with the detailed character of tl! 
Order given in the text. If it agrees, he will follow the same course with the table? 
the genera of that Order, and again with the table of species of the genus. But! 
each case, if he finds that his plant does not agree with the detailed description of # 
genus or species to which he has thus been referred, he must revert to the beginmil 
and carefully go through every step of the investigation before he can be satisfied. 
fresh examination of his specimen, or of others of the same plant, a critical considé 
tion of the meaning of every expression in the characters given, may lead lim to dete! 
some minute point overlooked or mistaken, and put him into the right way. Spetl 
vary within limits which it is often very difficult to express in words, and it prov 
often impossible, in framing these analytical tables, so to divide the genera and spetié 
that those which come under one alternative should absolutely exclude the othe! 
In such doubtful cases both alternatives must be tried before the student can come! 
the conclusion that his plant is not contained in the Flora, or that it is erroneowt! 
deseribed. 
246. In those Floras where analytical tables are not given, the student is usual 
ided to the most important or prominent characters of each genus or species, eitll 
= a general summary prefixed to the genera of an Order or to the species of # 
genus, for all such genera or species; or by a special summary immediately precedi 
the detailed description of each genus or species. In the latter case this summa 
called a diagnosis, Or sometimes the important characters are only indicated | 
italicizing them in the detailed description. 
247. It may also happen that the specimen gathered may present some occasionl 
or accidental anomalies peculiar to that single one, or to a very few individuals, whit 
may prevent the species from being at one recognized by its technical characters. 
may be useful here to point out a few of these anomalies which the botanist may! 
most likely to meet with. For this purpose we may divide them into two classes, Wi 
1. Aberrations from the ordinary type or appearance of a species for which 
general cause may be assigned. j 
A bright, light, and open situation, particularly at considerable elevations above #) 
sea, or ab high latitudes, without too much wet or drought, tends to increase the sizea™ 
heighten the colour of flowers, in proportion to the stature and foliage of the plant+ 
Shade, on the contrary, especially if accompanied by richness of soil and sufficiel 
moisture, tends to increase the foliage and draw up the stem, but to diminish the m 
ber, size, and colour of the flowers. 
A hot climate and dry situation tend to increase the hairs, prickles, and other pt® 
ductions of the epidermis, to shorten and stiffen the branches, rendering thorny plan 
yet more spinous. Moisture in a rich soil has a contrary effect. 
The neighbourhood of the sea, or a saline soil or atmosphere, imparts a thicker aM 
more succulent consistence to the foliage and almost every part of the plant, and ap 
ae not unfrequently to enable plants usually annual to live through the winti 
lowers in a maritime variety are often much fewer, but not smaller. ‘ 
The luxuriance of plants growing in a rich soil, and the dwarf stunted character 4 
those crowded in poor soils, are too well known to need particularizing. Tt is also ® 
everyday observation how gradually the specimens of a species become dwarf at 
stunted as we advance into the cold damp regions of the summits of high mountall™ 
ranges, or into high northern latitudes; and yet it is frequently from the want of 0 
tention to these circumstances that numbers of false species have been added to 
Enumerations and Floras. Luxuriance entails not only increase of size to the whol! 
plant, or of particular parts, but increase of number in branches, in leaves, or leaile® 


of a compound leafs or it may diminish the hairiness of the plant, induce thorns “ 
grow out into branches, ete. 
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i F : é : ‘ e larger, 
Capsules which, while growing, lie close upon the ground, will often become larg 
mone puscuoni and less readily dehiscent, than those which are not so exposed to the 

moisture of the soil, 


Herbs eaten down by sheep or cattle, or crushed underfoot, or otherwise checked in 


their growth, or trees or shrubs cut down to the ground, if then exposed to favourable 
circumstances of soil and climate, 


will send up luxuriant side-shoots, often so different 

in the form of their leaves, in their ramification and inflorescence, as to be scarcely re- 
cognizable for the same species, 

Annuals which have germinated in 5 

very different in aspect from indivi 


later, are stopped by summer drou 
followin 


ennials, 
Hybrids, or crosses betwe : 

anomalous specimens Frequent as they are in gardens, where 

they are artificially produced, they are probab 

ject there is much diversi some believing them to be very frequent, others 

almost denying their existence. Absolute proof of the origin of a plant found wild, is 

of course impossible ; but it is pretty 


pring, and flowered without check, will often be 
duals of the same species, which, having germinated 
ghts or the approach of winter, and only flower the 
§ Season upon a second growth, The latter have often been mistaken for per- 


re mere varieties of one species. The be- 
ginner, however, must be very cautious not 
between two species, 


racters, such as stat 


servation of a sing 


long series of intermediate forms, and, when met 
with, should lead to the search for the other connecting links, 


errations from the ordinary type, that is, those of which the cause 
ts unknown. 


_ These require the more attention, as they may sometimes lead the 
in his search for the genus, whilst the aberrations above-mentioned as reducible more or 
less to generul laws, affect chiefly the distinction of species, 

Almost all species with coloured flowers are liable to occur occasionally with them 
all white, 

Many may be 


: found even in a wild state with double flowers, that! is, with a multi- 
plication of petals, 

lants which have usnally conspicuous 
at all, either to the flowers prod 
dividual plants, or the 
_ Flowers usually 


beginner far astray 


petals will occasionally appear without any 
uced at. particular seasons, or to all the flowers of in- 
petals may be reduced to narrow slips 
very regular, ma: 


;0n certain individuals, Jose more or less of their 
nregularity, or Appear in some very different shape. Spurs, for instance, may disap- 
pear, or be produced on all instead o 


part may be oceasionally ad 


ermaphrodite plants may produce ovcasionally unisexual flowe 
© stamens or of the pistils. 
leaves cut or civ: 
are usually of one 
aberrations which 
Cifie distinctions, 


ided where they are usually entire, variegated or spotted where they 
colour, or the reverse, must also be classed amongst those accidental 
the botanist must always be on his guard against mistaking for spe- 
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The Figures refer to the Paragraphs of the Outlines. 


Aberrations . 
Abortivevy 4 Gos). 88a 
Abruptly pinnate . . 43 
Accessory organs . . 
Aciodiane =, Meh mo, 7) Se Bee 
Rohene rhs 28 
Acoleate . . . . 

Acuminate, acumen. . 47 
MICTR nn 0, aap 


Adherent . 140, 145 
Adnate . . . , 68,145 
Adnate anther 114 
Adventitious . eA Tord 


Aerial= growing in the 
air. 

Mstivation . . . . 102 

Aggregate fruit . 

Alabastrum (bud) . . 

Alee (wings) . . 87, 155 

Alate = having wings. 


Albumen, albuminous , 162 
Alburnum  . . 198 
Alliances . . . 182 
Alternate . . 82, 90 


Amentum=catkin . . 76 

Amphitropous 

Amplexicaul . .. 37 

Amygdaloid = almond- 
like. 


eres fin! vy LOD, 
Anastomose . ’ 40 
Anatropous Re We 134 
Androgynous. . . 87 
Augiospermous . . . 161 
Auisomerous, , 94 
Annuals . , , 12 
Anterior . . , 91 
Auther é 109, 114 
Anthesis (flowering pe- 
riod)’. 1a) eee 


Apetalous. . . . . 86 
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irvine mmaninestiioe 


Par. 
Apert we ony BO Le 
Apiculate= with a little 
point. 


Apocarpous . . . . 125 
Aquatic = growing in 
water 14 


Arboreous or arbores- 
cent plants . . . 12 
Aril, arillus 164 
Arillate (having an aril) 164 
Avistate ‘ 47 
Article, articulate, arti- 
culation . . ?¢ 54 
Artificial divisions and 
characters . “ 
Ascending « . . . 28 
Asepalous. . . . . 85 
Assimilation, . 
Auricle . , e+ ae 
Auriculate= having an- 
te a a) 
Axil, axillary. . . . 17 


Axile (in the axis) . . 132 
Banc: eT, . 198 
Barren 85, 110 


Base . . . 86, 48,115 
Bast-cells. . . : 
Bewiyses: 4 WH meee, 
Bi- (2 in composition), 44 
Bicarpellary , . . 
Bidentate.. . . . 44 
Biches Ss  . a ee 
Bids 4) GR agey dd 
Bifoliolate . . . . = 
Bijugate . . 

Bilabiate (two- -lipped) 10, 


Bilocular . ibe 
Bipinnate. . . 2 . 48 
Bieernal y- 5 4 « « 85 


OR GLOSSARY. 


Biternate. . . 
Blede?y\ee :, 

Bracts, bractese 60, 1, 
Bracteate = having bracts. 
Braeteoles . . 
Bristles, bristly . 
Bild Bye yey 
Bulb. F 
Boph9 aap ny 


Cespitose=tufted .  - 
Callous=hardened and 
usually thickened. 
Calycule, calyeulate. - 
Cilynre.-.- . 15; Se 
Cambium-region. . « 
Campanulate. . . «1 

Campylotropous . . 
Canescent . ‘ 
Capillary = hair-like. 
Uapitate sso s <5 
Copeules 4) 2 
Ose. -) ale 
Carpophore + 4 
Cartilaginous = of “the 
consistence of carti- 
lage or of parchment. 
Caruncule, carunculate . 
Caryopsis « ae 
Catkins . 
Cauline (on the sem) « 
Caulocarpie . . 
Cells (elementary) . 
Cells (of anthers) . 
Cells (of the ovary) . 
Cellular system. , 
Cellular tissue 


Cellulose. , 'e 
Centrifugal ~ ® 
Centripetal ag 
Cin -.. ae 


Par 
Chalaga 1.9, 4 188 
Character . 183 
Chlorophyll . 192 
Chromule . 192 
Ciliate . i ; 39 
Circumsciss .  , . 158 
Cirrhus=tendril 169 
Class . . s . 182 


Claw (of a petal) 
Climbing stem . . , 29 
Coats of' the ovule 


133 
Coats of the seed 163 
Corcias Geen oF ny 
Coherent . cui LES 
Collateral inserted one 
by the side of the 
other, 
Collection of specimens 224 
Comey’ |) ao Sie ces 
Common petiole. . . 39 


Complete flower. . . 89 
Compound leaf . . | 39 
Compound flower 
Compound fruit , 
Compound ovary 
Compound umbel . . 74 
Compressed. : 

Cone 
Confluent . — 
Conicdhs Seay w, ee sba 


Connate . : 145 
Connective, connectivum 109 
Connivent wn. 145 
Contorted, convolute . 102 


Cordate =. 4... . 49 
Cordiform =, . . , 49 
Coriaccons 2 . . | OBB 
Corky layer. 
Com .° , +, ET 
Corolla . 16, 90, 97 
Corrugate (crumpled) . 102 
Corymb, corymbose . 74 


Costate 7), 173 
Cotton, cottony . 173 
Cotyledons . 166 
Teepe 4 eg 28 


Crenate, erenulate , 


¢ 39 
nistate= having acrest= 
like appendage, 
Crown of the root . . 24 
Crumpled . nes MRETLOE 
Crustaceous , +. 55 
Cryptogamous plants . 10 
Gaim ey 34 
Cuneate 


Juspidate , 


ee om. Were 
Cupular (cup-shaped) , 186 
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Cylindricll 2. 2. 54 
Cyme, cymose . . . 74 


Deea- or decem- (10 in 
composition - 44,92 
Deciduous calyx . - 152 
Decompound. . . . 
Decumbent . . . . 28 
Decurrent. . . . . 87 
Deenssate . Fe, 
Definite, 5... . . 89 
Definitios . . . (pi. 
Dehiscence, dehiscent 


BeneGe yews! awe kee 
Depressed. . sb 5 Bd 
Descriptive Botany 
Determinate . ve 
Determination of plants 245 


Dextrine . od tee Ps 
Di- (2 in composition). 92 
Diadelphous . of lds. 
Diagnosis . + . 246 
Dialypetalous . . . 100 


Diandrons . . , . (93 
Dichlamydeous . 
Dichotomous . 

Diclinous . ees 
Dicotyledonous plants . 167 
Didymous. . . . . 54 
Didynamous . 
Difflises: ar '.. 4 . aes. 
Dipttate: .: YS ay penal 


7. 88 


Digynous . 93, 125 
Damerons:s- 6. « « we 
Dimidiate . oy ee LET 
Diocious . . een Se 
Dipetalous . + 98 
Disepalous wes 
DIS 5 « 4 186 
Dissepiment. . + + 126 
Dissected . A = 39 


Distichous . . . . 82 
Distinet 4 » 145 
Divaritate —.... <, sell’ 
Diverging, divergent 115,145 
POV IDE O nee Polen speltd 
Dorsal=on the back. 

Double flowers . . . 97 


Down, downy . . . 178 
Drape te ee eta 
Dry frnits . . . 158 
Duets . . . 188 
Doramen s a.) ~. 1 108 


Lv a en 76 
Echinate . 
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Par. 

Elaborated sap. . «217 
Elementary cells and tis- 

sues. . « . « « 186 

Hiliptical « «4. . 45 

Emarginate 


< ne AT 
Embryo . . 162, 166 


Endocarp. . . » 15Y 
Endogens, endogenous . 

plants . . . - 195 
Endogenous stem + 199 
Endosmose . . . 217 


Ennea- (9 in composi- 
fion)) ae a eee 109 
Bitire.. .«. .< .. a 2) BY 


Epicarp . . « 157 
Epidermis. 173, 193 
Epigynous. - 140 
Kpigynous disk . - 144 


Mpiphyte « .. . « . 4 
Torest ge re eer) 
Exalbuminous (without 
albumen) . « 162 
Examination of plants . 243 


Exogens, exogenous 
plants . . + 195 
Bxogenous stem . - 198 
Bxeerved 555 5. 2 1s 
Extrorse . . . . 118 


elite. ws Soe fb Ah 
Families . 
POMOC: 5 - iL ae 7) eS 
Fascicled, fasciculate 


32 
Vastigiate . 74 
Feeula . . 192 
Female . 85 


Pettileawy Ghee es e8S 
Bios. Fell. eae als 
Fibrous root. . . . 20 
Fibro-vascular system . 193 
Filament. . = QS 
Filiform=thread-like. 
Fimbriate= fringed. 

Pabelliform fan-shaped 45 
Wisehy ay ve ue so: he Ob 


Hicccose: qe es 4178 
Floral envelope. . . 15 
Floral leaves. . . , 6 
Flowers . 15, 84, 218, 219 


Flowering plants . . 10 
Foliaceous =leaf-like, 
Follicle 

Foramen , .eety 
Worked <4. } Saee3 
Foveolate . Then LOS 
Free 89, 132, 140, 145 
Fruit . . 15, 146, 222 

e 
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ar, 
Frutescent, fruticose 12 
Fonction . 7 
Funicle (fwniculus) . 164 
Fonnel-shaped 104 
Forrowed. . . 173 
Fusiform = spindle- 
shaped. . . 
Gamopetalous - 100 
@eminate,. . « « «82 
Genus, genera . . . 180 
Germ, germination, . 215 
Gibbots,”:, ., .,. . -cb05 
Glabrous . s, slike 
Glands 175, 206 
Glandular-setose. . . 178 
Glaucous . . a oe ht 
Globose, globular 54 
Glochidiate . . . . 178 
Glume . > 83 
Glatinogs:. ...., . 173 
Gaia is iy ep? LOO 
Gymnospermous - 161 
Gynobasis, gynophore . 143 
Habit. . . » 183 
Segre. «: ‘171, 205, 223 
BERG. 4. 5, 4) seen 
Head . 6 GS 
Heart-wood . ~ 198 
Hepta- (7 in composi- 
tion) ‘ ee nee 
Herbaceous perennials dondl 
Herbarium 2, eee 
Hermaphrodite . . . 85 
Heterogamous. .. . . 87 
Hexa-(6in composition) 92 
Biium’.. 6.4;°%, 5. aS 
Mirsnte +. 1. des IS 
SEP. ae ow ee ee 
oary<. +, -, + dima 
Homogamous . . . 87 
eae .* tu aller uc 169 
Hybernaculum . . . 28 
Hybrids » 247 
Hypoerateriform(salver- 
* shaped)... . 104 
Hypogynous -— en: 
Imbricate, imbricated 58,102 
Imparipinnate wgees, AB 
Imperfect . kot wletel De 
neomplete . . . . 84 
Jadeinite.. .. >. + N08 
Indehiscent . , . 156 
Indeterminate . . . 67 
Indumentum  . . 17] 
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Par. 
Induplicate rs eee 
Inferior .. . . »« 140 
Tnferior radicle . +f ee 
Inflorescence. . . 66 
Tnfundibuliform (funnel- 
shaped). . « . . 104 
Innate anther . . . 114 
dusertion +, «, »*ss stdde 
Internode. .. . wees | 
Interrupted spike or Ta- 
ENG 0, ory eaten 
Introrse . . » 18 
Involucre, involucel 79 
Tivolute . 1 5 102 
Eereguler... 2, ogo PS 
Isomerous . 89 
Joint, joining . . . 54 
‘ Jugum, juga =pairs. 44 
BIEL at Piney te oo LE 
Bros. ae ele 
Labellum. . .« « « 105 
Laciniate . . he leat 
Lamina: .: 2s) »8i DOT 
Tanate=woolly . . . 178 
Lanceolate,. . . » « 45 
Taber Fe mata Srl heed 
Leaf, leaves 15, 35, 200, 218 
Leafebud ., 2 Galo «, 26 
Leoflet . .. ~ pee 
Leaf-opposed. , » bY 
Legume ; . 160 
Lepidote . . . « 19? 
Yi 198, 211 
Ligulate =strap-sh een 
Maint ee av Os - 104 
Timear.. . 45, 54 
Lip, lipped i, gills 
Lobe, lobed . vu 4.89 
Loculicidal’, ., >. ounce 
Lower . é 9] 


Lunate = crescent-shaped. 


Gytates, 6, eek ne 4) 


i ee) 
Marcescent . . « . 151 
Medly.. 6. o..s . 173 
Medullary rays and 
sheath... . . 198 
Membranous . 55 
Micropyle .. . » 165 
DET ak , Sl 
Monadelphous , 113 
Monandrous. . . « 112 
Moniliform . 54 


Mono- (1 in composi- 
mem). -s, 2, ox eee 
Monocarpellary . . + 
Monocarpic . . . + 
Monochlamydeous . 
Monocotyledonous plants 1”: 
Monecious . . « 
Monogynous. . . 
Monopetalous . . y 
Morphology . . . 8; 
Mucronate . . 
Multi- (many, or an in- 
definite number, in 
composition). . .« 
Morigate!. 04. ool 


Naked. . . . Sby 
Natural divisions and } 
characters. . . . J 
Natural Order . .,. 
Navicular =boat-shaped. 
Nectary . 1 


Nerve . 3 Aral 
Net-veined »« . ss 
Neuter ie et 
Nod@ “&., sdederes 


Novem- (9 in composi 
tion) 

Nucleus of a cell 2 

Nucleus of the ovule 

cnr PA. = “y 


Obcompressed 
Obconical , 
Obcordate 
Oblate. . ‘ 
Oblong . .. 
Obovate : ., joes 
1 a ee | 
Obpyramidal. . . . 
Obtuse . 
Oct- or octo- (8 i in come F 
position) . 44,70 
Oieet< sy Alcea 
Opposite . . .. ; 
Orbicular, . 2 am 
Ci 
CL ne 
Organogenesis , . . #1" 
Organs of vegetation and 
reproduction . . . 
Orthotropous , . 
Dyed Sat ‘ 
Ovary , 7 
Ovate . a 
Ovoid . 
Ovule . 


. 
so 
. 


Par. 
Palate. + i» 105 
Palea, paler . 7 82 


Paleaceous=of a chaffy 
consistence. 

Balmate. tls) ex 41, 42 

Palmatifid, palmatiseet. 42 


Panicle, paniculate . . 74 
Papillee 


Te Phy, 
Pappus. + + 155 
Parallel veins . . . 40 
Rarasite: get iyé ut ge. he 
Parenchyma , . 188 
Parietal . 182 
Pectinate . ere. oh 
Pedate . ve ow Ah, A 
Pedatifid, pedatisect . 42 
HEC ey ee ne ks WO) 
Pedicellate=ona pedicel. 
Peduncle. . , 68 


Peduneulate=on a ‘pe. 
duncle. 


Peltaie Ay, 5 aie 
Penicillate 1. pee 
Penta- (5 in composition) 92 
Popo... Wed! a) ye li 
Perennials vow’ 1B 
Perfect flower » . 84 
Bertaliste +s ales sueey. 
Perianth . 15, 98, 202, 220 
Pericarp , » . » 164 
Perigynous A . 140 
Perisperm + <0 « 162 
Persistent. 146 


Personate . 


105 
Petal, ss wilde OL) 
Petiole Silt # SUCHE 
Petiolule . 39 


heenogamons, phanero- 


gamouws . . , . 10 
Phyllariegs. . . . 79 
Phyllodium=a flat pe- 
tiole with no blade. 
ilose. , Fete aie uke 
Pinna . ee eee 
Pinnate +, Al, 42 


Pimnatifia, pinnatisect » 42 


Pistil . 15, 90, 120, 203, 221 
Pistillate . ne ie OD: 
Rote Jee 6G ABS 
Placenta, placentation . 131 
Tsai tolled a. 8 
Plicate Og: 
Plumose , ~ oye 
Plumule , + » 166 


Dot A 
lari- = several, in com- 
Position, 


lurilocular . 126 
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Par. 
Pod eee: 
Bedocarp.. : dcr 120 
Pollen . 109,119 


Poly- (many, or an in- 
definite number, in 
composition) . , . 92 

Polyadelphous 

Polyandrous . 

Polygamous. . . . 86 


Polygynous . . 92, 125 
Polypetalous . - 100 
Pome . 160 
Posterjor . * 91 


Prefoliation. . . . 57 
Preservation of  speci- 


mens irs 224 
Prickles , , , 170 
Primine ran» dw SS 
Procumbent . » 28 
Proliferous reeled 
Prosenchyma 188 
Prostrate. » . « , 98 
Protoplaam . . . . 191 


Pubescent, puberulent . 173 

Pulvinate (cushion- 
shaped) . . . 

Punctiform—=like a point 
or dot. 


136 


Putamen . a ah ral, 
Pyramidal : » 54 
Pyrenes ~ odbT 


Quadri- (4 in composi- 
BROT Yat 9 + See tell 
Quincuneial . 
Quinque- (5 in compo- 
sition) . — 
Quintuplinerved, . . 40 


Race , 


oe Me res 
Raceme, racemose . . 74 
Rachis. - . 89,68 
Radical ge aoe 
Radicle ~ wd bS 
Raphe . > « wh d4 
Raphides , she 
Receptacle » «74,185 
Reduplieate . . . . 102 
Regular’ 56) 4 2 4) BS 
Repiforniley -) ja mge ee 
Resupinate 105 


Reticulate . . 
Rete. « Ss ys AT 


Revolute . , “ ¥308 
Rhachis , , - 39, 68 
Rhaphe « 134 
Rhizome . 21, 24 


Rhomboidal , . . . 45 
MAGGS) Fy fe teh utr 
Ribbed . 3 
Ringent . . + «,. 105 
Root 15, 18, 196, 207, 216 
Rootstock . hal 4, 
Rostrate =beaked. 

Rosulate . . . . . 88 


. 


Rotate. 9 3 as. oes 104: 
Rudimentary. . . . 84 
Rugose + L738 
Runcinate. . pen Te 
Renner sf os os B6 
Saceate «2 ,. +. » 105 
Sauttate a). 3 + os 250 
Salver-shaped - « 104 
Samara oe «hoe 
re eam Bares elias cot" 
Sapwood . . 198 
Sarcocarp . Pe ey 
Sarmentose +1 be tea seat 
Seabrous . 173 


Seales. . 58, 59,172, 201 
Sealy bulb . . , 
Sealy surface . 


<i eee ae 

BR Ear ad et ae EO 
Scariose, scarious . . 55 
Scattered , + « 82 
Scion . Pree! a... “si 
Scorpioid cyme . . . 74 
Section oe gle 
Seeund wee 8 abe 
Secundine 133 


ie ear ee! Ai ce 
Segments. an... « BO 
Sepals . _ 
Septem- (7 in composi- 

tion) . 
Septicidal . 
Septum=partition . . 126 
Serrate, serrulate . . 39 
MESS ere Si TOS lve seo 
Seta, sete (bristles) . 173 
Setaceous (bristle-like) . 54 
Setose (bearing bristles) 173 
Sex- (6 in composition) 44 
Sheathing . . , 37 


vo. 


« 44 
- 158 


BANGS We yg TD 
Silicule, siliqua . « 160 
Silver grain, « « 198 
Simple 39 


Sinuate . . ) | 39 
Sinus . 
Smooth 
DACA ers Sul mee AY 
Bpatha . . 4. y 8 
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Spathulate . . . . 45 | Suture. + « «+ 159 | Umbel, umbellate, um- 
Species . . . . «177 | Symmetrical. . . . 89 bellule. . . . 88,7 
Specimen. . . . « 225 | Synandrouws . . . .112{ Umbilicate . . . . 1% 
Spherical . . . . . 54] Syncarpous . . . . 125] Umbonate . . . . 1 
Spike, spicate , . . 74 | Syngenesious . - 113 | Uncinate=hooked. 
Spikelet . cs « 7 16 enn Botany (p. xxiv.) | Undershrubs . cone 
Spinoue oo. ee TE Undulate . . 7 
Spiral vessels . . . 188] Taproot . . . . » 20] Unequally pinnate +a 
Spur, spurred . . . 105 | Teeth. . . . .39,101 | Unguiculate . F 
Squame=scales . . 58/ Tegmen . . . . . 163 | Unguis (claw) . . . 
Squarrose. . . . . 58} Tendril . . . . 29,169 | Uni- (1 in composition) 
Stamens . 15, 90,108,203 | Terete. . . . . 54 | Unilateral (one-sided) ra- 
Stimiunate ss. 4 SSb | Terngte . we 32, 41 pees sa vas 
Staminodia . . . . 110 | Terrestrial=growing on Unilocular . 
REAeE etki e as ce Meat ne the earth . . . . 14] Unisexual. . 
Stellate . . . . . 104] Testa. . . . . . 168 | Unsymmetrical . 
Stellate hairs . . . 172 | Tetra (4inconiposition) 92 | Upper. . 

Stem 15, 28, 197, 210, 217 | Tetradynamous . . . 113 | Urceolate . 
Stem-claspmg . . . 87] Thorns . . . . . 170] Utricle . 
Stefile. so. o + 86 | Throst .. 4 .. we wld 
Stigma . . . . 121 | Thyrsus, thyrsoid . . 74 | Valvate . . . . , 108 
Stipella . .-. Tissues (elementary) . 186 Valves. . . . . . loo 
Stipes, stipitate . . 65 | Tomentose . . . . 173 | Variety A, . 
Stipules . 63 | Toothed . . , . . 89 | Vascular tissue . « Tog 
Stock. . . . . 16,22] Torus. . . . . . 185] Vegetable Anatomy. 8, 1607 
Stole, stolon . , 28,30] Trees. . . + 12 | Vegetable Chemistry 
Stomates. . . . . 194 | Tri- Bin composition) 44,92 | Vegetable Homology or 
Stone, stone-frnit . .157| Tribe. . . . . . 182 Metamorphosis . . 99 
Striate . . . «173 | Trichotomons . . . 83 | Vegetable Physiology 8, 20/ 
Strigose, strigillose . . 178 | Trifid . . . . . . 41 | Veins, veinlets, venation 
Strophiole, strophiolate 164 | Trifoliolate . « Al } Vernation . , 
Style... . + » 121 | Trigonous - . . 54] Versatile anther. . 


i oe: 


rs 


Sub=a/most, or under, Tripinnate : . 43 | Verticil, verticillate. . 
in composition, Triplinerved . . . . 40] Vessels. rung 
Subelass, suborder , . 182} Triquetrous . . . . 54] Virgate= twiggy ae 
Submerged =under water. Tristichous . . . . 82| Viscid, viscons + iV 
Gubilste:.. 1, . ee bar) Wroneate-< Fes) ay. | Wibtal vite... 1. «0 Be 
Snaculeitye ) 6. 0) See Leinie. 12 Viviparons Sore 


Succulent fruits. . . 157] Tube. . . 101, US), rr 
Sucker . . . . + 80] Tuber, tuberous 20, 25, 204 
Suffrutescent, suffruti- Tuberculate +. + 4 173 | Wart, warted . . . 

ones - 2 dS ST Dba e+. 4. Ce So ey ee re rey 
Sugar. . . . . » 192) Tufted... . . « 281 Whorl, whorled, . . 38 
Suleate . . . . «173 | Tunicated a 27 | Wing, era . .. 87, 158 
Superior . . . . . 140 | Turbinate=top- shaped 54 | Wood. . > 
Superior radicle. . . 167] Twiner . . . 29 | Woedy tissue. . . 188 
Superposed= inserted one Twisted . . . « . 102 Wool, woolly i Ja 

above the other. Type, typical . . . 181 


FLORA AUSTRALIENSIS. 


Crass I. DICOTYLEDONS. 


Stem, when perennial, consisting of a pith in the centre, of one or more 
Concentric circles of woody tissue, and of the bark on the outside. Embryo 
with two cotyledons, the young stem in germination proceeding from be- 
tween the two lobes of the embryo or from a notch at its summit. 


The above characters are the most constant to separate Dicotyledons from Monocotyle- 
dons ; these two great classes have, however, each a peculiar habit, which in most cases is 
easily recognized. All Australian trees and shrubs, except Palms, a few Ferns, and Bam- 
00s, and a few others with linear grass-like leaves, are Dicotyledons ; so also are almost all 
plants with opposite, or whorled, or netted-veined leaves, or with the parts of the flower in 
fours, fives, or eights, or with indefinite stamens, all these characters being very rare in 
Monocotyledons, 

(The following list of Orders contained in this first volume is intended to show the 
“rangement adopted. The characters given are not absolute, nor without exception, and 
are inserted for the purpose of calling attention to one or two of the most striking or most 
*rbortant features of each Order. In some cases, where an Order is represented in 
Australia only by some anomalous genus, its exceptional character is placed in a parenthesis. 


An analytical key to the Orders will be given at the close of the work.) 


SUBCLASS I. POLYPETALA. 


Petals several, distinct (wanting in a few genera, very rarely united). 


1 Surins I, THaLamrrLora.—Torus small or elongated, rarely expanded 
ma disk. Ovary superior. Stamens definite or more frequently indefinite. 
Alliance (Cohors) I. Ranales.—Stamens indefinite, or if definite, opposite the 
netals. Carpels distinct or united at the base only, superior, or rarely enclosed in a 
Sleshy torus. Embryo small, in a fleshy albumen. A 

(Carpels united in Hupomatia and Nymphea, Embryo large, without albumen in some 
Menispermaceae and in Nelumbium.) 5 


T. Ranunovnacem, Herbs with radical or alternate leaves, or climbers with opposite 
leaves. No stipules, Sepals usually coloured and deciduous. Petals in a single series or 
none. Stamens indefinite. No arillus. 

UW. Ditextacea. Shrubs or undershrubs with alternate leaves. No stipules. Sepals 
usually herbaceous and persistent. ‘Petals in a single series. Stamens usually indefinite, 
Seeds with an arillus or strophiola, : ; 
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III. Macnonsacex. Shrubs or trees, with alternate leaves, Petals indefinite. Stamens 
indefinite. No arillus. (Calyx entire in the bud, irregularly split.) 

IV, Anonace%. Shrubs, trees, or woody climbers, with alternate leaves. No stipules. 
Sepals 3. Petals in 2 series of 3 each (excepting Zupomatia, where sepals and petals are 
combined in a mass). Stameus indefinite, Carpels indefinite. Albumen rominate. 

V. MENISPERMACE®, Twiners, with alternate leaves, No stipules, Flowers small, 
dicecious, Sepals in 2 or more series of 3 or 2 each. , Petals smaller than the inner sepals, 
or none, Stamens definite, opposite the petals. Carpels 6 or fewer. 


VI. Nywenmaces#. Aquatic herbs, Leaves usually peltate. Sepals or petals indefinite, 


or rarely in threes. Stamens indefinite. Carpels free or united, the ovules not in the 
inner angle. 


Alliance II. Parietales.—Stamens definite or indefinite. Ovary synearpous, with 
2 or more parietal placentas, either 1-celled, or incompletely divided by the placentas pra- 
truding in the cavity, or divided by false dissepiments connecting the placentas. Ovules 
usually several to each placenta, rarely solitary. 


VII. Paraveracea, Herbs, with alternate leaves. No stipules. Sepals 2. Petals 4. 
Flowers regular, with indefinite stamens, or irregular, with diadelphous definite stamens. 
Albumen copious, Embryo small. 

VIII, Cructrers, Herbs, with alternate leaves. No stipnles. Sepals 4, Petals 4« 
Stamens 6, tetradynamous or rarely 4, Placentas 2, connected by a false dissepiment, No 
albumen. Embryo curved, 

IX. Cappantrs, Herbs, shrubs, or trees. Stipules often prickly, Sepals 4 (2 outer 
ones sometimes united), Petals 4 (rarely more, or none, or united), Stamens indefinite, 
or if few, not tetradynamous. Placentas 2 or more. No albumen. Embryo curved. 

X, Viotarte®. Herbs or shrubs. Stipules herbaceous or small. Sepals 5. Petals 5 
(often irregular). Anthers 5, on short filaments, connivent or connected in a ring roum 
the pistil. Placentas usually 3. Albumen fleshy. Embryo rather large. 

XI. Brsivex. Trees or shrubs. Stipules none. Sepals 5 or fewer. Petals varions, 
often none, Stamens indefinite. Placentas 2, 3, or more (meeting in the axis in Cochlo- 
spermum). Albumen fleshy, Embryo rather large, 


Alliance III. Polygalinexe.—Spals and petals 5 each, rarely fewer. Stamens 
the same number or twice as many, or fewer when the flowers are irregular. Ovary usually 
2-merous (although in most genera occasionally 3—5-merous), partially or completely 


divided into as many cells. Ovules indefinite, or solitary with a superior micropyle. 
Albumen fleshy. 


XU. Prrrosporrs#. Trees, shrubs, undershrubs, or twiners, with alternate leaves. No 
stipules. Flowers regular or oblique, Stamens as many as petals. Embryo minute. 

TIT. TReManDRE®, Shrubs often heath-like, with alternate or whorled or opposite 
leaves. No stipules, Flowers regular. Stamens twice as many as petals. Embryo small 
or minute, . : 

XIV, Potycatem, Herbs, undershrnbs, or shrubs, with alternate leaves. No stipules. 


Flowers irregular. Stamens monadelphous, Embryo rather large, sometimes almost or 
quite without albumen. 


Alliance IV. Caryophyllinese.—Sepals or calyx-lobes 5 or oe . Petals 5 or 
Sewer. Stamens as many or twice as many, or indefinite. Ovary \-celled, with central 


placentas (except Frankenia). Albumen mealy. Embryo curved, or rarely straight when 
the albumen is scanty. 


(Ovary half-inferior in Portulaca.) 


XV. FRANKENIACEA, Small or prostrate undershrubs, or herbs, with small opposite 
leaves. No stipules. Calyx angular, toothed, Petals isomerous with the calyx, Stamens 
definite. Placentas parietal. 

XVI. Carvornyitem. Herbs, rarely undershrubs, with opposite entire leaves, Stipules 


none or scarious. Calyx toothed or sepals free. Petals isomerons with the calyx. Stamens 
definite. Placentas central, 
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XVII. Porrutacem, Herbs, often sucenlent, with alternate or opposite rap ; 4 
pules scarious or changed into hairs. Sepals 2. Petals more numerous than the sepals, 
Stamens indefinite or rarely definite. Placentas central. 


Alliance V. Guttiferales.—Sepals imbricate. Petals as many as sepals, or By | 
more. Stamens indefinite (except Blatinew). Ovary divided into cells, with axile pla 
centas, 


XVIII. Etativex. Herbs or undershrubs, with small opposite leaves. Stipules small. 
Flowers hermaphrodite. Stamens definite. a 

XIX. Hypertorvem. Herbs or shrubs, with opposite leaves. No stipules. Flowers 
hermaphrodite. Stamens indefinite. 

XX. Gurrrrers. Trees or shrubs 


, With opposite leaves. No stipules. Flowers poly- 
gamonus or unisexual, Stamens indefinite, 


Alliance VI. Malvales.—Sepals valvate (except Echinocarpus). Petals as many 
as sepals, or none. Stamens indefinite or monadelphous (except Lasiopetaler). Ovary di- 
vided into cells with axile placentas. 


XXI. Matvacra. Herbs, shrubs, or trees, with alternate leaves. Stipnles usually pre- 
sent. Stamens monadelphous. Anthers 1-celled. 

XXII. Srercustacex. Herbs, shrubs, or trees, with alternate leaves, Stipules usually 
present. Stamens monadelphous, or, if free, definite and alternating with the petals. An- 
thers 2-celled. 

XXIII. Trntacka. Trees 


or shrubs, rarely herbs, with alternate leaves. Stipules usually 
present, Stamens indefinite, 


free, or scarcely united at the base, Anthers 2-celled. 


Srries Il. Discirtora. 


) —Torus usually thickened or expanded into a 
disk, either free or adnate t 


o the ovary, or to the calyx, or to both, rarely 
reduced to glands, or wanting. Stamens as many or twice as many as petals, 
or fewer. Ovary superior, or partially immersed in the disk, divided into 
cells with axile placentas, or the carpels distinct. 


(Stamens indefinite in a very few exceptional species. Ovary inferior or enclosed in the 
calyx-tube in most Rhamnee ; 1-celled in some Olacinee.) 


Alliance VII. Geraniales.—Disk within the stamens, 
staminal tube, or reduced to glands, or obsolete. 


sometimes entire. Ovules usually 1 or 2 in each cell, 
raphe. 


or confluent with the 
Gynecium lobed or apocarpous, or 
lor both pendulous with a ventral 


XXIV. Linea. Herbs or shrubs, with undivided alternate leaves, Stipules often pre- 
sent. Disk small, glandular, or none 


. Ovary entire, Ovyules usually 2 in each cell, Al- 
bumen fleshy, rarely wanting, x 

XXV, Matpicuiacra, Woody climbers (rarely trees or shrubs), with opposite (rarely 
alternate) leaves, Stipules present. ‘Two glands on the outside of some or all the calyx. 
lobes (wanting in the Australian genera). Disk not large. Gynccium lobed or apocarpous. 
Ovules solitary in each cell. No albumen. k 

XXVI. Zycornrtuea, Herbs or shrubs, usually articalate or succulent, without glan- 
dular dots.’ Leaves 2-foliolate or pinnate, rarely simple. Stipules present. Disk fleshy, 
Ovary angular or lobed. Ovules 2 or more in each cell, Albumen fleshy or none. 

VII. Grraniacea, Herbs or shrubs, articulate or not, with toothed, divided, or 
compound leaves without glandular dots. Stipules usually present. Disk reduced to 5 
glands or obsolete. Ovary angular or lobed. Ovules 1, 2, or rarely more in each cell. Al- 

uumen none or rarely fleshy. 

XXVIII. Ruracka#. ‘Trees or shrubs, very rarely herbs, with com 
leaves, always marked with pellucid glandular dots. No stipules. Di 
Ovary rarely entire, usually lobed or the carpels distinct, wi 
«1m entirely apocarpous. Ovules 2 in each cell. Album 


pound or rarely simple 
sk within the stamens. 
th the styles connate or gync- 
en fleshy or none. 
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XXIX. Soranverm. Characters of Rutacee, except that the leaves are not dotted and 
the ovules are usually solitary in each cell. Taste generally bitter. 

XXX. Bursrracem. ‘Trees or shrubs, not dotted, but with a balsamic juice. Leaves 
pinnately or ternately compound. No stipules. Disk free or adnate to the ealyx-tubes 
Ovary entire. Ovules usually 2 in each cell, Albumen none, Cotyledons much folded of 
rarely thick and fleshy. 

XXXI. Metiacra. Trees or shrubs, with compound or rarely simple leaves, No sti- 
pules. Stamens monadelphous. Anthers sessile or rarely stipitate within or on the top 
the staminal tube, Ovary entire. Ovules 2 in each cell. Albumen none or fleshy. 


Alliance VIII. Olacales.—Disk various or none. Ovary entire. Ovules 1 to 8 in 
a solitary cell, or \ in each cell, pendulous with a dorsal raphe, the integuments not dis- 
tinct from the nucteus. Seeds solitary in the fruit or in the cells. Albumen copious. 


XXXII. Oxactnem. Trees or shrubs, rarely undershrubs or climbers. No stipules: 
Petals or corolla-lobes valvate (except Villaresia). Ovary 1-celled or incompletely 3- to 5- 
celled. Fruit 1-seeded. 

XXXII. Inrornem. Trees or shrubs. No stipules. Petals or corolla-lobes imbricate 
Ovary 8- or more celled, 


Alliance IM. Celastrales.—Dish thick and fleshy or adnate to the calyx, the 
stamens outside or upon it. Ovary entire (except Stackhousia). Ovules 1 or 2 in each 
cell, erect with a ventral raphe. 


XXXIV, Cerastrivem, ‘Trees or shrubs, with simple leaves. Stipules none, or minv! 
and deciduous, Calyx-lobes imbricate, Petals spreading. Stamens alternating with the 
petals or fewer. Ovary entire. 

XXXV. Sracknousing. Herbs or undershrubs, with simple leaves. Calyx-lobes im= 
bricate. Petals erect, usually connate. Stamens alternating with the petals, Ovary lobed« 

XXXVI, Reamnna. Trees or shrubs, with simple leaves, Stipules usually presente 
Calyx-lobes valvate. Petals small, concave (or none). Stamens opposite the petals, Ov: 
entire, often inferior. 

XXXVII. Amprtmr®, Climbers, with simple or compound leaves, the petiole usually” 
expanded into a stipule. Calyx-lobes imbricate. Petals valyate. Stamens opposite thé 
petals. Ovary entire, Albumen cartilaginous. Embryo small, 


Alliance HX. Sapindales.— Dish fleshy or adnate to the calyx, within or under of 
outside the stamens. Gyncecium entire, lobed or apocarpous, Ovules 1 or 2 in each cells 
ascending with a ventral raphe, or reversed, or suspended from an erect funiculus, or pen 
dulous with an inferior micropyle. 

XXXVIIL. Sapinpace®#. ‘Trees, shrubs, or climbers, with compound or simple leaves 
Stamens anisomerous with the petals, or twice as many as petals or of the same uumbels 
often (but not always) within the disk. Style 1. Oyules ascending. 

XXXIX. Anacarpiacea, Trees or shrubs, with compound or simple leayes, Stamet® 
as many or twice as many as petais, never within the disk, Ovules suspended from an erect 
fanicle or from the top or side of the cell with an inferior micropyle, . 


Orprr I. RANUNCULACEA. 


Sepals 3 or more, most frequently 5, usually petal-like and deciduous 
Petals of the same number or more, or sometimes none, or very small ane — 
deformed. Stamens indefinite, hypogynous, free. Anthers innate. Gyneeciu 
of several carpels, usually free; ovules anatropous, either solitary and as" 
cending, with a yentral raphe, or pendulous with a dorsal raphe, or sever@ 
Fruit of one or more indehiscent achenes or berries, or follicular capsules, the 
distinct styles usually persistent as short points, or lengthened into long» 


we: 


_ Petals none 
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often bearded tails, 
the base of a copious 
rootstock, or creeping 


Seeds without any arillus. Embryo very small, near 
albumen.—Herbs either annual or with a perennial 
stolons, with radical or alternate leaves, or climbers 
with opposite leaves. Leaves entire, or palmately or pinnately lobed or 
divided, the petiole often dilated and sheathing at the base, or rarely accom- 

panied by stipular appendages. airs, when present, simple. Flowers 

regular (or in a few geneva, not Australian, irregular), terminal or leaf-opposed, 
rarely axillary, solitary paniculate or racemose. 

The Order is chiefly numerous in the temperate regions of the northern hemisphere, rare 

within the tropics, and not Tepresented by many species in the southern hemisphere. The 

Paes ones are all extratropical, and belong to genera more numerously represented in 
the north, 


Tries I, Clematideze.— Sepals valvate. Carpels indehiscent, with 1 pendulous ovule 
or seed in each, Stems often climbing. Leaves opposite, 

eT ee oe ee wR 6 ay 8 8 ler Chimaraats, 
Trrpu I. Anemonese.—Sepals imbricate. Carpels indehiscent, with \ pendulous 


ovule or seed in each, Herbs. Leaves radical or alternate or Sorming an involucre 
below the flower, 


Petals none. Inyoluere below the flower, . 2, AneMonn. 
Petals minute, narrow, N. numerous, in a 
long, close, slender spike Pape . 


2 : + + « + » 8. Myosurus. 
Tribe IIL. Ranuncule: 


2e.— Sepals imbricate. Carpels indehiscent, with 1 ascending 
ovule or seed in each, Herbs, Leaves radical or alternate. 


Sepals deciduous, Petals 8, 5, or more 


Tripe IV, Flelleboreve.— Sepals imbricate, Carpels usually opening along the inner 
edge, containing several ovules or seeds, Herbs. Leaves radical or alternate, 
Petals none 


a a: 


' 


Achenes in a short head . 
0 involucre, Achenes yery 


. 


> + # © « . 4& Ranuncunus, 


et ie AY 


» » 5, CanrHa, 


1, CLEMATIS, Linn. 


Sepals 4, or rarely 5 to 8, petal-like, valvate in the bud. Petals none, or 
smaller than the sepals, and passing gradnally into the stamens, Carpels 
many, with one pendulous oyule in each. Achenes capitate, sessile, or scarcely 
stipitate, terminating in a plumose or simple tail, formed by the persistent 
and enlarged style.—Stem woody and climbing, or rarely dwarf or prostrate, 
faves opposite, pinnately or ternately divided into three or more petiolu- 
late Segments, or rarely simple, the petiole often twisted or twining. Flowers 
axillary or terininal, solitary, or in panicles, which are shortened branches 
With the leaves reduced to sinall bracts, and often polygamous or dicecious, 
A large genus, dispersed over the temperate regions both of the New and the Old World, 
rare within the tropics. The Australian species are all endemic, although one is closely 
Connected with a South Pacific one, They have all simple or once- or twice-ternately divided 
aves, dicecious, apetalous, white or cream-coloured flowers, the males usually without any 
Ovaries, the females with a few imperfect stamens, and the carpels of all have plumose tails, 
Anthers linear or oblong, tipped by a subulate or oblong appendage, 
oody climbers, Leaflets mostly once or twice teruate, 
Anther-points slender, Leaflets almost coriaceous, when 

large usually toothed, when small twice ternate + + . lL. @ avistata. 

nther-points very short. Leaflets usually 3, rather large, 

thin, and entire ae eee oe ce ey + 3. ©. glycinoides. 
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Stem prostrate, creeping, or shortly erect. Leaves simple or 
with 3 leaflets, Flowers large, usually solitary. Anther- 
tipsveryshort . 2. 2»... soe ee 4 ee BC gentianoides, 

Anthers short, withont any appendage, 
Leaflets ternate, rather large, loosely pubescent underneath . 3. C. glycinoides, 


var. submutica. 
Leaflets mostly twice ternate, small or narrow, glabrous or 


closely pubescent . . 1 6 2 we we ee es O microphylla. 


1. C. aristata, 2. Br. in DC. Syst. Veg. i. 147. A woody climber, 
trailing over rocks and bushes, or ascending into tall trees, glabrous, or softly 
pubescent, especially on the inflorescence. Leayes mostly on long petioles, 
and divided into 3 petiolulate segments or leaflets, varying from ovate-cordate 
to narrow-lanceolate, obtuse or acute, 1 to 2 or even 3 in, long, usually 
irregularly toothed when large, entire when small, and of a firm consistence 
when full grown, but some of the leaves near the base of the flowering 
branches are occasionally simple, and others have often twice ternate leaflets. 
Flowers white or yellowish, usually in short panicles or clusters in the upper 
axils. Sepals 4, or very rarely 5, oblong or linear-lanceolate, usually 3 to 
1 in. long when fully out, glabrous or pubescent. Anthers oblong-linear, 
tipped by a subulate appendage, often as long as the cells, usually rather 
shorter, but seldom so short as in the two following species, the outer anthers 
on long filaments, the inner ones almost sessile. Achenes numerous, ovate 
or lanceolate, pubescent or glabrous, with a plumose tail often attaining 14 in. 
—F’. Muell. Pl. Vict. i. 3; Bot. Reg. t. 238. 

W.S. Wales. Port Jackson, R. Brown, Sieber, n. 273, and others, and southward 
to Ilawara, Backhouse and others ; Twofold Bay, F. Mueller. 

Victoria. Moist forest localities, chiefly along banks of rivers and rivulets as far west 
as the Grampians, 2. Mueller. 

Tasmania. Abundant throughout the island, J. D. Hooker. 

W. Australia. Swan River, Huegel, Drummond, Preiss, n. 1344, 1345, and 1846, 
and others; from King George’s Sound to the northern parts of the colony, Herb. I. 
Muetler, 

The different forms assumed by the numerous specimens we have of this species may be 
classed under the following principal varieties ;— 

a, coriacea. Leaflets large, usnally once ternate. Flowers often pubescent or villous. 
Carpels pubescent.—C. coriacea, DO. Syst, Veg. i. 146; Hook. f, FL. 'Tasm, i, 2.—From 
Port Jackson to Tasmania. 

4. blanda. Leaflets usually small and often twice ternate (sometimes incompletely so, the 
leaves appearing at first sight simply pinnate with 5 leaflets). lowers and carpels glabrous. 
C. elitorioides, DC. Syst, Veg. i. 158; C. bdanda, Hook. Journ, Bot. i. 241; Hook. f, Fl- 
Tasm. i, 3.—South coast of Victoria and Tasmania. 

e. occidentalis, Like a, but usually more pubescent, with narrower sepals and shorter 
appendages to the anthers; some western specimens cannot however be distinguished from 
some of the Port Jackson ones—C. pubescens, Hueg. Enum. 1; C, elliptica, Endl. in 
Hueg. 1.c.; C. indivisa, Steud. in Pl. Preiss. ii. 262, not Willd.; ¢. discolor, Steud. 1. ¢. 


C. cognata, Steud. 1c. 263; CO, Gilbertiana, Turez. in Bull. Mose. 1854, ii. 273.—West 
Australia. 


2. C. gentianoides, DC. Sysi. Veg. i. 159. Believed by F. Mueller 
to be a variety of C. aristala, but, if so, it is so strougly marked a one as to 
have all the appearance of a distinct species. The stem creeps underground, 
throwing up short tufts of lowering branches, or lies prostrate on the ground, 
fo the length of 3 or 4 feet at most. Leaves usually simple or with 3 seg- 
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ments, large, ovate-lanceolate or lanceolate, and firm. Flowers large, usually 
B’abrous, solitary, or few in loose clusters. Anther-appendages short. Achenes 
Ous, narrow.—Deless. Ic, Sel. i. t. 5; Hook. f. Fl. Tasm, i. t. 3. 


ae temania, Not so common as @. aristata, but found in various parts of the colony, 
Ways in poor soil, J, D. Hooker. i 


3. C, Slycinoides, DC. Syst. Veg. i 145. A woody climber, very 
near to those forms of C. aristata which have simply teruate rather large 
Svate-lanceolate or cordate leaflets, but these leaflets are usually of a thinner 
Sonsistenee, often broader, and quite entire or rarely with a single tooth near 

€ base. Flowers usually smaller, the sepals narrow, from } to $ in., pubes- 
cent or rarely glabrous. Anthers rather shorter, with a very short obtuse 
and almost gland-like appendage. Achenes glabrous or pubescent, usually 
harrower than in C. aristata, with tails of about 2 in.—C. stenosepala, be, 
Syst. Veg. i. 147, 


Queensland. Keppel Bay, R. Brown (a form with 3 large broad segments). 
lam 8S. Wales. Bort Suckoon and Port Macquarie, R. Brown and others ; Lord paves 
foli nd. From the latter station we have a small specimen, gathered by Milne, wi ni 
sai8e of Brown's specimen from Keppel Bay, Another female specimen, gathered in 

hema by M*Gitlivray, who states it to be very abundant there, has several of «8 
wa 1 large, simple, and orbicular-cordate, with 7 to 9 nerves. ‘This connects it very ose y 
whi C. corewtifotia, A. Cunn. in Ann. Nat, Hist, ser. 1. iy. 260, from eg sland, 
B - Most of the leaves simple and orbicular, and with C. Pickeringi, A. Gray, ae 
et Amer. Expl, Exped, i. 1, from the Fiji Islands, which has three large tails. 
inact plants haye similar floral characters, and may not unlikely prove to be varieties of one 


r.? swbmutica, Leaf-segments loosely pubescent underneath, sepals shorter, broader, 

oh Villous than in the other forms, ef short, tipped by a minute gland or Pee 

Ma, MPPetdage, as in C. microphylla,—Clarence river and Brisbane river, Herb. F. 

an ler, "pon whose anthority I insert it as a variety of C. g/ycinoides, the specimens being 
Yet insufficient to determine whether it may not really be a distinct species. 


*: G. microph DO. Syst. Veg. i. 147. A tall woody climber, with 
a habit of the a varieties of C. aristata. Leaflets mostly 
ve ternate, narrow, from oyate-lanceolate or oblong to nearly linear, 
0 he m. long, but sometimes simply ternate and larger and broader, 
: three times ternate and much smaller. Flowers rather smaller than in 
Solty usually numerous in short panicles. Sepals cream-coloured, ve 
. hg-lanceolate to narrow-linear, mostly about + in, rarely ae, in, 
tata, glabrous or pubescent. Stamens with unequal filaments as in : one 
wat ut the anthers are always very shortly oblong or ovate and very 0 rt 
thi ke any terminal appendage. ‘Achenes of C. aristata, but usually with 
PL va often wrinkled or warted margins and longer tails.—F, Muell. 
noph wt Ls 430, linearifolia, Steud. ; Hook. f. Fl. Tasm. i. 4, ¢. 1; C, sde- 
piylla, Bras, ; Hook. in Mitch. Trop. Aust, 368. 
Qrcensiana. On the Maranoa, Mitchell ; Moreton Bay, Herb. F. Mueller. 
: 8. \ es. Frequent in the western interior, 4. Cunningham, Fraser, and others. 
Dear the seq, uth coast, 2. Brown; not rare along the coast and on the bauks of rivers 
T. e4, much less frequent inland, J’. Mueller. 
~ Sandhills, George Town and Flinders Island, Gunn. 


Fe tralia. Banks of the Torrens, Whitéaker, and other points along the coast, 
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‘W. Australia. King George’s Sound, Collie; Swan River, Drummond; Preiss, 2. 
1343. 

Var. occidentalis. Carpels narrower and seldom wrinkled, with tails often of 8 to 4 
inches. Sepals usually long aud narrow.—C. Jinearifolia, Steud, in Pl. Preiss. ii. 262. Ap- 
parently the usual form in West Australia. 

Var. leptophylla, ¥. Muell. Leaf-segments very small and narrow. Trailing over gra- 
nite rocks on the Snowy River and Mitta Mitta, # Mueller. 


2, ANEMONE, Linn. 


Involucre of 8 or more leaves or lobes either close to the flower or on the pe- 
duncle below it. Sepals 4 to 20, petal-like. Petalsnone. Carpels indefinite, 
with 1 pendulous ovule in each. Achenes in a globular or oblong head, gla- 
brous or woolly, pointed by the persistent style, which is sometimes lengthened 
into a bearded tail—Herbs, with a perennial rootstock. Leaves radical, cut 
or lobed. Scapes radical, leafless except the involucre. Flowers terminal, 
variously coloured, but not bright yellow. Stamens shorter than the sepals. 

A large genus, chiefly dispersed over the temperate or mountainous regions of the northern 
hemisphere. A few species are found in South America and southern Africa, but they are 


further removed even than some of the northern ones from the Australian one, which is 
strictly endemic. 


1. A. crassifolia, Hook. Ic. Pl. t. 257. Radical leaves on rather long 
petioles; segments 3, distinct but sessile, obovate or almost orbicular, from 
3 to } in. long or rarely 1 inch, more or less deeply divided into 3 or more 
broad obtuse lobes, thick and almost succulent or coriaceous, glabrous or 
sprinkled with rigid appressed hairs. Scape 6 to 8 in. high, clothed with 
appressed hairs, especially in the upper part. Involucre rather above the 
middle, irregularly divided into 2 or 3 sessile lobed segments, Sepals usually 
6 or 7, white, ovate or obovate, 4 to 4 in. long. Achenes in a globular head, 
glabrous, rather inflated, terminating in a glabrous point about two lines 
long, hooked at the extremity.—Hook. f. Fl, Tasm, i. 4, 


Tasmania. Mountains of the Black Bluff range and west of Cape St. Clair, at an ele- 
vation of 4000 to 5000 feet, Guan, Milligan. 


3, MYOSURUS, Linn. 


Sepals usually 5, produced below their insertion into a small spur, Petals 
5, small and very narrow, almost tubular at the top, often wanting. Carpels 
numerous, with one pendulous ovule in each. Achenes closely packed in a 
long slender spike, flat on the back, or with a raised nerve ending in the short 
persistent style—Small annuals with linear radical entire leaves. Flowers 
very small, on leafless scapes. 

A genus comprising, besides the following, only one other species, If. aristatus, Geyer, dis- 
tinguished by the more prominent and spreading points of the achenes, which although 
originally described from North America and from Chili, has also been found in New Zea- 
land, and may not improbably appear in Australia, 

1. M. minimus, Linn. ; DC. Prod. i.25. Leaves sometimes not an 
inch long, sometimes attaining 2 or even 3 inches, including their long pe- 
tiole. Scapes shorter or longer than the leaves. Sepals yellowish or pale 
green, very small; petals rarely longer than the calyx, and in the Australian 
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Specimens often deficient. Stamens usually 4 or §, and seldom above 10. 
Achenes sometimes near 300, the head lengthening into a spike of 1 to 2 
Mehes, which has been compared to a mouse’s tail.—F, Muell. Pl. Viet. i. 45 
Bae: Gen. IL. t. 8; MZ. australis, F. Muell. in Trans. Phil. Soc. Vict. i. 6. 

ictoria. Moi re rain-water lod 
frown time to time, rs ae — permanent waters, or open places whe ges 

€ species is widely spread over Europe, temperate Asia, northern and western America, 
and may possibly have been introduced into Australia, 


4, RANUNCULUS, Linn. 


Sepals usually 5, deciduous. Petals as many or more, usually marked with 
small nectariferous pit, or a minute scale near the base. Carpels several, 
With a single ascending ovule in each, Achenes in a globular or ovoid head 
or oblong spike, tipped or beaked by the persistent hooked or straight style. 
—Herbs either annual or with a perennial rootstock, and tufted entire or 
Yariously cut radical leaves. Flowering stems either a leafless scape, or seyeral- 

owered, bearing few leaves and chiefly at thé base of the peduncles. Flowers 
Yellow, white, or red. 


A large genus abonnding in the temperate and colder regions of both the northern and 
Southern hemispheres, but more especially in the former, and almost confined in the 
tropics to the higher mountain ranges. The Australian species have uo peculiar character, 

Mt belong to the three principal sections of the genus, and two at least are specifically iden- 
cal with widely-spread northern species. 


Srcr. 1. Batrachium.— Carpels transversely wrinkled, Water-plants with their 
leaves when submerged finely divided into segments. Flowers white. 1. KR. aquatilis. 


Srer, 2. Hecatonia.—Curpels smooth. Perennials (in Australia) with a tufted 
rootstock, or creeping or floating stolons. Flowers white or yellow. 
Radical leaves pinnate, with narrow-linear, entire or divided, rather 

distant segments, 
otstock a cluster of short thick fibres. Stems mostly 2-flowered, 
longer than the leaves. (Fl. WOHGWT) + > 5) :sil +n sug 
otstock tufted with long fibres. Scapes 1-flowered, shorter than 
Baan? eave Bir hitter 4. 80 AE SR 
cal leaves orbicular, with numerous overlapping lobes. Stem- 
leaves similar but sessile. Flowers large, white . . . . + 4. 2. anemoneus. 
eal leaves with numerous narrow-linear segments, pinnate but 

c crowded at the top of the petiole. Flowers yellow. 

“arpels numerous, tapering into a beak either straight or slightly 
cote Petals narrow, often more — 6. es 
pals from # to nearly as long as the petals» » » + + + Bs duu mus. 
Sepals not half so long as the ra Se ew ew et «6, R. dissectifolins, 
pels with a much recurved point. Leaf-segments less crowded. 
Radi Petals usually 5, obovate... - + «es + te 
icalaleaves pinnate, with flat segments or digitate. Flowers yellow. 
8 tufted or erect. or decumbent, without stolons. Petals 
usually 5. 
Calyx appressed or spreading, not reflexed, ia , 
Carpels with a much recurved point. Plant hispid, or silky 
hairy, or nearly glabrous. Leaves pinnatisect, or 3- to 5- 
lobed, or entire . . - - 5 ¢ 2 # t+ pte bis 
Carpels numerous, tapering into a straight or slightly hooked 
b Leaves thick, entire or 3-lobed, silky underneath, } 
with long tubercular hairs above . - - + « + » «+ 8. & Muelleri. 


2. R. Robertsoni. 
3. R. Millani. 


7. R.lappaceus, var. 


7. R. lappaceus. 


10 I, RANUNCULACES, [ Ranunculus. 


Calyx reflexed. Stem weak, hirsute. Leaves not pinnate. 
a ee ee ee aes ener Amey" 

Stems creeping, floating, or stoloniferous. Plant glabrous or nearly 
80. aves digitate. Petalsusually6to10 . . . . . 10. R. rivularis. 


Sect. 3. Echinella.— Carpels tuberculate or muricate or hispid on the sides. 
Annuals, Flowers yellow. 


Flowers lateral, sessile, or on peduncles shorter than the leaves. 
Hairy plant, with very small flowers, often sessile. Carpels usually 


about 1 line long, with a small recurved point . . . . . « Ll. R. parvifiorus, 
Glabrous plant. Flowers all peduncnlate. Carpels much muricate, 
* 2 lines long or more, with a stout beak . . . . . . . « Rimuricatus.(p.1b.) 
Flowers terminal, pedunculate . . . . . ’ . « « « Rphilonotis.(p.15.) 


1. R. aquatilis, Linn. ; DC. Prod. i. 26. A most variable species, 
easily known by its stem either floating in water or creeping in half-dried 
mud, by its white flowers and very small ovoid carpels marked with transverse 
wrinkles. It is always glabrous, excepting sometimes the carpels and their 
receptacle. In the Australian specimens the leaves are all submerged and 
divided into numerous very fine linear segments ; in northern ones, there are 
frequently also a few upper leaves spreading on the surface of the water, which 
are rounded and more or less cut into 3 or 5 wedge-shaped, obovate, or 
rounded lobes. Peduncles axillary and 1-flowered. Petals 5 or sometimes 
more, white, without any scale or spot at the base; in most Australian speci- 
mens they are scarcely longer than the calyx, and the stamens are very few, 
but sometimes the petals are fully twice as long, and the stamens numerous. 
—Hook. f. Fl. Tasm, i. 5.; F. Muell, Pl. Vict. i. 5. 

Victoria. . Bacchus Marsh, Murray river, Mitta-Mitta river, ete., 7. Mueller. 

Tasmania. Lake river, near Grindelwald and Formosa, Guan ; South Esk river and 
near Evandale, 0. Stuart. 

S. Australia. Near Adelaide, on the Lower Murray river, ete., Behr, F. Mueller. 

The species is abundant in the waters of the northern hemisphere. 

2. R. Robertsoni, Benth. Allied to RK, Millani, but distinguished 
from all Australian species, and in some measure connected with some of the 
European ones by its rootstock consisting of a cluster of short thick fibres. 
Radical leaves usually 2 or 3 in. long, pinnately divided in their upper por- 
tion into a few rather distant narrow linear segments, which are often again 
divided into 2 to 5 lobes, not unlike those of #, Millani, glabrous or with a 
few silky appressed hairs. Flower-stems often 2-flowered, 3 to 8 in. high, with 
1 or 2 narrow and not much cut leaves. Flowers rather large, appearing 
yellowish in the dried specimens, but possibly white. Sepals not half so long 
as the petals. Petals 5, obovate, with a small glandular pit. Achenes in 
an ovoid head on a slender glabrous receptable, glabrous and smooth, tapering 
into a long and slightly hooked beak. é 

Victoria. J orest land near the Glenelg, and in Nangela Vale, Rodertson. 


3. R. Millani, 7. Muell. in Hook. Kew Journ. vii, 858, and Pl. Vict. i. 
6. A dwarf tufted perennial, with long clustered fibres, occasionally emitting 
a short stolon terminating in another tuft. Leaves all radical, 1 to 2 in. 
long, pinnately divided in their upper portion into a few narrow-linear seg- 
ments either entire or again divided, most of them terminating in a small 
gland, glabrous or hispid, with a few long hairs. Scapes 1-flowered, leafless, 
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shorter than the leaves and often very short. Flowers white, although some- 
times appearing yellowish when dry. Sepals not above half as long as the 
Petals. Petals 5 to 10, obovate or oblong-cuneate, the glandular pit very 
small. Achenes in a globular head with a short recurved style; receptacle 
aly, very short, . 
Victoria, Gravelly places on most of the summits of the Australian Alps, F. Mueller. 


4. R.anemoneus, F. Muell. in Trans. Phil. Soc. Viet. i. 97, and Pl. 
Vict.i. 7. ¢.1. A rather stout perennial, hirsute with long soft hairs, or 
glabrous. Rootstock thick, with long clustered fibres, and bearing several 
broad thin scales at the base of the leaves and stems. Radical leaves on long 
petioles of Sto 10 in., nearly orbicular, 2 to 4 in. diameter, deeply divided 
into 3 or 5 segments, which are again digitately cut and lobed, the segments 
Sverlapping each other so as to make the leaf appear peltate, the ultimate 
Obes short and lanceolate. Stem 9 in, to 1 ft. high, 1- to 3-flowered, with 
4 sessile, deeply-lobed, nearly orbicular leaf at the base of each peduncle. 

lowers large and white. Sepals 5 to 7, rarely more than half the length of 

@ petals. Petals usually numerous, oblong-cuneate, often # in. long, the 
Slandular pit rather large. Carpels numerous, in a globular head, tapering 
Into a straight or scarcely hooked beak. 


Victoria. Along springs near the swmmits of the Munyang mountains, F, Mueller. 
Very distinct, species, allied in some respects to R. nivicola, from New Zealand, but readily 
Nown by the sessile stem-leaves. 


5. R. Gunnianus, Hook. Journ. Bot. i, 244. ¢. 133. Rootstock thick, 
Sometimes horizontal or shortly creeping, with long fibres. Leaves all radical 
and glabrous, or with a few long hairs, the petioles varying from 2 to 6 in., 
Pmnately divided at the top into crowded linear or linear-lanceolate segments, 
Most of them again once or twice divided, all thicker and firmer than in 2. 
Mitlani, mostly tipped by a small gland. Scapes leafless and 1-flowered, 
Usually longer than the leaves, silky hairy, at least at the summit. Flowers rather 
age, yellow, but often, especially the sepals, purple outside. Sepals nearly 
48 long as the petals, glabrous. Petals 5, 6, or rarely more, cuneate-oblong, 

to 9 lines long, usually with three glandular pits, the central one rather 
Snger than the other, but sometimes only 1 and occasionally 5 pits to each 
Petal, Carpels numerous, in a globular head, with a conical triquetrous or 
pened beak, not hooked at the point.—Hook. f. FL. Tasm. i. 5; F. Muell, 

> Viet. i. 9, 
aj Victoria. Grassy places throughout the greater portion of the Anstralian Alps at an 

evation of from 4500 to 7000 ft., 7. Mueller. 
Moo8mania. Hampshire hills, Western mountains, Ben Lomond, and as far north as 

Sunt Lapeyrouse, etc., at about 4000 ft. elevation, Lawrence, Gunn. p : 
fi he large loose grains of the albumen mentioned by Hooker, do uot appear to be in their 
ormal state ; for I find the albumen of apparently quite ripe seeds, dense and fleshy as in 

er Ranunculi. 

6. R, dissectifolius, 7, Muell. Herd. Considered by F. Mueller as 
a Variety of 2. dappaceus, but it appears to me to be more nearly allied to 2. 

“anianus, and althoush intermediate, as it were, between the two species, 
Yet separated from both by characters not to be neglected. Leaves divided 

© numerous linear lobes and segments, crowded at the top of the petiole, 
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and often tipped with a gland, especially when very narrow, and achenes nu- 
merous, with straight or scarcely hooked beaks, as in R. Gunnianus. Hairs 
usually copious and spreading, and sepals not half so long as the petals, as in 
A. lappaceus, Scapes usually 1-flowered and leafless, or with a single leaf. 
Petals more than 5, usually 8 to 10, narrow, the glandular pit usually very 
faint and sometimes quite imperceptible. 


Victoria. Wet alpine meadows of the Munyang mountains, at an elevation of 5000 to 
6000 ft., &. Mueller, 


7. R.lappaceus, Sm.; DC. Prod. i.39. A perennial, more or less 
clothed with soft spreading or rarely silky and appressed hairs. _ Rootstock 
short, with long fibres and no stolons. Leaves chiefly radical, on long pe- 
tioles, usually divided into 3 or 5 deep lobes or segments, ovate or rhomboid- 
cuneate, either pinnately distinct or, if confluent, almost palmate, although 
the middle lobe is generally longer than the lateral ones, each lobe or segment 
is often again lobed or toothed and sometimes much cut into narrow lobes, 
more rarely the leaves are all entire or shortly 8-lobed. Flowering stems 
either a leafless 1-flowered scape or branching and erect or decumbent, bear- 
ing several flowers and a few leaves, smaller and less divided than the radical 
ones. Flowers of a rich yellow. Sepals hairy or rarely glabrous, usually 
much shorter than the petals, appressed or open, but not closely reflexed. 
Petals usually 5, broadly obovate and rather large, with a small glandular pit 
near the base. Carpels in a globular head, compressed or rarely turgid, gla- 
brous and smooth, with a recurved style, usually short, but longer and slender 
in some western specimens.—Hook. f, Fl. Tasm. i. 6; F. Muell. Pl. Vict. i. 75 
&. colonorum, Endl. in Hueg, Enum. 1; 2. discolor, Steud. in Pl. Preiss. i. 
263 (calyx certainly not reflexed). 

an S. Wales. Port Jackson and in the interior, apparently common, R. Brown and 
others. ~* 

Victoria. Grassy places, from the lowlands to the limits of eternal snow; here and 
there also in boggy and swampy localities, /. Mueller. 

s Tasmania. Very common all over the island up to the highest summits, J. D, Hooker, 
Unn, 

S. Australia. In the pasture lands, Behr. 

‘W. Australia. In sandy shady woods not far from the sea, Preiss, x, 1347. Black- 
wood river, Oldfield. 


The following forms, all united by ¥. Mueller with 2. Zappaceus, and certainly appear- 
ing sometimes to pass into the common one by intermediate gradations, are nevertheless 
sufficiently well characterized to be considered at least as marked varieties :— 


Var. pimpinellifolius. A small plant, with spreading hairs. Leaves all radical, distinctly 
pinnate, with usually 5 short, broad, 3- or 5-lobed segments. Scapes 1-flowered, leafless or 
with one small bract. Pit of the petals usually distant from the base. 2. pimpinelli- 
folius, Hook. Journ. Bot. i. 243, and Ic. Pl. t. 260. R. hirtus, Hook. f. Fl. Tasm. i- 
6, but scarcely of Banks and Solander, which has the reflexed calyx and narrow petals of 
R. plebcius.—Australian Alps, ¥. Mueller, Tasmania, in moist places chiefly in the moun- 
tains, Gunz, including an alpine form, with much smaller petals. 


Var. seapigerus. Very villous, Leaves all radical, short and broad, deeply 8- or 5-lobed, 
with obovate cuneate lobes, the middle one scarcely longer than the lateral ones. Scapes 
1-flowered and leafless, or few-flowered with small leaves, Flowers small. Calyx almost 
reflexed.—R. scapigerus, Hook. Journ. Bot. i. 244; Hook, f, Fl. Tasm. i, 7.—Australian 
Alps, F. Mueller, Tasmania, mountains, Gunn, This form seems to pass almost into 
R. plebeius as to technical characters, but the habit is very different, 
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Var, sebsericeus, airs all appressed and silky, Leaves usually narrow, entire, 3-lobed 

or pinnately divided into 8 or 5 entire segments. Scapes 1-flowered—Summits of the 

quttalian Alps, . Mueller. ‘Vasmania, in the Hampshire hills and Western Mountains, 
nn. 


Var. nanus. Dwarf and nearly glabrous. Leaves all radical, usually 3-lobed or of 8 seg- 
ments. Flowers small, on short seapes.—R. nanus, Hook. Journ, Bot. i, 242 ; Hook. f. Fl. 
Tasm. 1,7; 2. cuneatus, Hook. Journ. Bot. i. 242; Hook, f. Fl. Tasm. 1, 8.—Australian 
Alps, ee. Tasmania, alpine districts, summits of the Western Mountains, Arthur’s 

es, etc., Gunn. 


8. R. Muelleri, Benth. Allied to R. lappaceus, var. subsericeus, but the 
achenes are too different to admit of its being united in the same species, at 
least until better known. Leaves all radical, undivided, entire or coarsely 
3-toothed, oblong or cuneate, 4 to 1 in. long, very thick, covered on the upper 
Surface with long hairs proceeding from tubercles, and underneath with 
appressed short silky hairs. Scapes 1-flowered. Flowers nearly of 2, dap- 
Paceus. Sepals very obtuse, not half so long as the petals. Petals 5, narrow- 
obovate, Achenes numerous, in a dense globular head, narrower than in 2. 

4ppaceus, and attenuated into a rigid, straight, or scarcely hooked point. 


Victoria, Summits of the Munyang mountains, 7, Mueller. 


9. R. plebeius, 2. Br. in DC. Syst. Veg.i. 288. Hirsute with spreading 
or rarely nearly appressed hairs. Radical leaves on long petioles, digitately 
divided into 3 deeply lobed and toothed cuneate or rhomboid segments. 

tems weak, decumbent or erect, often above a foot long and branched, with 
afew leaves, the lower ones more divided than the radical ones, with the pri- 
Mary segments petiolate, the others smaller, more sessile, and less cut, 
owers several, small, on long peduncles. Calyx reflexed, shorter than the 
Petals, very deciduous. Petals obovate or oblong, seldom above 2 lines long. 
~Achenes few or numerous, more or less compressed, rather small, with a 
ooked or recurved slender style—Steud. in Pl. Preiss. i. 263 ; R. hirtus, 
Banks and Sol. in DC. Syst. Veg. i. 289; F. Muell. Pl. Vict. i. 8, 


N.S. Wales. Port Jackson, 2. Brown, and northward to the Hastings river. 

+ sea Moe Swamp and Snowy River, Narracan river and Baw-baw mountains, 
« Mueller, 

W. Australia. In the interior, Preiss, n. 1348. ; : 

e New Zealand 2, hirtus, Banks and Sol., appears to be a slight variety of this species. 
Closely allied South African one has a rather different foliage, and the carpels often tuber- 
‘ate or muricate, which never occurs in Australian specimens ; it passes under the name 
R. pinnatus, Poir., which was originally given to an Nast Indian plant, very near to and 

Perhaps identical with the Cape species, and that again almost passes into some European ones ; 
ut T do not think that any except the New Zealand R. Airtus cau be absolutely identified 
ith B. plebeius. 


_ 10. R. rivularis, Banks and Sol. in DC. Syst. Veg.i.270. Stems creep- 
ing or stoloniferous, producing at every node tufts of radical leaves and erect 
Scapes, or weak slightly branched flowering stems, rarely forming short 
thick rhizomes. Leaves on long petioles, digitately divided into 3, 5, or 7 
Segments, varying from cuneate to narrow-linear, rarely entire, usually 3-lobed, 
and sometimes much cut, but never pinnate, either quite glabrous, as well as 


® whole plant, or rarely with a very few appressed hairs. Flowers yellow, 
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usually small, the sepals not reflexed. Petals 6 to 10, about twice as long a3 
the sepals, or 5 only in small-flowered varieties, narrow-oblong, Achenes 
rather small and broad, with a firm or slender recurved or rarely nearly 
straight point, not tubercled or muricate—F. Muell. Pl. Vict. i. 8. 


gy gah Moreton Bay, W. Ziiz, 
« S. Wales. Abundant about Port Jackson, Herb. Hooker. 

Victoria. In swamps, rivulets, marshes, or inundated places from the coast to the 
higher Alps, as well in brackish as in fresh water, F, Mueller. 

Tasmania. Abundant in wet places, sometimes growing in deep water, J, D. Hooker, 
Gunn, 

S. Australia. In swampy lands, Bedr. ; extending to the Darling and St. Vincent's 
Gulf, but rare in the Colony, # Mueller. 

This very variable species is recognizable in perfect specimens by its creeping or floating 
stolons; where these are wanting, the glabrous digitate leaves and narrow petals are the 
best marks of distinetion from the RB. dappaceus. The following are the most marked forms 
it assumes. 

Var. major, Tafts erect. Leaf-segments $ to 1 in. long or more, often very narrow and 
much cut, on petioles of 2 to 6 inches. Flowers rather large.—R. inundatus, R. Br. in 
DC, Syst. Veg. 1, 269. _R. glabrifolius, Wook. Journ. Bot. i, 243; Hook. f, Fl. Tasm. i. 9: 
RB. inetsus, Hook. f. Fl. Nov. Zeal. 1, 10, t. 4. 

Var. subjluitans. Very slender and creeping, or half floating in large masses, with small 
leaves, not much divided, and small flowers and achenes—R. rivularis, Banks and Sol. in 
DC. Syst. Veg. i. 270. R. inundatus, Hook. f. Fl. asm. i. 8. 

Var. tnconspicuus. Still smaller, with very small flowers.—2. inconspicuus, Hook. f. Ti. 
Taam, i. 9. t. 2B; Gunn, n. 1018, 1019.—An alpiae form, which in the dried state might 
be confounded with some of the minute specimens of 2. lappaceus nanus. 

The New Zealand specimens appear identical with the Australian ones. The nearest ap- 
Age to it in other countries is the Antarctic-American 2, biternatus, Sm.; but that 

as biternate petiolate leaf-segments, and thick broad, almost reniform achenes, very 
different from those of any Australian specimens I have seen. R. acaulis, Banks, from 
New Zealand and from Auckland Islands, referred to R. rivularis by F. Mueller, comes cer- 
tainly near to the var, inconspicuys, but appears to me to he distinct, although perhaps 4 
reduced form of R. biternatus. The New Zealand R. mwacropus, Hook., is also supposed by 
F. Mueller to be a variety of 2. rivularis, but is too different in several points to be admitted 
without haying seen connecting specimens. : 

ll. R. parviflorus, Linn.; DO. Prod. i. 42: var. australis, A 
slender hairy annual, either with tufted erect stems of a few inches, or weak, 
eget and lengthening to a foot or even more, Leayes small, or- 

icular, the lower ones often only 3- or 5-lobed, but mostly divided into 

three segments, either entire or 3-lobed, or again cut into narrow segments. 
Flowers small, leaf-opposed, sessile, or on short slender peduncles. Sepals 
rarely above 1 linelong and very deciduous. Petals 5 or fewer, seldom much 
longer than the calyx. Achenes in a small globular head, much compressed, 
with a smooth margin, seldom much exceeding a line in breadth in Australian 
specimens, the sides covered with short hairs, or tubercles, or short hooked 
bristles, the style forming usually a very short recurved point, more rarely 
rigid and dilated at the base.—F. Muell. Pl. Vict, i. 9 ; 2. sessiliflorus, R. Br. 
in DC, Syst. Veg. i. 302; Hook.f. Fl. Tasm. i. 9; 2. collinus, R. Br. 1. ¢ 
1. 271; R. pumilio, R. Br. 1c. i. 271; Hook. f. Fl. Tasm. i. 10; R. leptocau- 
lis, Hook. Journ. Bot. i. 244; R. pilulifer, Hook, Ic. Pl. t. 600. 

Queensland. In water-holes on the tops of the ranges in the interior, Mitche??. 


. S. ‘Wales. Moist pastures and banks of rivers and lagoons, 2, Brown and others. 
Victoria. Common in similar stations, F. Mueller. 
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Tasmania. 2. Brown, common, J. D. Hooker, Gunn. 
'W. Australia. Drummond. 
The Australian variety above described, which occurs also in New Zealand, has smaller 
Wers and achenes, and they are more frequently sessile than in the usual typical form, 
Which is widely spread over Europe. 


R. muricatus, Linn.; DC, Prod. i. 42.—A densely-tufted annual, much larger and 
Coarser than R. parviflorus ; leaves much longer and usually less divided; flowers larger, 
Yellow, on leaf-opposed peduncles; carpels flat, much muricated, fully 2 lines long, with a 

t, stout, recurved beak : a common weed in southern Hurope and many parts of Asia, has 
how become wild about Melbourne. 
ie Philonotis, Retz; DC. Prod.i.41. An annual, with 8-lobed or divided leaves 

Some of those of R. parviflorus, but larger and less hairy, and with much larger yellow 
wers on terminal peduncles, with a closely-reflexed calyx: a common European species, 
been found near the seacoast at Southport, in Tasmania, by C. Stuart, 


, 


5, CALTHA, Linn. 


Sepals 5 or more, coloured and petal-like. Petals none. Carpels several, 
Sessile, distinct, bearing several ovules in a double row along their inner an- 
Ble, Opening into follicles when ripe. Seeds obovoid; testa crustaceous, 
Smooth, the raphe usually very prominent.—Glabrous, tufted, or stoloniferous 

erbs. Leaves mostly radical, entire or crenate, with palmate nerves, cor- 
date at the base, or sagittate with the auricles or basal lobes tuned upwards 
Over their face. Scapes 1-flowered and leafless, or few-flowered with a small 
faf at the base of each peduncle. Flowers yellow or rarely white. 
ee genus is confined to the temperate and cold regions of both the northern and southern 
lob ispheres, The southern ones are almost always distinguished by the turned-up basal 
es of the leaves, The only Australian species is endemic, unless it prove a variety of the 
ew Zealand one, 


1. G. introloba, 7. Muell. in Trans. Phil. Soc. Vict. i. 98, and Pl. 
thee i, 10. A dwarf, glabrous, somewhat succulent perennial. Rootstock 
ean often elongated, producing numerous stoutish fibres. Leaves all radi- 

> the petioles 3 to 3 in. long, with broad, sheathing, membranous bases, 
irtagec a stem-like sheath, reaching to half their length, the blade hastate- 
= or ovate-lanceolate, + to 1 in. or rather more in length, the 2 basal lobes 
"9 over the upper surface, often reaching above half its length. Scapes 
in ge! sometimes scarcely exceeding the leaf-sheaths, sometimes 6 to 8 
few igh. Sepals 5 to 8, linear-lanceolate, 4 to 5 lines long. Stamens usually 
oblo Carpels sometimes 5 or 6, sometimes above 20, ovate-faleate or shortly 
tj Ong, 2 to 3 lines long, and the outer ones almost horizontal when ripe, 
Heed by the persistent and usually straight style, containing 3 to 5 seeds.— 

Sok. f. Fl, Tasm. ii. 355. 


Rr Victoria. In gravelly places irrigated by the melting snows in the Australian Alps, 
er, 
yosmania. Western Mountains, Archer. 
ry closely allied to the C. Nove-Zelandia, Hook, f., from New Zealand, which indeed 
y Re only to differ in its broader and shorter leaves and recurved styles. It has also 
same flowers, whilst the Australian one has them white, perhaps only when fading ; but the 
Bimalayee in the colour of the flowers occurs in different plants of C. palustris in the 
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Orper II, DILLENIACE. 


Sepals usually 5, persistent, imbricate in the bud. Petals 5 or rarely 
fewer, deciduous, imbricate in the bud, Stamens hypogynous, indefinite, few 
or numerous, or rarely definitely 10, free or rarely united in clusters, Anthers 
innate or adnate. Gyncecium of carpels several, free and distinct or cohering 
at the base, or rarely single and excentrical, 1-celled, with 1 or more ovules 
in each. Styles qnite distinct and diverging. Fruit-carpels either indehis- 
cent and succulent, or opening along the inner edge, or in two valves. Seeds 
furnished with an arillus; testa crustaceous. Embryo very small, at the base 
of a fleshy albumen,—Trees, shrubs, climbers, or herbs. Leaves alternate or 
very rarely opposite. Stipules minute or none, Flowers usually yellow or 
white. 


A considerable Order, of which rather the larger portion, with regularly pinnate veins pro- 
minent on the under side of the leaves, is entirely tropical, and represented in Australia by & 
single species of Wormia. ‘The remainder of the Order, forming the tribe Hiddertiee, with 
the midrib of the leaf alone prominent, or rarely with reticulate veins, is almost entirely 
Australian, there being besides only one species known from New Caledonia and two from 
Madagascar, 


Anthers elongated, opening in two pores at the top. Trees with large 
leaves, with raised parallel veins underncath , . . . . . . J. Worms. 
Anthers opening longitudinally. Undershrubs, shrubs, or rarely climbers, 
Leaves with a prominent midrib and obscure or reticulate veins. 
Perfect stamens free or nearly so, more than 10, or, if fewer, on one 
side of the pistil . a ee eee, a 2. HipBertia. 
Stamens united in 5 clusters, or in 8 clusters with two separate stamens $8, CANDOLLEA. 
Perfect stamens 10 or fewer, in a complete ring round the pistil. 
No staminodia within the perfect stamens , 


rie ih asi 4, Aprastma. 
Two staminodia within the perfect stamens. Branches leafless . 5 


. PacHYNDEMA, 


1. WORMIA, Rottb, 


Sepals 5, spreading. Petals 5. Stamens numerous, with erect linear an- 
thers opening at the summit in two pores, the inner ones often longer and 
recurved, Carpels 5 to 10, scarcely cohering, with several ovules in each, 
dehiscent when ripe. Seeds with an arillus.—Trees often very lofty, Leaves 
large, with raised parallel veins diverging from the midrib, the petioles often 
bordered with narrow deciduous wings. Tlowers large, in loose terminal 
panicles. 


A tropical genus, extending over tropical Asia and the Indian Archipelago, with one 
Madagascar species, The only Australian one is endemic, 


L. W. alata, 2. Br. in DC. Syst. Veg.i.434. Glabrous, or the young 
parts very slightly hoary. Leaves oval or nearly orbicular, rounded at both 
ends, 4 to 8 in. long, entire or slightly sinuate, rather rough to the touch, 
with about 9 prominent veins on each side of the midrib and transversely 
reticulate veinlets, the petiole 1 in. long or more, with longitudinal wings 
about 1 line broad, which fall off in the greater part of their length. Pe- 
duncles terminal, not usually exceeding the leaves, bearing 2 or 8 large 
flowers on pedicels of nearly 1 in. Sepals 6 to 8 lines long, ovate, concave; 
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ciliate. Petals obovate, 14 in. long, narrowed at the base. Stamens very 
numerous, the inner ones. long and reewryed, the others shorter, and the 
outermost sometimes small and barren. Gyndcium of 5 to 8 glabrous carpels, 
tapering into long recurved styles. Ovules 6 to 8 in each carpel. 
Queensland. Endeavour river, Banks, A. Cunningham ; Cape York, M‘Gillivray. 


2, HIBBERTTIA, Andr. 


(Hemistemma, Pleurandra, and Hibbertia, DC. ; Qehrolasia, Zurez. ; 
Hemistephus, Drummond.) 


Sepals 5, spreading, sometimes shortly united at the base. Petals 5. 
Stamens indefinite, rarely fewer than 12, und then usually all on one side of 
the carpels, either all perfect or some of them reduced to staminodia, all free 
or the filaments shortly and irregularly united at the base; anthers erect, ob- 
long, or rarely ovate or orbicular, opening in longitudinal slits. Carpels 
usually 2 to 5, rarely solitary or more than 5, free or shortly cohering on 
their inner edge, with 2 to 6 or rarely only 1 or more than 6 ovules in each. 
Styles filiform, diverging, terminal or almost. dorsal. Fruit-carpels usually 
dehiscent at the top. Seeds reniform or nearly globular, with an entire or 
divided arillus.—Shrubs or undershrubs, usually much branched and low, 
erect or procumbent, sometimes almost herbaceous or climbing, rarely 5 or 
6 feet high, Leaves usually small, alternate in all the Australian species, 
With a midrib prominent underneath, the lateral veins reticulate and rarely 
Prominent, Flowers yellow or white, solitary and terminal, or (owing to the 
Shortness or abortion of the flowering shoot) apparently axillary sessile in a 
tuft of floral leaves or pedunculate. 


. Besides the Australian species, there are only two known, both from Madagascar, belong- 
Ing to the section Hemistemma, but with opposite leaves. The species of the first three 
of the following sections are usually distributed into two separate genera, Hemistemma and 

leurandra, the Hemipleurandras being referred sometimes to the one, sometimes to the 
other; but their characters appear to be much less important and less conformable to habit 
than was originally supposed, and I have followed Mueller in uniting them with Hid- 


bertia as sections ouly. 


Srer, I, Hemistemma.—Perfect stamens and staminodia all on one side of the 
Carpels, the staminodia outside. Peduncles mostly 2- or more-flowered, except in H1. ver- 
"cosa.—All tropical species except H. verrucosa. 

“Aves oblong or lanceolate, flat or the margins slightly recurved. 
ves obtuse. , 
aves with recnrved margins, narrowed into a petiole, rusty- . 
brown underneath. Sepals obtuse . . . « - » 2 LH. Banksii. 
Leaves flat, closely sessile with a rounded base, white under- ; 
neath. Sepals acute... . . . + + + + + + « & A Brownei, 
Leaves acute or mucronate, white underneath. 
Spikes terminal, several-flowered . . . . - . - - + 8. A dealbata, 
Le Peduncles lateral, 2- or 3-, rarely l-flowered. . . . . . 4 Z. candicans. 
“Ves narrow-oblong or linear, the margins revolate. 
ves oblong-linear, thick, about } in. long. . 5 
ves and calyx glabrous or scabrous with stiff stellate hairs, 
Peduneles I-flowered 3. + + + + + eh eee 
ves tomentose underneath. Sepals densely and softly vil- 

ans Peduncles mostly 2- or 8-flowered . . . . . , 

ok, 


8. H. verrucosa. 


1. H. ledifolia, 
Cc 
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Leaves narrow linear, about 1 in. long. 
Bofidy aise: LE We. Pe ee A kr Rees 
Glabrous. Leaves white underneath . . . . . . « « 5, A. angustifolia. 


(Hemistemma ? Leschenaultii, DO. Syst. Veg. i. 414, is a species of Beyeria.) 


Sect. I]. Elemipleurandra.—Perfect stamens all on one side of the carpels ; sta- 
minodia 2 or 3 on each side of them, or more numerous and continued round the carpels, 
very rarely any outside the perfect stamens.-—All western species. 


Peduneles bearing 2 or more sessile flowers in a one-sided spike. 
Leaves glabrous. Staminodia completing the ring of stamens . 9. ZT. spicata. 
Leaves or sepals hirsute. Staminodiafew . . . . . . . 10. A, polystachya. 
Peduneles 1-flowered. 
Leaves oblong or linear, very obtuse, stellate-tomentose or hoary 
underneath. 
Leaves mostly aboye 1 in., the margins scarcely recurved, 
Ovnles4 hieeonel- S Wh Do ceqae Ge sae eh oo ee efercesa. 
Leaves mostly 4 in., the margins much revolute. Ovyules 2 . 12. H. Aypericoides. 
Leaves rigid, glabrous. 
Leaves short, convex, reflexed . . . . . . ss « 
Leaves narrow-linear, the margins very closely revolute. 
Leaves 2 to 4 lines, whitish, obtuse or reeurved at the end 14, HZ. recurvifolia. 
Leaves mostly } in., straight, obtuse . . . . . . . 15. lineata, 
Leaves very pointed , 2 1 + « » » » «© » « » 16. A. acerosa. 
Mowers sessile. 
Plant glabrous or nearly so. Leaves mostly 4 in. Sepals shining 17. H. aurea. 
Leaves very obtuse, 2 to 3 lines long, hoary. Sepals pubescent 18. ZH. crassifolia. 


e 
= 


. 


. 13. EL. microphylla. 


Sxcr. IJI. Pleurandra.— Stamens all on one side of the carpels, without any stami- 
nodia. Peduncle \-flowered or none.—Species all southern and eastern except H. pedun- 
culata and H. mucronata, which are western. 


Leaves obtuse or with a callous point, oblong or linear, 
Flowers sessile. 
Leaves with flat or slightly recurved margins, glabrous or 
‘slightly hairy, 
Calyx glabrous . . . 
Calyx very villous +ahh ee 
Leaves with their margins much revolute. 
Leaves softly pubescent or villous, oblong or linear. 
Sepals 3 to 5 lines. Floral leaves usually as long or 
longer, Petals broadly obcordate . + + the Et, .sericea. 
Sepals 2 lines. Floral leaves small. Petals narrow . 22. H. hirsuta. 
Leaves narrow-linear, rigid, glabrous or scabrous. . . 28. H. stricta. 
Flowers pedunculate. 
Ovules 4 or more in each carpel. 
Leaves obovate, oblong, or shortly linear , . . . . . 25. A. Billardieri. 
Leayes narrow-linear. 
Stems virgate, or with numerous ascending branches, or 
divaricately branched. Calyx glabrous, stellate-tomen- 
tose, or, if hirsute, pedicels very short . . . . . 23. H. stricta. 
Stems prostrate. Calyx hirsute, on rather long pedicels 24, H. humifusa. 
Ovules 2. Peduncles slender. : 
Leaves obovate, oblong, or shortly linear. Peduncles usually 


ne de ew iy ee able. debs Seapets 
se ow 5» 20, A. bracteata, 


BEM wc OL ay 5p Sts, Segue ent Ee aeriaratere. 
Leaves narrow-linear, Peduncles slender, # to 1 inch. 
Stems diffuse . . soe 6 « » 26. H. gracilipes. 


Leaves narrow-linear, yery acute, mostly pungent, ; 
Flowers on slender peduncles. Stems procumbent or diffuse. 
Leaves much revolute or nearly terete, slightly pointed . . 26. Z. gracilipes, 
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Leaves nearly flat, rigidly pungent. . . 2. . . . . . 27. A. acicularis. 
Flowers sessile or shortly peduncled. Leaves loose, channelled 
underneath, Sepals ratherobtuse . . . . . . . . . 23. HL. stricta. 
Flowers sessile. Leaves crowded, convex underneath, Outer 
sepals mucronate or aristate . . . 1. . . . « 5 « 28. H. mucronata. 
(Pleurandra reticulata, Hook. Journ. Bot. i, 245, described from a single specimen in 
leaf only, is probably some Pultenea.) 


Sxor. IV. Buhibbertia.— Stamens placed all round the carpels, with occasionally 
small staminodia outside. 


§ 1. Zomentose.—Carpels usually tomentose or scaly and 2-ovulate. Stamens numerous, 
Without any or rarely with small staminodia outside. Leaves flat or the margins slightly 
revolute, usually stellately tomentose or scaly. Flowers pedunculate, axillary. 

Leaves oval, oblong, or cuneate. 
Tomentum rigid, stellate, mixed with simple hairs. Leaves cu- 
neste, bt0 Fin. wh. 6k ee SS 8 + BOs Ei hetmanmafola: 
Tomentum soft and velvety. Leaves oblong, 1 to2in. . . . 80. A. velutina. 
Tomentum close and whitish, stellate with a scale-like base. 
Leaves $ to 1 in. long, with an intramarginal vein underneath, 
Pedtuicles I to 2:ineslong 6 6s Boas ee 8 
Leaves } to } in., without intramarginal veins. Peduneles 1 
ew ne ne ee eee 
Leaves 4 to 1} in., without intramarginal veins, Peduncles 
Wieder . 45 eS i ee 
Leaves scabrous with scattered stellate hairs. Sepals very 
scaly. Peduncleslto2lines . 1. . + + s+ + + 
Leaves narrow-linear. 
Tomentum stellate. Peduncles$tolfin.. . . . « « . 83. H.scabra. 
Tomentum of peltate scales, Peduncles 1 to 3 lines . . . . 36. H. lepidota. 


S 2. Vestite—Carpels (usually 8) villous, 4—6-ovulate. Stamens with or without sta- 
Minodia outside. Leaves small, narrow, with revolute margins. 
OWers sessile, or peduncles not exceeding the leaves, 
ens above 30, with several staminodia. . . . . «. « 37. H. vestita. 
mens under 15, without staminodia . . . . . . . « 38. H. serpyllifolia. 
eduncles longer than the leaves. Stamens15to25 . . . . 89. H. pedunculata. 


§3. Ochrolasie.—Carpels glabrous, 6-8-ovulate. No staminodia. 
Caves with revolute margins. Bractssmall . . . . . . «40. H. ochrolasia. 


i $4. Faseiculate.—Carpels glabrous, 2-6-ovulate. No staminodia. Leaves very nar- 
w, convex underneath, the margins not revolute. Bracts small. Flowers sessile. 

Ovules 6 in each carpel. Plant glabrous, procumbent . . . . 41. HZ. procumbens. 
vules 2, or rarely 8 or 4 in each carpel. Leaves usually fine, ‘ 
much clustered, often hirsute or pubescent 5. 4 se yg 4B: HH. fasciculata, 


$5. Bracteate.—Carpels glabrous, 1=2-ovulate. No staminodia. Leaves flat or con- 
Vex underneath, Haters eakeok in H. rosteliata) closely sessile within broad brown shining 
Tacts, like those of some of the Hemihibbertia. 
Ves very narrow, convex underneath. 
‘aves obtuse. 


31. H. oblongata. 
32. H. tomentosa. 
33. H. cistifolia. 
34. H. echiifolia. 


Glabrous and green, Leaves not dilated at the top . . . 43. H. virgata. 
More or less hoary. Leaves mostly slightly cuneate . . . 44, H. inelusa. 

Tesaves recurved and mucronate at the top . . . . . . . 45. Al. rostellata. 
es 


flat, mostly oblong. 7 
D rous. Leaves seldom above }in. . . « «+ « « « « 46. A. glomerata. 
Susely silvery-tomentose, Leaves Sin. or more. . . . . 47. H. argentea. 


G % 
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Loosely pilose or pubescent. . Leaves mostly above 4 in. 
Sepals very densely silky-hairy. Brown bracts very con- 


spicuous . . . . 49. H. montana. 
Sepals loosely hairy, Brown bracts short and thin . . . 48. Z. pilosa. 
Sepals glabrous, Staminodia several . . « + lle Bled, 


'§ 6, Sudsessiles.—Carpels glabrous. Stamens usually numerous, without staminodia. 
Leaves flat or the margins slightly recurved. Bracts small or passing into the sepals, 
Flowers sessile or nearly so, 
Carpels 1-2-ovulate. Stems erect or diffuse. 
Leaves mostly under 1 in. long. 
Leaves linear-oblong or scarcely enlarged above the middle. 
Stems usually erect or ascending. . . . . 50. H. linearis. 
Leaves obovate or cuneate. Stems usually diffuse or r prostrate 51. Lf. diffusa. 
Leaves 1 to 3 in, long. Plant softly ne 
Leaves obovate-oblong, obtuse . . . + Yee § eetbON Badiieutisovar 
Leaves lanceolate . . . tn tn « wDR MA wahona. 
Carpels 6-8-ovulate. Stems twining or trailing. Leaves large . 53. H. volubilis. 


§ 7. Hemihibbertia—Carpels glabrous or rarely villous. Stamens very numerous, with 
several small, subulate or clavate staminodia outside. Leaves flat; Flowers pedunculate, 
except in A. Mylnei. 


Leaves distinctly petiolate, ovate, or oblong,. eS toothed. 


Carpels 10 or more, villous, 2-ovulate . . . 54. Hgrossulariefolia. 
Carpels 8, glabrous, 6- to. B-ovulate . . . 55. H. dentata, 
Leaves stem-clasping or epee near the base and again dilated, 
glabrous. ; 


Leaves ovate or oblong. 
Leaves all perfoliate, the auricles. combined. Sepals lanceolate 56. H. perfoliata, 


Auricles rounded, shortly decurrent . . . 57. . bracteosa. 
Anricles of most of the leaves distinct, angular, projecting be- 
yond the stem, Sepals ovate-lanceolate . . . . 58. LL. amplexicaulis, 
Leaves linear, mostly auricled . . . . 59. H. Cunninghami. 
Leaves oblong-lanceolate, tapering at the base, and half stem- 
clasping . . . 60, A. glaberrima. 


Leaves sessile, oblong, very haity, Bracts at the base of the pe- 
dunele broad and brown, as in the Bracteate, 
Sepals glabrous. Carpels 8. WPlowers sessile . . . . . . 61. A. Mylnei. 
Sepals very silky-hairy. Carpels 5. 
Larger leaves oboyate-oblong, toothed. Carpels villous . . 62. H. /asiopus. 
Larger leaves narrow-oblong, entire.’ Carpels glabrous . . 68. I. potentilleflora. 


§ 8. Brachyanthere—Carpels glabrous. Stamens about 15 to 20, without staminodia. 


Anthers (except in 1, pungens) ovate or orbicular, flattened, with introrse cells. Leaves 
narrow-linear. Flowers ‘pedunculate. 


Leaves rigid, pungent. Sepals about 2 lines. . Anthers oblong . 64. HZ. pungens. 
Leaves rigid, recurved at the top. Sepals 5 to 6 lines, Anthers ovate 65, H. nutans. 
Leaves slender, but stiff and almost cylindrical. Sepals not 2 lines. 

Anthers orbieular . . . . 66. ZH. leptopus. 


Leaves thin, flat. Sepals about 2 lines. Anthers broader than long 67. H. stellaris, 


Szcrion 1. Hemistemma, R. Br. in DO. Syst. Veg. i. 412 (as a distinct 
genus).—Stamens usually numerous, all inserted on one side of the pistil, 
with smaller imperféct ones or staminodia outside of them; filaments short, 
anthers linear-oblong. Carpels 2, villous, with 2 or 3 ovules in each. 


1. Hi. Banksii, Benth. Young branches and under side of the leaves 
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densely clothed with a short, soft, rusty tomentum. Leaves oblong, obtuse, 2 
to 8 in. long, + to near 1 in. broad, the margins more or less recurved, nar- 
rowed into a short petiole, glabrous above and somewhat shining when old, 
the pinnate and anastomosing veins prominent underneath. Spikes terminal, 
l-sided, rusty-villous, about 1 in. long, the flowers closely sessile. Sepals 
about 4 lines long. Petals longer. Stamens about 20, obtuse, with half as 
many staminodia outside, about one-third shorter—Hemistemma Banksii, Rk. 
Br. in DC. Syst. Veg. i. 414, 


Queensland. Endeavour river, Banks. 


2. H. Brownei, Benth. Young branches clothed with a short rusty 
down. Leaves oblong-lanceolate, obtuse or scarcely pointed, 2 to 3 in. long, 
closely sessile and very obtuse or rounded at the base, the margins flat, gla- 
brous, and at length almost shining above, white underneath, with the midrib 
alone prominent and rust-coloured. Spikes terminal, 1-sided, silky-villous. 
Sepals scarcely 4 lines long, acute. Stamens nearly as in HZ, Banksti. 

N. Australia? 2. Brown. (Hb. R. Br.) 


3. Hl. dealbata, Benth. Young branches minutely rusty-downy. Leaves 
oblong or oblong-lanceolate, obtuse with a small callous point, or rarely acute, 
2 to 3 in. long, 4 to 2 in. broad, narrowed at the base, but sessile or very 
shortly stalked, the margins flat, glabrous above, white underneath, with a 
very close tomentum, the anastomosing veins rust-coloured. Spikes termi- 
ual, I-sided, simple or forked, 1 to 2 in. long, rusty-tomentose or silky. 
Mowers closely sessile within lanceolate bracts. Stamens as in Hl, Banksii— 
Hemisiemma dealbatum, R. Br. in DC. Syst. Veg. i, 413; Deless. Ie. Sel. i. 

- 16, 

N. Australia. Arnhem’s Land, 2. Brown; Port Essington, Armstrong, A. Cunning- 
ham, Leichhardt. 

4. Hi. candicans, Benth. Like H. dealéata in the white tomentum 
that covers the under side of the leaves, but it is rather more silky or rusty 
on the peduncles and calyx, the leaves are rather narrower, and the inflo- 
Tesccnee is very different ; peduncles all axillary, 3 to 1 in. long, bearing at 
their extremity 1 to 3 sessile flowers, and bracts aud sepals usually broader. 

tamens and carpels the same as in H. Banksii—Hemislemma candicans, 
Hook. f. in Kew Journ, Bot. ix. 48, t. 2. 
Queensland. Cape York, M‘Gillivray ; Albany Island, F. Mueller. 


5. A angustifolia, Benth. Branches very slender, with a yery minute 
Tusty down. Leaves very narrow-linear, obtuse or acute, 1 to 2 in. long, the 
Margins revolute, glabrous and shining above, white or slightly ferruginous 
underneath, with a prominent rusty midrib. Spikes on slender terminal pe- 

tmeles, consisting of 2 to 5 sessile flowers. Sepals about 3 lines long, 
densely and softly villous.—Hemistemma angustifolium, R. By. in DC. Syst. 
€g. 1.414; Deless. Ic. Sel. i. t. 77. 

N. Australia. Aruhem’s Land, 2. Brown. (Hb. R. Br.) 

6. Hl. Muelleri, Benth. Branches slender, as in H. angustifolia, but 
loosely villous with soft spreading hairs, intermixed with a closer tomentum. 

€aves narrow-linear as in that species, and about 1 line long, nearly glabrous 
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above, white-cottony and hairy on the under surface, which is however almost 
concealed by the revolute margins. Spikes terminal or lateral, about 3- 
flowered. Sepals softly hairy, about 4 lines long. Stamens and carpels as 
in H, Banksii and dealbata. 


N. Australia. Barren places at the mouth of the Victoria, Providence Hill, etc., 
F. Mueller. 


7. Hi, ledifolia, Benth. Branches rigid, the young ones as well as the 
under side of the leaves densely covered with a rusty or whitish down. Leaves 
oblong-linear, about 4 in. long, obtuse, rather thick, with the margins revo- 
lute, hoary above when young, but soon glabrous. Peduncles short, terminal, 
1- to 3-flowered. Sepals ovate, about 5 lines long, thick and densely villous 
as well as the bracts. Petals scarcely longer. Stamens about 20, with about 
15 shorter staminodia outside. Carpels very villous, with usually 3 ovules 
in each.— Hemistemma ledifolium, A. Cunn. Herb. 

WN. Australia. York Sound, A. Cunningham. 


8. Hi. verrucosa, Benth. Much branched, the young shoots and leaves 
very scabrous, with tubercles forming the base of stellate hairs. Leaves 
linear-oblong, obtuse, 3 to 4 in, long, the margins very revolute. Peduncles 
all 1-flowered, very short, or seldom 4 or 5 lines long. Calyx about 3 lines, 
sometimes nearly glabrous, more frequently more or less covered with stellate 
hairs, which are Sometimes stipitate, the outer sepals always acute, the inner 
more obtuse. Petals obovate, slightly obcordate. Stamens often under 10, 
with at least as many smaller staminodia outside, Carpels as in the allied 
species, 2, hairy and bioyulate—Plewrandra verrucosa, Turcz. in Bull. Mose. 
1852, ii, 139. 


'W. Australia. Cape Riche?, Drummond, 5th Coll. mn. 289; Bald Island and Mount 
Monypeak, Marwell.—tIn habit and inflorescence this species resembles /7. hypericoides, but 
the acute sepals, and especially the stamens, readily distinguish it. 


Section IT, Hemrereuranpra.—Stamens rarely more than 12, all on 
one side of the pistil; staminodia small, usually subulate or club-shaped, 
either 2 or 8 on each side of the fertile ones, or continued round to the op- 
posite side of the pistil, with very rarely any outside the fertile ones. Pedun- 
cles in two species bearing a 1-sided spike of several flowers, in all the others 
1-flowered. Carpels 2, villous, with 2 or rarely 4 ovules in each, The species 
are all West Australian. 


9. Hi. spicata, F. Muell. Fragm.ii.1. Glabrous or very slightly and 
minutely pubescent. Leaves linear, usually obtuse, } to 1 in. long, the mar- 
gins much revolute. Peduncles lateral, usually longer than the leaves, bear- 
ing a 1-sided spike of 4 to 8 flowers, Sepals about 8 lines long, pubescent 
or shortly hairy. Petals deeply obeordate. Stamens usually 8 to 10 on one 
side of the carpels, with a ring of short, subulate or spathulate staminodia 
continued all round the carpels, and a few even behind the fertile ones,—He- 
mistephus linearis, J. Drumm. and Harv. in Kew Hook. Journ. vii. 52. 

w. Australia. Flinders’ Bay, Collie; Port Gregory, Walcott and Oldfield ; novth- 
ern districts, Drummend, 


10. He polystachya, Benth. Procumbent and much branched, with 
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spreading hairs, or at length scabrous only or nearly glabrous. Leaves nar- 
row-linear, obtuse, 3 to 5 lines, or in some specimens } in. long, the margins 
much revolute. Peduneles lateral, usually above | in. long, bearing a 1-sided 
spike of 2 to 4 flowers. Sepals broader and more scarious than in H. spicata, 
from which this species differs chiefly in its hairs, and in the staminodia, 
which although continued from the fertile stamens round the rest of the torus, 
yet are usually entirely wanting, or there is only a single one behind the per- 
fect stamens. The 2 ovules in this and the last species do not appear to be 
really superposed, although one is usually borne on a much longer funiculus 
than the other. 


W. Australia. Swan River, Drummond ; Blackwood river, Oldfield. 


11. Hi. furfuracea, Benth. Rather coarse and erect, 2 to 4 ft. high, 
the branches thickly clothed with rust-coloured, loosely stellate hairs. Leaves 
narrow-oblong or linear, very obtuse, 1 to 2 in, long, the margins revolute, 
but leaving the under surface open, villous above when young, scabrous when 
old, closely tomentose and white or hoary underneath. Peduncles mostly 
axillary, 1-flowered, 3 to 1 in. Jong. Outer sepals ovate or ovate-lanceolate, 
sometimes near 5 lines long, inner ones shorter and rounder. Petals 2-lobed. 
Stamens 8 to 12, with numerous small staminodia on each side, and on the 
opposite side of the carpels. Carpels 2, globose, villous, 4-ovulate. Arillus 
very short.—Pleurandra furfuracea, R. Br. in DC. Syst. Veg. i. 417; Deless. 
Te. Sel. i. t. 80; Hiblertia astrophylla, Steud. in Pl. Preiss. i. 270; Hemi- 
stemma asperifolium, F. Muell. Fragm. i. 161. 

W. Australia. Rocky hills, from King George’s Sound to the Stirling range, 2. 
Brown, A, Cunningham, Drummond, and others ; rocks on the western side of Mount 
Clarence, Preiss, n. 2167. 


12. H. hypericoides, Benth. Branches spreading, the young ones as 
well as the leaves hoary, with a short stellate down. Leaves linear-oblong, 
very obtuse, 2 in. long or rather more, those of the smaller branches half as 
long, the thick margins much revolute. Peduncles mostly terminal, 1-flowered, 

to2in. long. Sepals broad, very concave and obtuse, shorter than in H. 
Jurfuracea, hoary outside. Petals 9-lobed. Stamens 12 to 15, with rather 
humerous (or rarely very few) small spathulate or clavate staminodia on each 
side or on the opposite side of the carpels. Carpels connate at the base, 
globular, 2-ovulate—Pleurandra hypericoides, DC. Syst. Veg. i. 421 ; Deless. 
le. Sel. i. t. 81; Hibbertia trachyphylla, Steud. in Pl. Preiss. 1.271; H. 
aspera, Steud. l.c. i. 270; H. proxima and 1, cinerascens, Steud. 1.¢. i. 271. 

w. “ Preiss, n. 2132 and 2136 a, Drummond and 
others ; po¥ st enna ; ney = een and Blackwood river, Oldfield s Darling 
Tange, Preiss, 2. 2147 ; "Cataract Valley, Preiss, z, 2140; between Perth and King George’s 
Sound, Harvey ; Stokes’ Inlet, Maxwell. 


_ 13. H. microphylla, Séeud. in Pl. Preiss. i. 273. Branches erect and 
rigid, or sometimes slender and decumbent or diffuse, minutely pubescent or 
glabrous. Leaves usually 1 to 14 line long, ovate and very convex, some- 
times more linear and 2 lines long, always very convex and very patent or 
closely reflexed on the.stem, glabrous or rough, with a minute pubescence. 

eduncles 1-flowered, slender, often } to } in. long, arranged in the upper 
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axils so as to form a kind of leafy raceme towards the ends of the branches. 
Sepals 2 to near 3 lines long, glabrous or stellate-pubescent. Stamens 8 to 
10 on one side of the pistil, with 1, 2, or 3 small spathulate staminodia on 
each side. Carpels 2-ovulate. Arillus very short.—H. lepidophylla, F. Muell. 
Fragm. i. 217; Hemistemma revolutum, Turcz. in Bull. Mosc. 1849, ii. 4. 


W. Australia, King George’s Sound, Menzies, R. Brown ; and thence to the Stirling 
range, Drummond, Preiss, n. 2154 and 2180, Oldfield, and others. 


14, El. recurvifolia, Benth. A shrub with the foliage nearly of ZZ. 
rostellata or of Candollea uncinata, but with the flowers of a Hemipleurandra. 
Leaves narrow-linear, rigid, obtuse and hooked or recurved at the extremity, 
2 to 4 lines long, convex underneath, but furrowed by the closely recurved 
margins, whitish on both sides but glabrous, or with a minute tuft of short 
hairs at the tip. Peduncles 3 to 5 lines long, nearly glabrous. Sepals 
whitish, about 2 lines long, the outer ones keeled and acute, surrounded by 
2 or 3 small bracts. Stamens about 8 on one side of the pistil, with a few 
small staminodia on each side or behind them. Carpels villous, 2-ovulate.— 
Pleurandra recurvifolia, Steud. in Pl. Preiss. i. 264. 


‘W. Australia. Gravelly places at the foot of the Konkoberup hills, Preiss, 2. 2170; 
Phillips river, Maawell. 


Var. virens. Leayes rather longer, the margins more prominently revolute, green but 
rough with small tubercles or a short stellate pubescence.—Point Henry, Oldfield. 


15. HX. lineata, Steud. in Pl. Preiss. i. 272. Tntermediate as it were 
between H. hypericoides, H. recurvifolia, and H. acerosa, differing from the 
first by its leaves much narrower, with the margins closely revolute so as to 
appear 2- or 3-grooved on the under side, either glabrous or rough, with scat- 
tered tubercles or a few spreading hairs; from H. recurvifolia, by the leaves 
nearly twice as long, not hoary, quite straight or scarcely perceptibly recurved 
at the tip; and from ZH. acerosa by the leaves not pungent, either obtuse or 
with a minute recurved point. The flowers in Preiss’s original specimens are 
rather larger than in H. acerosa, of which species this plant may prove to 
be a variety. 

‘W. Australia. Shady woods on the north side of Mount Wuljenup, Preiss, x. 2151 ; 
Mount Monypeak river, Maxwell. 

Var, parviflora, Vlowers small, as in 7. acerosa, midrib of the leaves less prominent 
underneath. Plewrandra diamesogenos, Steud. in Pl, Preiss. i. 265.—Boggy woods, Sussex 
district, Preiss, n. 2141. his variety approaches H. gracilipes in aspect, but is readily dis- 
tinguished by the presence of staminodia, 


16. Fi. acerosa, Benth. Usually low and very much branched, but 
sometimes throwing up ascending stems of nearly 1 ft. from a thick base, gla- 
brous or rough with short spreading hairs. Leaves linear-subulate or broader 
at the base, very pointed and usually pungent, 4 lines to 1 in. long, erect or 
spreading, the margins closely revolute, but much narrower than the broad: 
prominent midrib. Peduncles 1-flowered, slender, 4 to 1 in. long. Flowers 
nearly those of H. acicularis, except that there are always 1, 2, or 3 small 
club-shaped or spathulate staminodia on each side of the fertile stamens. 
Carpels 2-ovulate.— Pleurandra acerosa, R. Br. in DC, Syst. Veg. i. 422; P. 
os spe ay ie in Pl. Preiss. i, 265; P. juniperina, Turez. in Bull. Mose. 
1849, i. 6, 
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W. Australia. King George’s Sound, R. Brown, Fraser, and others; Swan River, 
rae lst Coll. and 1845, n. 2; Mount Melville, Preiss, n. 2156; Champion Bay, 
eld. 


Var, ulicifolia. Leaves stouter and not so long. King George’s Sound, Bazter. * 


_li. H. aurea, Steud. in Pl. Preiss. i. 272. Rigid, and somewhat 
virgate, perfectly glabrous, or the leaves slightly scabrous, and sometimes 
shortly ciliate. Leaves narrow-linear and stiff, shortly pointed, the lower ones 
+ to $ in., those near the flowers about half as long, the margins much revo- 
lute. Flowers terminal, sessile, with 2 or 3 small sepal-like bracts at their 
base. Outer sepals fully 3 lines long, stiffly coriaceous and almost shining, 
with a prominent keel projecting into a sharp point, inner ones less pointed, 
broader and thinner. Petals broad. Stamens about 10, one-sided, with 2 
to 4 small staminodia on each side of them. Carpels 2-ovulate.—W. pallida, 
Steud. in Pl. Preiss. i. 272. 

W. Australia. Swan River, Drummond ; in gravelly places at the foot of Darling 
range, Preiss, n. 2152 a and 2152 3. 

Var. obtusa. Leaves obtuse, sepals scarcely keeled or pointed.—Pleurandra glaucophylla, 
Stend. in Pl. Preiss. i. 262? The fragments I have seen without flowers agree with this 
Variety ; but Steudel describes the ovaries as glabrous, which I have not obseryed in any 
Hemipleurandra, Ye does not describe the stamens, but I know of no other western groups 
to which his specimen could be referred. Swan River, Drummond ; sandy places near Avon 
Dale, York District, Preiss, 2. 2159. 

18. H. crassifolia, Benth. Erect, with the habit of some of the hoary 
Varieties of H. stricta. Leaves linear-oblong, very obtuse, 2 to 8 lines long, 
the margins much rolled back, rather thick, hoary or rough with very short 
stellate hairs, the floral ones ovate-lanceolate passing into the bracts. Flowers 
closely sessile, solitary, and terminal. Sepals ovate, brown, slightly hoary, 
nearly 3 lines long, surrounded by several bracts. Stamens about 12, one- 
sided, with 3 or 4 spathulate staminodia on each side of them, and not half 


80 long, Carpels 9-ovulate.—Lleurandra crassifolia, Turez. in Bull. Mose. 


1849, ii. 5. 
W. Australia. Drummond, Ath Coll. n. 120. 


Srorion TIT. PurvranpRa.—Stamens often very few, and rarely more 
an 15, all on one side of the pistil, and often more or less united at the 
ase, without any staminodia. Peduncles 1-flowered, or flowers sessile, soli- 
tary, or in terminal heads, Carpels 2, villous or tomentose, or very rarely 
glabrons, with 2, 4, or more ovules in each. 


19. HL nitida, Benth. rect, much branched and glabrous. Leaves 
crowded, especially under the flowers, oblong, obtuse, or with a short point, 

to 2 in, long, narrowed at the base, the margins flat_or slightly recurved, 
Somewhat coriaceous and shining. Flowers sessile within the last leaves, and 
Surrounded by a few short bracts. Sepals lanceolate or oblong, very pointed 
and quite glabrous, 8 to 5 lines long. Petals broad and notched. Stamens 
about 11, Carpels hairy, 4-ovulate. Arillus slightly sinuate.—Pleurandra 
nitida, R. Br. in DO. Syst. Veg. i. 416 ; P. Cneorum, DC. 1, ¢. i. 416, 


Ws S. Wales. About Port Jackson, 2. Brown, Sieber, n.141 and Fl. Mizt. n. 508, and 
ers, 


20. H. bracteata, Benth. Erect and much branched, with the aspect 
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of Pultenea daphnoides, and resembles also H. nitida, but is not so glabrous. 
Leaves narrow-oblong, mostly obtuse, with a short callous point, 4 to 4 in. 
long, narrowed at the base, the margins slightly recurved, somewhat rusty, 
with a minute tomentum underneath, glabrous and shining or scabrous above, 
or occasionally bearing a few long hairs. Flowers terminal, or on very short 
axillary branches, sessile within a tuft of floral leaves, which are mostly 
longer than the flowers, except a few of the innermost, which are much shorter 
and more hairy. Sepals oblong-lanceolate, fully 6 lines long, densely clothed. 
with long silky hairs. Petals broad, notched. Stamens about 16. Carpels 
hairy, with 4 to 6 ovules in each.—Plewrandra bracteata, R. Br. in DC. Syst. 
Veg. i. 415; Deless. Ic, Sel. i. t. 78. 

N.S. Wales. Port Jackson to the Blue Mountains, 2. Brown and others; Emu 
Plains, A, Cunningham. 


21. HI. sericea, Benth. A variable species which sometimes scarcely 
differs from H. bracteata, except in being much more hairy and the leaves 
more revolute on the margin, but is usually more diffuse or procumbent, softly 
villous all over, with the floral leaves not much longer than the others. Leaves 
rarely much above 4 in. long, and in some yarieties much shorter, obtuse, 
with the margins much revolute, clothed with stellate down, especially under- 
neath, with longer hairs on the wpper surface. Flowers sessile among crowded 
floral leaves, as in the last two species. Sepals rather shorter and broader, 
villous. Stamens usually 10 to 12. Carpels tomentose or villous, with 4 to 6 
ovules in each.——Plewrandra sericea, R. Br. in DO, Syst. Veg. i. 416; Deless. 
Te. Sel. i. t. 79; Wook. f. Fl. Tasm. i. 16; 2H. densiflora, ¥. Muell. Pl. Vict. 
i. 15. Pleurandra cinerea, R. Br. in DC. 1. ¢. i. 417, is a slight variety with 
shorter pubescence, and shorter, more oblong leaves, the flowers often very 
shortly pedicellate. 

Victoria, Port Phillip, 2. Brown ; sandy heathy places on barren serubby ridges, and 


oceasionally on rocky ranges from the Glenelg to the Murray rivers, and thence to Port 
Phillip, #. Mueller and others. 


uae Common on sandy soil, on the coast only, all round the island, J. D. 
‘ooker. 

S. Australia. Near Adelaide, Macarthur, F. Mueller. 

Var. densiflora. More villous. Leaves, especially the floral ones, shorter. Stems usually 
more procumbent.—Pleurandra densiflora, Hook. f. in Journ, Bot. i. 245. The Tasma- 
nian specimens belong chiefly, but not entirely, to this varicty, and a few of the Victorian 
ones are referrible to it. 


22. H. hirsuta, Benth. A low, prostrate, densely branched species, 
with much smaller leaves and flowers than in any of the same section, resem- 
bling some forms of H. fasciculata, and shortly hirsute all over. Leaves 
linear-oblong, obtuse, 14 to 2, or seldom 8 lines eae with revolute margins. 

Flowers axillary or terminal, sessile within leaves often as long as the calyx, 
’ the innermost of which are however much smaller. Sepals oyate, villous, 
searcely 2 lines long. Petals narrow and entire or very slightly obcordate. 
Stamens very few. Ovaries 2, pubescent, with 4, or very rarely only 2 ovules 
in each.—Pleurandra hirsuta, Wook. Comp. Bot. Mag. i. 273; Hook. f. 
Fil. Tasm, i. 17. 


Tasmania. Among stones in basaltic soil, George Town and Hobart Town, J. D. 
Hooker, Gunn, and others. 
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23. Hi. stricta, 2. Br. Herb. ; F. Muell. Pl. Vict.i.15. Erect, spread- 
ing, or diffuse, but searcely prostrate, sometimes throwing up almost simple 
stems of 6 in, from a thick rhizome, sometimes attaining several feet in height, 
more or less hoary or scabrous, with a minute stellate tomentum, although 
Sometimes appearing glabrous at first sight. Leaves narrow-linear, erect or 
spreading, rather obtuse, mostly ¢ to 4 in. long, the closely revolute margins 
disclosing little more than the midrib underneath. Flowers nearly sessile, or 
on pedicels of 2 or 3 lines in length. Sepals usually about 3 lines long, 
oblong, lanceolate, or the inner ones ovate. Stamens usually 8 to 12. 
Carpels tomentose, or very rarely glabrous, with 4 to 6, or very rarely more 
ovules in each, Arillus usually very small—Pleurandra stricta, R. Br. in 
DO, Syst. Veg. i. 422; P. riparia, R. Br. in DC. 1. ¢. i. 419; P. ericifolia, 
DC. 1. ¢. i. 420; Hook. f. Fl. Tasm. i. 17; P. cistiflora, Sieb. in Spreng. Syst. 
Cur. Post. 191; Reichb. Icon. Exot. t. 79. 


Queensland. Port Curtis, If Gillivray; Moreton Bay, F. Mueller, and inland to 
the ranges on the Burritt river, D. Moore, and Maranoa river, Mitcheld. 

N.S. Wales. Port Jackson, 2. Brown and others, and apparently throughout the 
colony. 

Victoria. In sandy, rocky, or heathy localities of the lowlands and hills, not rare, 
Mueller, 

Tasmania. Abundant throughout the island, J. D. Hooker. 

S. Australia. From the Murray to Streaky Bay, Whitaker, F. Mueller, Warburton, 
and others, ~~ 

W. Australia. Only at the extreme eastern limits on the south coast, Maawell. 

This is a very variable species, with the flowers seldom so closely sessile as in the preceding 
ones, nor borne on peduncles so long as in most of the following ones, There are a few spe- 
cimens, however, which come near to the narrow-leaved forms of H. Billardieri, and others 
which are very close upon H. humifusa. The following are the most striking forms :— 

a. glabriuscula. GJabrous or nearly so, procumbent or erect. Vlowers nearly sessile, 
Calyx not hoary. Carpels tomentose. Ovules4 to 6. The commonest form in N.S, Wales, 
southern Victoria, and Tasmania, including Sieber’s n. 150 (P. riparia), 151 (P. stricta), 
and 147 (P. fumana), the latter a straggling variety approaching 1. Billardieri in habit. 
No, 148 (P, cistiflora) is the same, with longer, more acute, sometimes almost pungent leaves, 
a the Blue Mountains; and a form with very short obtuse leaves appears to be common 
about Lake Hindmarsh, in Victoria. 

4. leiocarpa. Procumbent and perfectly glabrous, even the carpels. Ovules 4. From 
the south coast of W. Australia, east of Stokes Inlet, Maawedl. ; 

¢. canescens, Leaves and calyx more or less hoary with stellate hairs, “Flowers pedun- 
culate or more rarely nearly sessile. Ovules usually 4.—Plewrandra incana, Lindl, in 
Mitch, Three Exped. ii, 156. Apparently common in Victoria, extending also over N.S, 
Wales into Qneensland and westward to Spencer's Gulf. In this I’ should include P. mécro- 
Phylla, Sieb. Pl. Exs. n. 143; Spreng. Syst. Cur. Post. 191, a small-flowered and small- 
eaved form from the Blue Mountains and from Tasmania, Gunn. n. 1020; and P. cistoidea, 
Hook. in Mitch, Trop. Austr, 363, from New England, C. Stuart, and Queensland, Mitehed?. 

d, calycina. Leaves narrow and acute or almost pungent. Calyx hirsute, almost as in 
the var. hirtiflora,—Pleurandra ealycina, DO. Syst. Veg. i. 422 (judging from a specimen 
of Caley’s named P. pilosa in Herb. Brown, but which quite agrees with De Candolle’s de- 
Seription of P. calycina). N.S. Wales, Caley ; Avon Ranges, Gipps’ Land, F. Mueller, 

¢. hirtifora, eaves nearly as in the var, canescens. Calyx usually large, more ses- 
sile, and hirsute with spreading hairs. Ovules usually 6 to § or more,—P, calycina, A. 
Cunn, in Field N.S. Wales, 338. On the Maranoa river, Mitchell; Moreton Bay, F. 
Mueller ; New England Ranges, @. Stuart ; near Bathurst, 4. Cunningham ; and almost 
the same form from Spencer’s Gulf and Streaky Bay, Herb. Mueller. 


24. Hl. humifusa, 7. Muell. Pl. Vict. i. 16, t. Suppl, 1. Prostrate, 
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much branched, hoary, and more or less hirsute, like the J. hirsuta, with 
linear obtuse leaves, the margins much revolute, but these leaves are usually 
longer and the flowers much larger, always borne on a pedicel of from } to } in. 
From some specimens of H, stricta, var. hirtiflora, it differs chiefly in its low, 
prostrate habit, in being more hairy, and the peduncles much longer. Sepals 
4 to 5 lines long, and very hairy. Petals, stamens, and carpels of H. stricta. 
Ovules usually 6. 
Victoria. Barren scrubby plains near Mount Zero, 7. Mueller. 


25. Hi. Billardieri, 7. Muell. Pl. Vict. i. 14, Stems weak, sometimes 
short and erect, but more frequently trailing to the length of two or three feet 
or more over other shrubs, the branches clothed with stellate hairs, often mixed 
with long spreading ones. Leaves from obovate, ovate or oval-oblong to 
oblong-cuneate or narrow-oblong, the larger ones 4 to 1 in. long, but in the 
commoner slender varieties not half that size, the margins recurved, more or 
less stellately pubescent, especially underneath, and scabrous above, but be- 
coming glabrous with age. Pedicels terminating short, leafy shoots, or appa- 
rently axillary, slender, and recurved, } to 4 in. long. Sepals 2 to 3 lines 
long, or in some varieties rather shorter or longer, the outer ones usually 
pointed, the inner broader and more obtuse, glabrous, or nearly so. Petals 
broad. Stamens usually 10 to 12. Carpels downy or villous, with 2 to 4 
ovules. Arillus sometimes almost enveloping the seed, sometimes very 
short.—Pleurandra ovata, Labill. Pl. Nov, Holl. ii. 5, t, 148; Hook. f. Fi. 
Tasm. i. 16. 


Queensland. Glasshouse Mountains, P. Mueller. 

N.S. Wales. Port Jackson, 2. Brown, Sieber, a, 144, and others; Hastings river, 
Beckler, 

Victoria. Scattered over the southern part of the colony, /. Mueller. 

Tasmania. Sandy soils on the coast in various places, J, D. Hooker, Gunn. 

S. Australia. Spencer’s Gulf, F. Mueller. 

Although apparently not so common as JZ, stricta, this species appears to be more vari- 
able, and the following forms have in general the appearance of distinct species, but. are 
poe too much connected by intermediate specimens to admit of their being characterized 
as such. 

a. monadelpha, ¥. Mucll. mss. Leaves large, obovate or oblong. Flowers large. Ovules 
4, Sealers’ Cove, /. Mueller ; Flinders Island, Gunn. 

6, obovata. ‘Leaves and flowers of a, but ovules only 2.—Pleurandra obovata, R, Br. 
Herb., from Port Dalrymple; Hastings river, Beck/er ; West Head, Tasmania, Gunn. 

ce. ovata, Leaves and flowers small, ovate or oblong. Ovules 2. ‘Che most common 
Tasmanian and N. 8. Wales form. 

d. scabra, Leaves narrow, seldom (except a few of the lower ones) above 4 lines long, 
and usnally much revolute on the margin.—Pleurandra seabra, R. Br. in DC. Syst. Veg. i. 
418; P. empetrifolia, DO. 1. ¢. i, 420; P. asterotricha, Sich, in Spreng. Syst. Cur. Post. 
191; Pl. Hxs, n. 149, and Fl, Mixt, 0. 505 (u, 139, P. cinerea, is a rather more canesceut 
form). Common about Sydney, 

é. parviflora. Slender and much branched. Leaves 2 to 4 lines long, from obovate to 
linear-oblong, flat or much revolute. Sepals under 2 liues long. Ovales 2, or rarely 4.— 
Pleurandra parviflora, R. Br. in DC, Syst. Veg. i. 418 ; Hibbertia aspera, DC. Syst. Veg. i. 
430. Port Jackson, R. Brown ; Sieber, n. 144, and Fl, Mivt. x, 504, and others, 


26. Ei. gracilipes, Benth. Nearly glabrous, diffuse or prostrate, and 
much branched, with much of the appearance of 1. acicularis, but the leaves 
are usually broader and not pungent. 'They are uarrow-linear, usually very 
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obtuse, 2 to 4, or even 5 lines long, with the margins revolute, and often 
slightly scabrous. Peduncles slender, } to 1 in. long, thickened under the 
flowers, Sepals 2 to nearly 3 lines long, membranous, obtuse. Stamens 
usually about 10. Carpels glabrous or downy, 2-ovulate—Pleurandra pe- 
dunculata, R. Br. in DC. Syst. Veg. i. 419. 


'W. Australia. South coast ?, Drummond, n. 16, 9,4; Lucky Bay, R. Brown ; King 
George’s Sound and Gordon river, Oldfield. 


27. H. acicularis, 7. Muell. Pl. Vict.i.17, Nearly or quite glabrous, 
procumbent or diffuse, with a thick woody stock, and numerous branches, 
short and intricate, ov lengthened to a foot. Leaves narrow-linear, rigid, with 
a stiff, often pungent point, about 3 to 6 lines long, the margins recurved. 
Pedicels terminal or axillary, often on very short shoots, with a few leayes at 
the base sometimes reduced to minute bracts, recurved, 4 to } in. long. 
Sepals glabrous, or very slightly downy, about 2 lines long. Stamens usually 
8, or fewer. Carpels downy, or rarely glabrous, with 2, or very rarely 4 
ovules.—Pleurandra acicularis, Labill. Pl, Nov. Holl. ii. 6, t. 144; Hook. f. 
Fl. Tasm. i. 15. 

Queensland. Moreton Island, /, Mueller. F 

N.S. Wales. Port Jackson, 2. Brown and others; sterile bushy hills in Wellington 
Valley, and westward to Croker’s range, 4. Cunningham ; New England, C. Stuart. The Port 


Jackson specimens include a variety with more rigid leaves and larger flowers, and another 

with glabrous ovaries. I 
Victoria. Heathy ground, particularly in moist localities near the coast, F. Mueller. 

Some Port Adelaide specimens are the only ones I have seen with 4 ovules to each carpel, 


Tasmania. Sandy land at George Town, sea-coast E, of Port Dalrymple, and islands 
of Bass’s Straits, J. D. Hooker, Gunn. 


Pleurandra triandra, Turez. in Bull, Mose. 1854, ii. 280, described from a specimen 
said to have been gathered by Gunn “ near Sydney in Tasmania,” may possibly belong 
to this species. 

28. EX. mucronata, Benth. Erect and rigid, the young branches 
shortly villous. Leaves crowded, erect, rigid, linear, and very pungent, 
mostly 4 to 6 lines long, semiterete, but marked with a furrow on each side 
of the midrib indicating the revolute margins, glabrous, or the young ones 
bearing a few spreading, silky hairs. Flowers sessile, the leaves of the ver 
short floral shoots passing into 2 or 3 subulate bracts, Sepals 3 to 4 lines 
long, loosely villous, the outer ones with long pungent points, the inner ones 
shorter and less pointed. Petals broadly 2-lobed. Stamens about 5. Carpels 
very villous, 2-ovulate—Pleurandra mucronata, Turez. in Bull. Mose, 1849, 
ii. 139. 


W. Australia. Between Swan River and Cape Riche, Drummond, 5th Coll. n, 290; 
King George’s Sound, R. Brown ; W. Mount Barren, Maxwell. 


Section IV. Bunresertia.—Stamens usually numerous, and rarely 
fewer than 12, arranged all around the pistil, although sometimes more 
humerous on one side than on the other, either without any staminodia, or 
with few or many small subulate or clavate staminodia outside the perfeet 
stamens.—Hibbertia proper, as limited by De Candolle, and most authors. 


§ 1. Lomentose.—Carpels 2 (or very rarely and exceptionally 3), tomen- 
tose, or covered with peltate scales, with 2, or very rarely 1 or 3 ovules in 
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each. Stamens numerous, without any, or rarely with small staminodia out- 
side. Leaves ovate, obovate, cuneate, oblong, or linear, flat, or with the mar- 
gins slightly revolute, usually covered with stellate hairs or peltate scales. 
Flowers axillary, pedunculate, with a small bract under the sepals, those at 
the base of the peduncle minute or wanting. ‘The species are all tropical or 
subtropical. 


29. H. hermannizfolia, DC. Syst. Veg. i. 431. Resembles in general 
aspect H. furfuracea, but very different in the stamens. Whole plant covered 
with a rather rigid stellate down, mixed, especially on the upper side of the 
leaves, with simple hairs. ‘Leaves from obovate-oblong to cuneate, very ob- 
tuse or retuse, > to 7 in. long, the margins not recurved. Peduncles axillary, 
mostly about 4 in. long. Sepals about 4 lines, rather obtuse, membranous, 
pubescent. Stamens about 15. Carpels 2, villous, with 2 (or perhaps some- 
times 4?) ovules in each. 

N.S.'Wales? “Dovedale,” Caley. 1 have been unable to find the locality in any of 
our maps. (Hd. Brit. Mus.) 

30. Hi. velutina, 2. Br. Herd. Whole plant clothed with a soft, velvety 
tomentum. Leaves oval or oval-oblong, sometimes slightly cuneate, obtuse, 
1 to 2 in, long, the margins scarcely recurved, and very soft. Peduncles 
axillary, 7 to 3 in. long. Sepals about 3 lines long, softly tomentose. Petals 
broadly obovate. Stamens numerous. Carpels 2 ?, tomentose. 

Queensland. N. E. Coast, R. Brown. (Hb. BR. Br.) 


31. H. oblongata, 2. Br. in DC. Syst. Veg. i. 431. Branches rather 
slender and elongated, covered as well as the leaves with a close whitish to- 
mentum consisting of stellate hairs more or less united into a scale at their 
base. Leaves narrow-oblong, obtuse or with a very short slightly recurved 
point, mostly + to 1 in. long, the margins flat, the lateral veinlets converging 
on the under side into an intramarginal vein. Peduncles axillary, seldom above 
2 lines long. Inner sepals about 3 lines long, obtuse, the outer shorter and 
more acute, Petals 2-lobed. Stamens above 20, all perfect or rarely one or 
two on the side where there are fewest reduced to small staminodia. Carpels 
2, scaly-tomentose, 2-ovulate. 

N. Australia. Gulf of Carpentaria, R. Brown; rocky situations, Sims’ Island, A. 
Cunningham ; sandstone ravines on the table-land and rocks on the Fitzmaurice river, 
F, Mueller. 

Var. brevifolia. Leaves mostly 3 to 4 lines long.—Upper Victoria river, F. Mueller. 


32. Hi. tomentosa, 2. Br. in DC. Syst. Veg. i. 432. Allied to ZH. 
oblongata, but more slender and much more branched. Leaves oblong-linear, 
3 to 4 lines long or very seldom $ in., hoary on both sides, with a minute 
close tomentwm, and without the intramarginal vein of 1. oblongata. Flowers 
smaller, with the sepals more prominently keeled. 

W. Australia. Gulf of Carpentaria, 2. Brown. (Hb, R. By.) This and some other 
species of the present group may possibly, when better known, be reduced to varieties. 

33. HL. cistifolia, 2. Br. in DC. Syst. Veg. i. 431. Resembles Z. ob- 
longata in the whitish tomentum, consisting of stellate hairs proceeding from 
a scale-like base, which covers every part, but the branches appear to be dif- 
fuse or shortly trailing from a woody rhizome, the leaves are broader, from 
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obovate to oblong, 3 to 1} in. long, and without the intramarginal nerve, and 
above all, the flowers are borne on peduncles of 1 to 13 in. long. They are 
also larger, and have above 50 stamens without any staminodia, Carpels 2, 
very scaly, 2-ovulate. 


N. Australia. Gulf of Carpentaria, R. Brown; Port Essington, Armstrong. 


34. H. echiifolia, 2. Br. Herb. Branches diffuse, flexuose, hoary with 
@ minute scabrous tomentum, with prominent angles decurrent from the base. 
Leaves oblong or ovate-oblong, very obtuse, mostly about } in., but the larger 
ones often above an inch long, rigid, not hoary but very rough with minute 
stellate scales, Peduncles very short, rarely 2 lines long, axillary, or more 
requently terminating short leafy branches. Sepals broad, concave, rigid, 
about 8 lines long, densely covered with peltate scales. Stamens numerous. 
Carpels 3 or 4, scaly (2-ovulate ?). 

N. Australia. N. coast, R. Brown. (Hb. R. Br.) 


35. H. seabra, 2. Br. Herb. Branches slender, scabrous as well as the 
upper side of the leaves with minute stellate hairs. Leaves like those of H. 
angustifolia, narrow-linear, $ to 14 in. long, acute or scarcely obtuse, the 
margins slightly revolute, very closely and minutely tomentose underneath. 
Peduncles axillary, } to 14 in. long. Sepals about 3 lines, acute, tomentose 
outside. Petals obovate. Stamens numerous. Carpels 2 or 3, tomentose, 
2-ovulate (according to R. Brown’s notes). 

N. Australia. N. coast, R. Brown. (Hb. R. Br.) 


36. Hi. lepidota, 2. Br. in DC. Syst. Veg. i. 432. Branches stiff but 
slender, covered as well as the leaves and sepals with a close silvery or slightly 
rusty tomentum, consisting of minute peltate scales with scarious edges. 
Leaves linear, rather acute, mostly } to } in. long, concave, the margins not 
revolute. lowers rather small, on pedicels of 1 to 3 lines, solitary or 2 or 3 
together in the axils. Sepals broad, very obtuse, about 2 lines long, or 3 
when in fruit, the 2 outer rather shorter. “Stamens about 12, mostly, but not 
all, on one side of the carpels, with several small staminodia outside. Carpels 
2, scaly-tomentose, 2-ovulate. 


N. Australia. Gulf of Carpentaria, 2. Brown, A. Cunningham ; vocky barren sand- 


stone table-land at the sources of Roper river, at the head of Macarthur river, Upper Victoria 
tiver, and near M‘Adam range, F. Mueller. 


§ 2. % estite.—Carpels usually 3, villous, with 4 to 6 ovules in each. Sta- 
mens rather numerous, with small staminodia outside, or fewer without sta- 
Minodia, Leaves small, narrow, with revolute margins. Bracts small, 
Flowers sessile or pedunculate. 


37. H. vestita, 4. Cunn. Herb. Branches elongated, decumbent or 
erect, clothed as well as the young leaves with short spreading hairs. Leaves 
Narrow-linear, obtuse, 3 to 4 lines long, rigid with recurved margins, often 
glabrous when full grown. Flowers nearly sessile, in clusters of floral leaves 
Shorter than them, the inner ones passing into small linear bracts. Sepals 
Ovate-lanceolate, obtuse, or the outer ones scarcely acute, 3 or even 4 lines 
long, with rather silky hairs outside. Petals obovate, deeply emarginate. 
Stamens above 30, with several short filiform or clavate staminodia outside. 
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Carpels 8, villous, 6-ovulate. The general aspect is sometimes that of H. 
serpyllifolia, but it is readily known by the stamens> 

Queensland. Open forest-land near Moreton Bay, 4. Cunningham ; Stradbrooke 
Island, Mraser ; Glasshouse mountains, 7. Mueller ; swamps towards Durval, Leichhardt. 

N.S. Wales. Clarence river, Bechler. 

Var. thymifolia.- Leaves shorter, often recurved at the end.—Near Moreton Bay, 4. 
Cunningham, 

38. Hi. serpyllifolia, 2. Br. in DC. Syst. Veg. i. 430. Decumbent 
or prostrate, much branched, and either glabrous or the branches and young 
parts clothed with short spreading hairs. Leaves (like those of H. vestila) 
narrow-linear, obtuse, 2 to 4 lines long, rigid with recurved margins. Pe- 
duncles very short, rarely attaining 2 or 8 lines, with 2 or 8 small bracts at 
their base. Sepals about 2 lines long, acute or the inner ones obtuse, gla- 
brous or hairy. Stamens about 12, without staminodia. Carpels 3, villous, 
4-ovulate.—H. ericifolia, Wook. f. Fl. Tasm. i. 14. t. 3; F. Muell. PL. Viet. 
pas 

W.S, Wales. Port Dalrymple, Caley ; Shoalwater Bay and Passage, R. Brown, 

Victoria. Stony mountains, particularly in the highlands; also on subalpine meadows, 
F. Mueller. 

Tasmania. Common on the serpentine formation, Asbestos hills; also Launceston 
and George Town, Gunm. 

Var.? minutifolia. Leaves 1 to 2 lines long. Monnt Aberdeen, F. Mueller, These 
specimens may possibly belong to the small-leaved variety of H. pedunculata, but the 
shortness of the peduncle and general aspect bring them nearer to A. serpyllifolia. 


39. Hi. pedunculata, 2. Br. in DC. Syst. Veg.i.430. Stems diffuse, 
prostrate, or rarely erect, much branched, glabrous or clothed as well as the 
leaves with a few very short spreading hairs. Leaves narrow-linear, rigid, 
obtuse, usually 2 to 3 lines long, the margins revolute, numerous but not 
clustered., Peduncles } to 3 in, long or sometimes more, the bracts at the 
base inconspicuous or wanting, Sepals 2 to nearly 3 lines long, ovate, very 
obtuse, usually minutely pubescent outside, Petals obovate, slightly emar- 
ginate. Stamens 15 to 25, accompanied usually by one or two small stami- 
nodia outside. Carpels 3, villous (or rarely glabrous ?), with 4 or 6 ovules in 
each.—Pleurandra intermedia, DC. Syst. Veg. i. 420 (according to an un- 
named specimen of Caley’s, in Herb. R. Br.). 

N.S. Wales. Port Jackson, R. Brown; to the Blue Mountains, 4. Cunningham. 
In the mountains and Paramatta, Ca/ey ; and southward to the lower part of the Australian 
Alps, 7’. Mueller. These specimens, with elongated, divaricate branches, about 15 stamens 
and 4 ovules, occur in some herbaria under the name of 1. minutifolia, ¥. Muell,, as well 
as those of a var. of H. sexpy/llifolia. 

Var. corifolia, Stems short, diffuse or prostrate. Stamens about 20, Ovules usually 6. 
—H. corifolia, Bot. Mag. t. 2672; H. pedunculata, Bot. Reg. t. 1001. he carpels are 
deseribed in the Botanical Magazine as glabrous, but in the Register, where the same 
garden-plant is represented, they are said to be silky, as I have always found them, 


§ 8. Ochrolasie.—Carpels glabrous, with 6 to 8 ovules. No staminodia. 
Leaves narrow, with revolute margins, as in the Vestite. Flowers sessile, 
without the broad brown bracts of the Bracteata. 


40, EX. ochrolasia, Benth, Branches rigid, divaricate, glabrous. Leaves 
linear, obtuse, 2 to 3 lines long, the margins much revolute, rather thick and 
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rigid, whitish, but without hairs or asperities. Flowers solitary, or 2 or 3 
together at the ends of the branches, nearly sessile, surrounded by a few bracts 
ike the sepals, but smaller. Sepals 3 to 4 lines long, densely clothed with 
long golden hairs. Petals broad. Stamens 15 to 20. Carpels 2.—Ochro- 
lasia Drummondi, Turcz. in Bull. Mose. 1849, ii. 4. 


W. Australia. Drummond, 4th Coll. n. 119. 


§ 4. Fusciculate—Carpels glabrous. Ovules 2 to 6. No staminodia. 
eaves narrow-linear, convex below, the margins not recurved. Flowers ses- 
sile or nearly so, but without the broad brown bracts of the Bracteate. 


41. Hi. procumbens, DO. Syst. Veg. i. 427. Diffuse or prostrate and 
much branched, resembling in habit some of the varieties of H. fasciculata, 
with which F. Mueller unites it; but the leaves are broader, the larger ones 
above } in. long aud 1 line broad, glabrous or rarely hairy, the flowers much 
larger, the sepals 4 to 5 lines long, broadly membranous, the stamens at least 
20, and the carpels 4 or 5, with almost always 6 ovules in each.—Dillenia 
procumbens, Labill. Pl. Noy. Holl. ii. 16, t. 156; H. angustifolia, Salish. 
Parad. Lond. under n. 73. 


Victoria. Albert river, Gipps’ Land, PF. Mueller. 
Tasmania. &. Brown; abundant in open heathy places, J. D, Hooker. 


42, Hi. fasciculata, 2. Br. in DO. Syst. Veg. i. 428. Stems erect, 
procumbent or prostrate. ‘Leaves very narrow-linear, clustered and crowded, 
2 to 3 lines or rarely } in, long, hirsute with soft rather spreading hairs, or 
at length glabrous, obtuse, or scarcely pointed, the margins never revolute or 
recurved, but rather turned upwards so as to leave the under surface convex 
with the prominent midrib, Flowers sessile, on very short leafy shoots along 
the branches, with 2 or 8 small sepal-like bracts at their base Sepals 2 to 
8 lines long, broadly ovate, membranous at the edge, the outer ones narrower 
and less obtuse. Petals obcordate. Stamens usually 8 to 12, without sta- 
minodia. Carpels usually 3, glabrous, with 2 erect ovules in each.—Hook. f. 
Fl. Tasm. i.13; H. angustifolia (partly), F. Muell. Pl. Viet. i. 18; H. vir- 
gua, Hook. Ic. Pl. t. 267, not R. Br. 3 H. prostrata, Hook. Journ. Bot. i. 
246 ; Pleurandra camforosma, Sieb. in Spreng. Syst. Cur. Post. 191; H. cam- 
vhorosma, A. Gray, Bot. Amer. Expl. Exped. i. 21. 


an S. Wales. Port Jackson, 2. Brown, Sieber, n. 146, and Fi. Mixt, x. 506, and 
others. 


Victoria. Port Phillip, &. Brown ; sand ridges, heathy ground, and dry, barren places 
throughout the colony, F’, Mueller. 

Tasmania, Abundant throughout the colony, ascending to 2000 or 3000 ft., J. D, 

ooker, 

S. Australia. Extending as far as Spencer’s Gulf, 7. Mueller and others, 

Var. crassifolia. Stems prostrate, the habit sometimes nearly that of H. linearis, but 
the margins of the leaves involute not revolute, sometimes very pubescent like the following 
variety. — 77, glandulosa, Schlecht, Linnea, xx. 626. Chiefly in §. Australia, 

Var. pubigera. Very hoary all over with very short, stiff hairs. Leaves 3 to 6 lines, thicker 
and less clustered than in the ordinary form. “Flowers terminating loosely-leaved branches, 
but scarcely peduneulate above the last leaf. Flowers as in the common form, except that 
the sepals are more hairy and the carpels usually 4-ovulate, S, Australia, Atherstone. 

The species is said, in Pl. Preiss. ii. 236, to have been found in York distriet, W. Australia, 
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T have not seen Preiss’s specimen referred to, n, 2171, but should think it very probable 
that Candollea teretifolia may have been mistaken for it. 


§ 5. Bracteate.—Carpels glabrous. Ovules 1 or 2, erect or ascending. 
Stamens usually under 20 in the first five species, more numerous in the fol- 
lowing ones, without any staminodia. ‘Leaves flat, or when narrow, convex 
underneath, the margins not prominently revolute. T lowers closely sessile 
within broad brown shining bracts (except in H. rostellata). 


43, Hi. virgata, R&. Br. in DC. Syst. Veg. i, 428, Diffuse or erect, 
glabrous, with numerous thin but stiff and often wiry branches. Leayes nar- 
row-linear, obtuse or scarcely acute, mostly about 4 in. long, but sometimes 
much longer, stiff and rather thick, the margins not revolute, and sometimes 
almost terete. Flowers sessile, surrounded by 2 or 3 very broad searious 
pale brown bracts, fully half as long as the calyx, Sepals about 4: lines long, 
obtuse or more frequently acute, or with a short sharp point, glabrous and more 
scarious than in any other species. Petals broadly obovate, scarcely emargi- 
nate. Stamens 10 to 15, without staminodia. Carpels 3, glabrous, 2-ovulate, 
—Hook, f. Fl. Tasm, i, 14; H. angustifolia, var., ¥. Muell. Pl. Vict. i, 19. 

N.S. Wales. Port Jackson, R. Brown. 

Victoria, Murray river, and near Mount William and Port Phillip, #, Mueller ; Mount 
Lockhart, Moreton. 

Tasmania. Sandy soil on the road from George Town to Currie’s River, Gunn. 


44. Hl. inelusa, Benth. Allied to H. virgata, but much more rigid, 
the leaves and young branches more or less hoary, and always hirsute, with 
short white hairs about the floral leaves. Leaves narrow-linear or slightly 
cuneate, obtuse, + to } in. long, rather thick, convex underneath, the floral 
ones clustered. Tlowers closely sessile within them, surrounded by short 
broad brown scarious bracts. Sepals glabrous, about 3 lines long. Petals 
obovate, ‘entire. Stamens 12 to 15, without staminodia. Carpels 2 or 3, 
glabrous, 1-ovulate. 

W. Australia. Swan River, Drummond, n. 13. 


45? H. rostellata, Twrce. in Bull, Mosc. 1849, ii. 8. Branches rigid 
and glabrous. Leaves rigid, thick, narrow-linear, 3 to 4: lines long, hooked 
at the extremity, with a short recurved sharp point, convex underneath or 
nearly terete, but marked laterally with a slight furrow indicating the recurved 
margins which however are not prominent. Flowers nearly sessile. Bracts 
much smaller and narrower than in any of this group. Sepals glabrous, ob- 
tuse, rather above 2 lines long. Stamens 15 to 20, without staminodia., Car- 
pels 5, glabrous, 2-ovulate. 

‘W. Australia. Drummond, 4th Coll. n. 121. The position of this species is some- 
what doubtful; the foliage is nearly that of H. recurvifolia or of Candollea uncinata, from 


both of which it widely differs in the stamens. It bas not the broad brown bracts of the 
Bracteata, but in other respects comes nearer to them than to any other group. 


46. EI. glomerata, Benth. Rather rigid, much branched and often 
tortuous, quite glabrous and often rather glaucous, or rarely with a very minute 
pubescence on the young parts. Leaves from linear-cuneate to oblong or 
cuneate, obtuse truncate or retuse, usually } to } in. long, flat or with the 
edges slightly recurved, and the midrib prominent underneath, the floral ones 
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shorter and clustered, sometimes nearly ovate, Flowers rather small, sessile 
in the tufts of floral leaves, and surrounded by short broad brown one 

tacts. Sepals lanceolate, usually acute, stiffly membranous, quite gla ee 
hearly 3 lines long. Petals broadly obcordate. Stamens 10 to 15, or rarely 
above 20, without staminodia. Carpels 3, glabrous, 1- or 2-ovulate. 

'W. Australia. Swan River, Drummond, 1st Coll. ». 8 of 1848. 

Var.? canescens. Leaves hoary, with a minute appressed pubescence. Sepals larger but 


glabrous. Gordon river, Oldfield ; rock at Oolingarran, Herb. Mueller, The specimens 
are insufficient for accurate determination. 


47. Hi. argentea, Steud. in Pl. Preiss.i, 268. Allied to HZ, montana, but 
the whole plant is silvery-white, with densely appressed silky hairs. Leaves 
narrow-oblong, 4 to 4 in. long, obtuse or with a minute point, slightly con- 
tracted at the base. Flowers closely sessile in tufts of floral leaves, and ‘sur- 
rounded by broad short bracts, brown on the edges, but more or less silky- 
hairy on the back, and not so obtuse as in HW, montana. Wlowers smaller. 
Sepals 3 to 4 lines long, lanceolate, acute, very silky-hairy. Petals broad, 
emarginate, almost 2-lobed, Stameus above 40, without staminodia. Car. 
pels 3, glabrous, 2-ovulate. Arillus very short. 

W. Australia. Drummond 3 Cape Riche, Preiss, 2. 2144. 

Var. diffusa. Dwarf, with oboyate-oblong leaves of 1 in. or rather more. Flowers large. 
—Stoney hills, Tone river, Oldfield. 

48. EX. pilosa, Slend. in Pl. Preiss. i. 272. Branches slender, weak, 
loosely pubescent or hairy. Leaves narrow-oblong or oblong-oval, above 1 
in. long, the margins slightly recurved, nearly glabrous, scabrous, or loosely 
hairy. Flowers closely sessile, surrounded by broad brown scarious bracts, 
usually mucronate, and shorter and thinner than in H. montana. Sepals 
hairy, with loose spreading not silky hairs, acute, about 3 lines long. Stamens 
and carpels of HH. montana, of which this plant may possibly hereafter prove 
to be a variety only. 


W. Australia. Denso shady places, Darling’s Rauge, Preiss, n. 2180 (Hb. Sonder.). 

49. Hi. montana, Steud. in Pl. Preiss. i, 270. Stems usually erect, 
from a thick rhizome, 1 ft. high or rather more, pubescent. Leaves in the 
normal form linear-oblong, obtuse, with a minute point, } to 1 in. long, the 
margins slightly recurved, narrowed at the base, usually glabrous above, silky- 
hairy underneath. Flowers closely sessile, and surrounded by 2 or 8 orbicular 
shining brown bracts, Sepals very densely clothed with long silky hairs, the 
outer ones acuminate, and often above 5 lines long. Petals obovate, emar- 
ginate. Stamens very numerous, without staminodia, Carpels 3, glabrous, 
2-ovulate.—H. discolor and Hl. commutata, Steud: in Pl, Preiss, j. 267. 


W. Australia. Hills of Swan River and Canning river, and Darling Range, Collie, 
Drummond, Preiss, a. 2135, 2136, and 2137, and others. 

Var. confertifolia. Leaves and flowers smaller.—H. confertifolia, Steud. in Pl, Preiss. i, 
267. King George’s Sound and neighbouring districts, Oldfield, Preiss, n. 2148, and others, 

Var. major. Larger and more branched and often more or less hirsnte, with long spread- 
ing hairs. Leaves usually larger, on luxuriant shoots offen above 1} or 2 in, long, broad 
and coarsely toothed, almost all less contracted at the base than in the normal form, and closely 
sessile.—/7/. ovata, Steud. in Pl. Preiss, i. 270.—Swan River, Drummond ; Darling Range 
Preiss, n, 2134. Some specimens of this variety look so different from 2, montana, with 
their coarse habit, long spreading hairs, and broad-toothed leaves, that I had at first retained 
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them as a distinct species; but they pass into the smaller forms through so many inter- 
mediates, that I have been quite unable to draw any definite limits between them. 


§ 6. Sudsessiles—Carpels glabrous, usually 8, with 1 or 2 ovules in each, 
but in one species 5 or more, with 6 or more ovules in each, Stamens usually 
humerous, without staminodia. Leaves flat or the margins slightly recurved. 
Bracts small or passing into the sepals, Flowers sessile or nearly so, 


50. Hi. linearis, 2. Br. in DC. Syst. Veg. i. 428. Much branched, 
erect or divaricate, or rarely decumbent, glabrous in all its parts, or with a 
very minute pubescence on the young shoots. Leaves in the normal forms 
linear, rather acute or obtuse, with a short recurved point, 4 to 8 lines long, 
or nearly 1 in. when luxuriant, the margins flat or slightly recurved, and not, 
convex underneath. Flowers on very short peduncles, and usually surrounded 
by rather longer floral leaves, with small acuminate brown bracts at. the base 
of the peduncle, and one or two at the summit passing into the sepals. Se- 
pals all or the inner ones only obtuse, glabrous with thin margins, 24 to 8 
lines long. Petals obovate, scarcely notched. Stamens 15 to 20, without 
staminodia, Carpels usually 3, rarely 2 or 1, glabrous, 2-oyulate, 

Queensland. Moreton Island, I*Gi/livray, P. Mueller. 

N. 5. Wales. Port Jackson, R. Brown, Sieber, n. 138, and Fl, Mirt. n. 508, and 
others; and northward to New England, @. Stuart. 

Var. floribunda. Sepals more acute and rather hairy. Stamens more numerous,—Peel’s 
Tslaud, 4. Cunningham. rn 
a Var. grandiflora. Sepals above 4 lines long. Stamens about 50.—New England, C. 

eect. 

Var. ? obtusifolia, More rigid than the normal form, more frequently erect, and more 
or less hairy, with a minute crisped or shortly stellate tomentum, sometimes densely and 
soitly pubescent, and very rarely glabrous, Leaves from linear to broadly oblong-spathu- 
late, very obtuse or truncate, im some southern specimens above 14 in, long, and mostly 
narrowed into a short petiole. Flowers rather larger than in the normal variety, with 
numerous stamens.—H, obtusifolia, DC. Syst. Veg. i. 429; H. canescens, Sieb. in Spreng. 
Syst. Cur. Post. 211. 

Queensland. Brisbane and Burnett rivers, 7. Mueller, 

W. S. Wales. Port Jackson, Sieber, x. 140; Twofold Bay, F. Mueller; and other 
places south of Sydney, A. Cunningham. 

Victoria. Goulburn river, towards the Dandenong ranges, and on the northern slopes 
of the Australian Alps, #. Mueller ; also in Mitchell's collections. The majority of spe- 
cimens of this variety have a very different, aspect from those of the typical HT. linearis ; 
hut as there are certainly vumerous intermediates, I feel compelled to follow F. Mueller in 
uniting ther as varieties. He also includes im the same species the following H. diffusa, 
which, however, appears to me to be rather more constant in its characters. ‘The speci- 
mens deseribed by De Candolle were from Port Jackson, vot from Van Diemen’s Land. 

51. Hi. diffusa, &. Br. in DC. Syst. Veg. i. 429. Stems low, usually 
diffuse or prostrate, with numerous short ascending branches, pubescent or at 
Jength glabrous. Leaves from obovate to linear-cuneate, very obtuse or trun- 
cate, seldom. above 4 in. long, and then often 2- or 8-toothed. Peduncles 
very short. Sepals broadly oblong, obtuse, about 4 lines long, the outer ones 
rather shorter and narrower. Petals obovate, entire. Stamens about 20 to 
25, without staminodia. Carpels usually 3, or rarely 2 or 4, glabrous, 2- 
ovulate. 


an S. Wales. Port Jackson, R. Brown, Sieber, n. 145, and Fl, Mixt. n. 501, and 
others, 
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Var. dilatata. More erect aud very much branched, Leaves small, broadly spathulate, 
and much contracted at the base, with a petiole often longer than the blade. Carpels 1, 2, 
or 3.—H. monogyna, R. Br, in DC, Syst. Veg. i. 429; H, dilatata, A. Cunn, Herb.— 
Port Jackson, 2. Brown and others; and southward to Yowaka river, F. Mueller. 


52. H. saligna, 2. Br. in DC. Syst. Veg. i. 427. Branches elongated, 
flexuose, apparently diffuse or half trailing, softly pubescent when young. 
Leaves oblong-linear or lanceolate, usually shortly pointed, 14 to 3 in. long, 
narrowed below, with a broader stem-clasping base, leaving a raised ring on 
the branch, glabrous or nearly so above, loosely villous underneath. Flowers 
sessile in a cluster of floral leaves. Sepals oval-oblong, 6 to & lines long, the 
inner ones obtuse, the outer ones more lanceolate and pointed, very silky- 
hairy outside. Petals broadly obovate, scarcely notched. Stamens 20 to 30, 
without staminodia, Carpels 3, glabrous, 2-ovulate. 

W.S. Wales. Port Jackson, &. Brown and others; to the Blue Mountains, 4. Cun- 
ningham, Miss Atkinson, and others. 


53. Hl. volubilis, dvdr. Bot. Rep. ¢, 126. Stems woody, short and 
trailing, or twining and climbing to the keight of 2 to 4 ft., the young parts 
more or less clothed with silky hairs. Leaves from obovate to lanceolate, 
obtuse or acute, 14 to 3 in. long, narrowed below, but slightly enlarged and 
stem-clasping at the base, leaving a raised ring on the stem, as in most Can- 
dolleas, glabrous above, silky-hairy underneath. Flowers the largest of the 
genus, nearly sessile, the upper leaves passing into sepal-like bracts. Sepals 
8 lines to 1 in. long, ovate-acuminate, very silky-hairy outside. Petals obo- 
vate, entire. Stamens very numerous, without staminodia. Carpels usually 
5, but sometimes up to 8, glabrous, 6- to 8-ovulate,—Dillenia scandens, Willd. 
Spec. ii. 1251; Dillenia volubilis, Vent. Choix, t. 11; D, speciosa, Bot. Mag. 
t. 449, not of Thunb. 

Queensland. Loose sand and sides of rocks near the sea, Moreton Island, I “Gilli- 
vray, F. Mueller, 

N. S. Wales. N. shore, Port Jackson, R. Brown and others; Kiama, Harvey ; 
Hastings river, Bechler; Paramatta, Wool/s. 


§ 7. Hemihibbertie.—Carpels glabrous, except in H. grossulariafolia and 
H. lasiopus. Stamens very numerous, with several, often numerous, small 
subulate or clavate staminodia round the outside. Leaves flat. Flowers 
peduneulate. 


54. H. grossularieefolia, Salish. Parad. Lond. t.73 (Burtonia on the 
plate). Stems weak and prostrate or trailing, loosely pubescent. Leaves 
distinctly petiolate, ovate or oval-oblong, obtuse, 1 to 17 in. long, undulate 
and coarsely toothed, prominently pinnate-veined underneath, glabrous or 
scabrous above, more or less pubescent or hairy underneath, Wlowers rather 
small, on filiform peduncles of 1 in. or more, with 2 or 3 narrow bracts at their 
base. Sepals ovate or lanceolate, acuminate, about 3 lines long, silky-hairy. 
Petals obovate, entire or nearly so. Stamens numerous, with several filiform. 
or clavate staminodia outside; anthers short but oblong. Carpels 10 to 15, 
villous, 2-ovulate—Bot. Mag. t. 12185 DC. Syst. Veg. 1.425; Reichb, Ie. 
et Deser. PL t. 74; A. crenata, Andy. Bot. Rep. t. 472; H. latifolia, Stend. 
in Pl. Preiss. i. 269; Warburtonia potentillina, F. Muell. Fragm. i, 230. 


t. 93 ii, 182. 
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‘W. Australia. Sandy and rocky places near the sea, King George’s Sound, 2. Brown, 
Menzies ; Swan River, Collie, Drummond, Preiss, n. 2126; Cape Naturaliste, Oldfield. 

55. Hi. dentata, 2. Br. in DC. Syst. Veg. i. 426. Stems woody at the 
base only, trailing or twining, glabrous or the young branches pubescent. 
Leaves distinctly petiolate, oblong, obtuse or acute, 14 to 2} in. long, flat, 
marked with a few distant callous teeth, or slightly sinuate, rounded at the 
base, glabrous or pubescent when young. iowers rather large, on short pe- 
duneles, with 1 or 2 small bracts at their base. Sepals ovate, 4 in. long, the 
inner ones obtuse, the outer rather shorter and more acute, rarely all acumi- 
nate, pubescent or silky-hairy. Petals obovate, entire or scarcely notched, 
Stamens very numerous with slender filaments, the anthers short, although 
not so broad as in the Brachyanthere, and a considerable number of filiform 
or clavate staminodia outside. Carpels 3, glabrous, 6- to 8-ovulate—F. 
Muell. Pl. Vict. i. 217; Bot. Reg. t, 282; Bot. Mag. t. 2338. 

W.S. Wales. Woods and stony places near the sea, Port Jackson, 2. Brown, Caley, 
and others; northward to Hastings and Clarence rivers, Bechler ; and southward to Ulawara, 
A, Cunningham ; aid Twofold Bay, 2. Mueller. 

Victoria. Stony forest declivities, near the Genoa river, Genoa Peak, and other 
localities at the 8. H. limit of Gipps’ Land, #. Mueller. 

56, EX. perfoliata, Zndil. in Iluey. Enum. 3. Stems weak, procum- 
bent, ascending or shortly erect, or sometimes shortly trailing, quite glabrous 
as well as the whole plant. Leaves ovate, acute, 1 to 2 in. long, often edged 
with minute distant teeth, perfoliate near the base, the auricles quite united 
behind the stem. Peduncles 1 to 2 in. long. Sepals lanceolate, acute or 
acuminate, 4 to 5 lines long. Petals obovate, entire, Stamens numerous, 
with a few short filiform staminodia outside. Carpels 3, 4, or 5, glabrous. 
— Bot, Reg. 1843, t. 64. . 

‘W. Australia. Marshes, Swan River, Huege/; Vreemantle, Collie; shady boggy 
places about Perth, Preiss, x, 2127; Vasse river, Oldfield; King George’s Sound, 4. 
Cunningham. 

57. Hi. bracteosa, Zurcz. in Bull. Mose, 1852, ii. 140. Stems erect, 
somewhat compressed, with 2 prominent angles, 1 to 14 ft, high, glabrous 
like the whole plant. Leaves broadly obovate, very obtuse, 1 to 2 in. long, 
closely clasping the stem at their base, the auricles slightly decurrent or pro- 
jecting beyond the stem. Peduneles leaf-opposed or axillary, 1 in, long or 
more. Flowers large. Sepals ovate, 5 to 6 lines long, the inner ones obtuse, 
the outer more acute. Petals very broadly obcordate. Stamens very nume- 
rous, with a few filiform staminodia outside. Carpels 5, glabrous, 3- or 4- 
ovulate, ° 


‘W. Australia. Drummond, n. 286; Plantagenet, Stirling, Perongerup ranges, 
Maxwell, 


58. Hl. amplexicaulis, Séeud. in Pl. Preiss. i. 266. Perfectly gla- 
brous like the last two, with ascending or perhaps half-trailing stems of 1 to 
2 ft. Leaves broadly lanceolate or oblong, acute, 2 to 8 in. long, embracing 
the stem by two ovate auricles, quite free or occasionally united beyond the 
stem. Peduncles flexuose, 1 to 2 in. long. Flowers rather large. Sepals 
fully 6 lines, ovate-lanceolate, and very acute in the original specimens, broader 
and very obtuse in many others, Petals broadly obovate, entire or slightly 
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notched. Stamens very numerous, with a few filiform staminodia outside. 
Carpels 4 or 5, glabrous, 4-ovulate. : 

W. Australia. King Gcorge’s Sound, Menzies; aud thence to Vasse and Swan 
rivers, Drummond, Preiss, n. 2129, Oldfield, and others. t i 

Some specimens have the auricles of the lower leaves more or less united, thus pagel 
an approach to H. perfoliata, and have been described as species under the cre frat : 
Supleurifolia, Lehm, Noy. Hort. Hamb. and Linnwa, xxv, 307, and of I. disticha, Lek “id 
le, 309, They may be readily distinguished from ZH. perfoliata, by the thicker rigi 
pedicels, larger broader sepals, ete. Ou the other hand, narrow-leaved branches appear 
almost to pass into H. Cunninghamii. 


59. Hi. Cunninghamii, Hook. Bot. Mag. t. 3183. Perfectly glabrous, 
with slender branches apparently tending to climb. Leaves linear, mostly 
pointed, 1 to 1} or rarely 2 in. long, the edges searcely recurved, narrowed 
below the middle, but expanded again into a stem-clasping or sagittate base. 
Peduncles axillary, } to $ in. long, with a few small leafy bracts at their base, 
Sepals thin, about 3 lines long, broadly ovate, the outer ones more acute. 
Petals slightly notched. Stamens numerous, with numerous short filiform 
staminodia outside. Carpels 5, glabrous, 3- or 4-ovulate.—Oandollea Cun- 
ninghamii, Benth. in Maund. Bot. ii. t. 83; Hibbertia lactucefolia, Steud. in 
Pi. Preiss. i. 267. 

'W. Australia. King George's Sound, R, Brown, 4. Cunningham, and others; Cape 


Riche, Harvey ; shady places, Sussex and Plantagenet districts, Preiss, n, 2161 and 2178; 
Stirling range, Mawel; Cape Naturaliste, Oldfield. 


Var. hastata. Leaves rather broader, the broadest nearly 8 lines, and carpels, according 


to Steudel, 2 only. I have only seen fragments.—H. hastata, Steud. in P]. Preiss. i, 266,— 
S. W, Australia, Preiss, 2, 2128. 


60. Hi. glaberrima, 7 Mull. Pragm. iii. 1. Perfectly glabrous. 
Leayes (the upper ones only known) oblong-lanceolate, obtuse with a short 
glandular point, 1 to 14 in. long, quite entire, tapering below the middle al- 
most into a petiole, and slightly expanded so as to half-clasp the branch. 
Peduneles axillary or terminal, about 1; in. long. Innermost sepals fully 6 
to 7 lines long, and very broad, the others gradually diminishing to the outer- 
most, which is lanceolate and about 8 lines. Petals not much longer than 
the calyx. Stamens very numerous (200 to 300), with numerons (2 or 3 
dozen) short clavate staminodia outside, Carpels 3, glabrous, with about 8 
ovules in each, 


S. Australia. Inthe interior at Brinkley’s Bluff, near Macdonnell’s Range, M‘Doualt 
Stuart,  Wyidently nearly allied to H. amplexicaulis, but without the basal auricles 


of the leaf, 

61. BH. Mylnei, Benth. Resembles, at first sight, some of the hairy varicties 
of ZH. montana, but the flowers are different. Stems in our specimens short 
and ereet from a thick rhizome, hispid as well as the leaves with long spread- 
ing or reflexed hairs. Leaves oblong, obtuse, or shortly pointed, mostly 
about 1 in. long, slightly contracted, and half stem-clasping at the base, the 
margins scarcely recurved. Flowers closely sessile in a cluster of smaller 
floral leaves, and surrounded by brown scarious bracts as in H. montana, but 
the sepals (5 or 6 lines long) are glabrous, the petals almost 2-lobed, and the 
numerous stamens, with slender filaments and short anthers, are surrounded 
by small, filiform or slightly clavate staminodia. Carpels 3, clabrous, 2-ovulate. 
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W. Australia. Swan River, My/ne. 


62. HI. lasiopus, Benth. Stems usually rather short, with a short 
pubescence, mixed with long spreading hairs, in our specimens nearly simple 
and erect from a thick rhizome. Leaves from obovate to oblong, 1 to 2 in. 
long, or rather more, the larger ones often coarsely toothed and more or less 
hairy, the younger ones often deeply toothed, narrowed but half-stem-clasp- 
ing at the base. Flowers on very hairy peduncles of } to 1} in., surrounded 
at the base by broad brown scarious bracts. Sepals very densely silky-hairy, 
% in. long, acuminate. Petals broadly obovate, deeply notched. Stamens 
very numerous, with a ring of filiform or clavate staminodia outside. Carpels 
5, very villous, 2-ovulate. 

W. Australia. Swan River, Drummond, Myine. 


63. Hi. potentilleeflora, 7. Muell. Herb. Stems cither nearly simple, 
erect, from a thick rhizome, and 4 to 1 foot high, or longer, and branched, 
hoary, with a short, close, somewhat silky pubescence. Leaves oblong-linéar or 
lanceolate, usually obtuse, 1 to 2 in. long, the margins flat or slightly recurved, 
silky-hairy on both sides when young, but nearly glabrous above when old, 
narrowed below, and: scarcely stem-clasping. Peduneles clustered, or rarely 
solitary, silky-hairy, 1 to 1} in. long, surrounded at the base by broad brown 
scarious bracts. Sepals silky-hairy, ovate, rather acute, about 5 lines long, 
with membranous edges. Petals obovate, retuse, stamens very numerous, 
more or less clustered between the carpels, but free, with a considerable 
number of subulate staminodia outside. Anthers oval-oblong, opening 
laterally. Carpels 5, glabrous, 2-ovulate. 

W. Australia. Swan River, Drummond, \st Coll. ; Murchison River, Oldfield. 


§ 8. Brachyanlhere.—Carpels glabrous. Stamens about 15 to 20, with- 
out staminodia. Anthers (except in HW. pungens) ovate or orbicular, flattened, 
with the cells opening on the inner face. Leaves narrow-linear, glabrous. 
Flowers pedunculate. 


64. Hi, pungens, Benth. Glabrous and rigid with the pungent leaves 
of JZ. acicularis and LH, acerosa, but very different stamens, Leayes narrow- 
linear, or linear-subulate, often fasciculate, the longest about } in, long, very 
rigid, with a fine pungent point. Peduncles shorter than the leaves, recurved. 
Sepals about 2 lines long, broad, obtuse, or the outer ones with a short, fine 
point, quite glabrous. Carpels 5, glabrous, 2-ovulate. Stamens about 15, 
without staminodia. Authers oblong. 

W. Australia. FE. Mount Barren and Phillip’s River, Marwell (Hb. F. Muell.). 


65. H. nutans, Ben/i. Branches rigid, rather wiry, and erect from a 
thick rhizome, the young ones ash-coloured, but glabrous. Leaves rigid, 
linear, with a short recurved point, mostly about + in. long, the margins 
slightly reeurved, the midrib underneath yery thick, whitish, but glabrous. 
Peduncles recurved, about $ in. long. Sepals 5 to 6 lines, glabrous, the 
inner ones with membranous edges. Petals not seen. Stamens about 20, 
without staminodia, Anthers ovate, flat, opening inwards, the connective 
ending in an obtuse, prominent point. Carpels 5, glabrous, 2-ovulate. 

W., Australia. Swan River; Drummond, Coll. 1843, n, 10, 


Nees 
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66. H.leptopus, Benth. Glabrous and slender, like H. stellaris, but 


Stiffer and less branched, and the branches usually ashy-white. Leaves 


narrow-linear, obtuse, or nearly so, 4 to 14 in. long, the edges so revolute as 
to make them nearly terete. ~Pedicels very slender, usually about 3 in. long. 
Flowers of #. stellaris, but smaller, the sepals more herbaceous, Anthers 
nearly orbieular, and very concave on the inner face. Carpels of H. stellaris. 

‘W. Australia. - Swan River, Drummond, n. 11. ' 


67. EX. stellaris, Ludi. in Hueg. Enum. 3. Glabrous, with numerous 
slender branches. Leaves linear, flat, acute, and somewhat faleate, mostly 
about 1 in. long, narrowed below the middle, the floral ones often slightly 
enlarged and sheathing, or stem-clasping at the base. Flowers numerous, on 
slender peduncles of 4 to # in. Sepals orbicular, membranous, very obtuse, 
about 2 lines long. Petals nearly twice as long, broad, deeply notched and 
more persistent than in most species. Stamens about 15, without stami- 
nodia, the anthers short, broad, and flattened, turned over the ovaries, and 
opening on the inner face. Carpels 3, very truncate, glabrous, 1- or 2-ovu- 
late.—H. tenuiramea, Steud. in Pl. Preiss. i. 268, 

‘W. Australia. Sandy places, Swan River, Hugel, Preiss, m. 2145; from Geographer 
Bay and Gordon river to Murchison river, Maawell, Oldfield, and others, 


3. CANDOLLEA, Labill. 


Sepals 5. Petals 5. Stamens united to the middle or higher up, into five 
bundles, each bearing 2 to 6 anthers, and alternating with the carpels when 
there are five carpels, or when the carpels are reduced to 3 or 2, 2 or 3 of 
the bundles are often reduced to a single stamen, and in some species there 
is a free stamen within each bundle. No staminodia. Carpels usually 3 or 
5, very rarely reduced to 2, always glabrous, with 1, 2, or very rarely 3 
ovules in each, Styles and fruit of iédertia.—Shrubs or undershrubs with 
the habit of Hibbertia. 


All the known species are from West Australia. 


Flowers sessile within the floral leaves. 
Leaves with flat, or slightly recurved, not revolute margins. 
Leaves obovate or oblong. Carpels 5, 2- or 3-ovulate. 
Leaves obovate or shortly obovate-cuncate. Petals slightly 
Sree inetd calyees Ke Pa A Bol” ese OS 
Leaves narrow-oblong, 1 to 2 in. Petals much longer than é 
the calyx, deeply notched . 1... . 1. « « « 2 O, tetrandra, 
Leaves linear or subulate. Carpels 3 to 5, 1-ovulate. 
Leaves linear-cuneate, enlarged at the base into a broad 
BUSHEL Me is awe ee ee RT Be OR ek SRI PMR LG 
Leaves linear, slightly dilated at the base, obtuse or trun- 
cate, to lin. Carpels5,rarely3. . . . . . . 38. C. glomerosa. 
Leaves heathlike, Clustered, mostly 2 to 4 lines. Carpels 3 4, CG. leretifolia, 
Leaves linear, with revolute margins 
Leaves heathlike, glabrous, mostly 2 to 4 lines. Flowers 


1. C. cuneiformis. 


. CO. glaberrima, 


sranll@” Sepals-elabrons vag en eae ae nae mnie teretifolia, 
Leaves clustered, mostly 4 in., the floral ones and sepals hairy. 
Carpels 3. 1. 
Stem shrubby. Leaves rigid, the floral ones long, gla- 
brous at the tips . 6 +. 4 4 se we ee BO desmophylla, 
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Stem half herbaceous. Leaves very hirsute, the floral 
ones not exceeding the flowers. . . . 4 « - 
Carpels 5. Stem half herbaceous 5 oe 
Leaves mostly 1 to 2 in. long and scarcely clustered. 
Glabrous. Leaves rigid, mostly acute. Staminal bundles of 
abo he PW, BE oy 
Silky-hairy. Leaves less rigid, more obtuse. Staminal 
bundles of 2 or 8 each , Sere eS ee 
Flowers pedunculate. 
Peduncles shorter than the enlarged sheaths of the floral leaves, 
Leaves flat, obtuse, or truncate. 


. C. helianthemoides. 
. C. fasciculata. 


AQIS 


8. C. Huegelii. 


9, C. pachyrrhiza. 


Blade of the floral leaves longer than their sheaths. . . . 10. @. glaberrima. 
Sheaths of the floral leaves } in., with the blade reduced to a 
short point . . LL. CG. vaginata. 


Peduncles longer than the sheaths of the floral leaves. Leaves 
flat or the margins scarcely recurved, obtuse or truncate. 
Plant very glaucous. Leaves thick, broadly linear, mostly 
above lin. Peduncles tomentose, scarcely longer than the 
GOWER en see gpl nd eto ge ee eee eee Ae SOP Pesan dy 
Plant slightly glaucous. Leaves narrow, }to 1 in. Peduncles 
long, slender, glabrous . 1 ee 2) I CS. 
Peduncles short. Leaves narrow-linear, rigid, thick, without 
sheaths. 
Leaves with a straight pungent point . . . . . . . . 1d. OC exasperata. 
Leaves recurved at the top Sak th ie . 15. C. uneinata. 


1. C. cuneiformis, Ladill. Pl. Nov. Holl. ii. 34, ¢.176. An erect shrub, 
attaining sometimes above a man’s height, but often much lower, with numerous 
short, crowded branches, the young ones slightly hairy. Leaves from oblong- 
cuneate to obovate, obtuse, truncate, or with a few teeth at the top, seldom 
above 1 in, long, flat, narrowed into a short stem-clasping petiole, leaving a 
prominent ring on the branch. Flowers sessile among the crowded floral 
leaves. Sepals ovate-oblong, the 2 outer ones thick, about 4 in. long, the 
inner shorter, thinner, and broader. Petals rather longer, broad, and deeply 
notched. Stamens in 5 bunches of 3 to 5 each, with one free one within 
each bunch. Carpels 5, glabrous, 2-ovulate. Arillus more than half as long 
as the seed.—Bot. Mag. t. 2711; Hibbertia obeuneata, Salisb, Parad. Lond. 
under n. 73. 

W. Australia. King George’s Sound, 2. Brown and others ; Point Possession, Collie ; 
Champion Bay, Bower; Geographer Bay and Bald Island, Oldfield. 


2. C. tetrandra, Lindl. Bot. Rey. 1842, Misc. 39, and 1843, ¢. 50. 
Branches elongated, angular, shortly pubescent. Leaves from narrow-oblong 
to oblong-obovate, obtuse, or shortly acuminate, but not truncate, 1 to 24 in. 
long, the larger ones obscurely or coarsely toothed, narrowed at the base, and 
stem-clasping, as in C. eunejformis. Flowers as in that species, but larger, 
the outer almost acute sepals often 8 lines, and the petals fully 1 in. Stamens 
of C. euneiformis. Carpels 5, glabrous, with 2 or rarely 3 ovules in each. 
Ripe carpels black, and somewhat fleshy. Seeds more or less enveloped in 
an orange-coloured lobed arillus.—C. latifolia, Steud. in Pl. Preiss. i, 273. 


‘W. Australia. Swan River, Drummond, Coll. 1843, n. 6 ; shady places, Port Lesche- 
nault, Preiss, m. 2162, 

C. calycina, Steud. in Pl. Preiss, i, 274, from Port Leschenault and Sussex district, 
Preiss, n. 2131, appears to be the same species, although the petals are said to be smaller. 


13. C. pedunculata, 
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The Specimens I have seen are bad, and the petals shrivelled or fallen off, the carpels nearly 
ripe, 


3. C. glomerosa, Benth. Stems virgate, usually glabrous, except 
about the floral leaves. Leaves linear, obtuse, or truncate, mostly to 1 in. 
long, glabrous, the margins flat or recurved, but not revolute, narrowed below 
the middle, and slightly enlarged and stem-clasping at the base. Flowers 
nearly or quite sessile, usually surrounded by 2 or 3 ovate glabrous ae 
Sometimes passing into the sepals. Calyx clothed with long, silky, or woo y 
hairs, or sometimes quite glabrous, the outer sepals ovate-lanceolate, acute, 3 
to 4 lines long, the inner broad and more obtuse. Petals broad, notched. 
Stamens in 5 bundles of 4 to 6 each, often with a free one inside, Carpels 
5, glabrous, 1-ovulate. Seeds brown, with a short, entire, or lobed arillus. 

W. Australia. Swan River, Drummond; Port Gregory, Oldfield. 


Var. subsericea. More silky; stamens fewer, two of the clusters reduced to single 
stamens, and carpels 3 only.—Swan River, Drummond. 


4. CG. teretifo Turez. in Bull. Mose. 1849, ii. 7. Perfectly glabrous. 
peo pm ae virgate, Leaves heath-like, often clustered, linear, 
semiterete, slender, and rather acute, usually 2 or 8 lines, but in some specimens 
% in. long, the margins scarcely or not at all revolute, Flowers small, 
sessile in the clusters of leaves. Sepals ovate, membranous, coloured, scarcely 
2 lines long, with 2 or 3 short orbicular bracts. Petals broadly obovate, 
entire. Stamens in 3 clusters of about 3 each, often less united than in most 
Candolleas, and 2 single stamens, Carpels 3, glabrous, 1-ovulate. The general 
aspect is wed much that of the small glabrous-leaved specimens of itbertia 
Sasciculata, but the stamens and ovaries are very different.— Plewrandra 
enervia, DC. Syst. Veg, i. 421°, Steud, in Pl. Preiss. i. 264; P. hemignosta 
and P. hibbertioides, Steud. lec. i. 265. 

'W. Australia. King George’s Sound, Harvey, Oldfield ; ironstone gravel of the 


Darling Hills, Drummond, 1st Coll., also Ath Coll. n. 124; sandy places, Plantagenet dis- 


triet, and along places on the N. side of Mount Bakewell, Preiss, n. 2155, 2168, 2164, and 
2172; and eastward to Phillips river, Marwell—I have been unable to find authentic 


specimens of the plant described hy De Candolle in the Lambertian Herbarium, now dis- 
persed, 


Th one specimen from the Bast River flats, Stokes’ Tulet, Maxwell, the leaves are not so 


slender, very obtuse or recurved at the top, and grooved underneath by the slightly reeurved 
margins, but the flowers are precisely the same. 


5. ©. desmophylla, Benth. Stems rigid, divaricately branched, glabrous, 
or the young ones loosely pubescent. Leaves densely clustered, linear, ob- 
tuse, mostly about 4 in, long, the margins closely revolute, rather dilated at 
the base, clothed with long, loose, s reading hairs, to about the middle, 
glabrous, smooth, and almost terete Peed Flowers sessile in the clusters, 
much shorter than all except the innermost leaves, and immediately surrounded 
by a few imbricate membranous bracts, with brown tips, passing into similar 
but longer sepals, of which the innermost are 22 lines long and scarfous, 
without the brown tips. Petals obovate, obtuse. Stamens in 3 bundles of 
3 or 4 each, and 2 single ones, Carpels 3, glabrous, 1-ovulate, 

‘W. Australia. Drummond ; Murchison river, Oldfield. 


6. C. helianthemoides, Zurcz, in Bull. Mosc. 1849, ii, 8. Stem 
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erect or procumbent, rather slender, and apparently half herbaceous, about 
1 foot long, the branches clustered or dichotomous, the young ones as well as 
the leaves softly hairy. Leaves usually clustered, linear or linear-lanceolate, 
obtuse, 4 to 8 lines long, the margins rather thick and revolute. Flowers 
sessile within the clusters of leaves, the bracts at their base small, or none. 
Sepals oblong, obtuse, about 24 lines long, membranous and coloured. Petals 
broadly 2-lobed, narrowed into a claw. Stamens in 5 bundles, of which 
usually 3 have 8 or 4 each, and 2 have only 2 each. Carpels 3, glabrous, 
1-ovulate. 
W. Australia. Drummond, Ath Coll. n. 118. 


7. C. fasciculata, 2. Br. in DC. Syst. Veg. 1.424. Stems procum- 
bent, half herbaceous, loosely clothed as well as the leaves with silky or 
almost woolly hairs, which wear off with age. Leaves clustered below the 
branches and about the flowers, distant on the branches, linear, obtuse, } to 1 
in. long, or much shorter on the smaller branches, all with the margins revo- 
lute. Flowers sessile in the clusters of leaves, which are all longer than them, 
except a few of the innermost, Sepals membranous, about 3 lines long, 
slightly hairy, the outer ones acute, the inner ones less so. Stamens in 5 
bundles, usually of 3 each, without free inner ones. Carpels 5, glabrous, 
l-ovulate.—-Hibhertia depressa, Steud. in Pl. Preiss. i. 268; CO. hochioides, 
Turez. in Bull. Mose. 1849, ii. 7 (from the description given), 


W. Australia. King George’s Sound, 2. Brown and others ; in woody places, Mylne ; 
sandy hills near Albany, Preiss, m. 2158. 


8. C. Huegelii, Hndl. in Huey. Enum, 2. Branches stiff, but often 
elongated, glabrous and shining, or shortly villous about the floral leaves. 
Leaves narrow-linear, with the margins so closely revolute as to appear almost 
terete, acute, but frequently broken off at the ends so as to appear truncate, 
1 t6 2 in. long, or even more on vigorous shoots, the floral ones dilated and 
stem-clasping at the base. lowers nearly sessile in clusters of floral leaves, 
with small lanceolate acuminate bracts at their base. Sepals fully 4 in, long, 
ovate-acuminate, usually pubescent outside. Petals narrow-obovate, entire, 
or nearly so. Stamens in 5 bundles of about 5 each, with one free one inside 
each bundle. Carpels 5, or very rarely 4, glabrous, 1-ovulate.—C. striata, 
Steud, in Pl. Preiss. i, 275. 

W. Australia. Swan River, Drummond and others; in sandy places near Perth, 
Preiss, n. 2148; between Perth and King George’s Sound, Harvey.—Y have not seen 
Huegel’s original specimen, but have no doubt of the identity of the species. 


9, C. pachyrrhiza, Benth. Nearly allied to C. Huegelii, and possibly 
a variety only, the stems are more erect, apparently arising from a thick 
rhizome, and more or less silky-hairy, as well as the leaves. Leaves usually 
shorter and more obtuse, yet still exceeding 1 in. and nearly terete. Flowers 
similar to those of C. Huegelii, but smaller, and with fewer stamens, there 
being usually only 2 or 3 to each bundle, and the inner free ones often de- 
ficient.—Hibbertia pachyrrhiza, Steud. in Pl. Preiss. i. 269; LH. basitricha, 
Steud. 1. ¢. 268, 

W. Australia. Swan River, Drummond ; between Perth and King George’s Sound, 
Harvey ; sandy and stony places, Darling Range, Preiss, 2, 2149 and 2165. 
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10. ©. glaberrima, Steud. in Pl. Preiss. i. Q74. " Apparently procum- 
bent, Barr hy poise and somewhat glaucous, either quite glabrous or slightly 
pubescent on the smaller shoots. Leaves linear or linear-cuneate, obtuse wit : 
4 small point, 4 to 1 in. long, or rather more, suddenly enlarged at the or 
into a stem-clasping sheath 2 to 3 lines long, leaving a ring round the cn 
When they fall off. Pedicels included in the sheath, with 2 or 3 lanceolate 
bracts at their base. Sepals lanceolate, acute, 4 to 5 lines long, more dis- 
tinetly united than in most species into a short tube at the base, quite gla- 
brous, keeled, membranous on the edges. Petals narrow-obovate, entire. 
Stamens in 3 bundles of 2 or 3 each, and 2 single ones. Carpels 3, glabrous, 
l-ovulate.—@, subvaginata, Steud. in Pl. Preiss. i. 275 3 C. rupestris, Steud. 
lc. (sheaths of the floral leaves rather shorter). 

‘W. Australia. Swan River, Drummond 3 sandy, 


district, Preiss, n. 2157; Hay district, . 2160; and 
n. 2158, 


ll. C. vaginata, Benth. Stems numerous, erect from a thick rhizome, 
and but little branched, the whole plant glaucous and glabrous, except a 
slight pubescence on the flowering shoots. Lower leaves linear or linear-lan- 
ceolate, acute, 1 to 2 in. long, narrowed below the middle, and scarcely en- 
larged at the base, the floral ones very much enlarged and sheathing below, 
the upper ones reduced to broad loose acute sheaths of about }in. Pedicels 
very short and included in the sheaths, bearing a few minute bracts, and a 
larger one under the flower. Sepals glabrous, ovate or ovate-lanceolate, about 
3 lines long. Petals obovaté, ietuse. Stamens in 3 or rarely 2 bundles of 2 
or 3 each, and 2 or rarely 3 single ones. Carpels 3, glabrous, 1-ovulate: 

W. Australia, Swan River, Drummond. 


shrubby, and woody places, Perth 
clefts of rocks of Darling Range, 


12. C. Preissiana, Steud. in Pl. -Preiss. i. 9 


more or less glaucous and glabrous, or with a slight down or woolly hairs at 
the base of the floral leaves. Leaves Iinear-oblong or linear-cuneate, obtuse 
with a short point, or more frequently truncate or 3-toothed, 4 to 14 in. long, 
and mostly 14 to 2 lines broad, rather thick, flat, narrowed below the middle, 
but mostly, especially the floral ones, again dilated and stem-clasping at the 
base, leaving a prominent ring. Flowers irregularly clustered in the upper 
axils, on pedicels of 2 to 5 lines. Sepals 3 to 4 lines long, thin and yellow 
especially on the edges, the outer ones acute, the inner obtuse and petal-like. 
Petals narrow-obovate, slightly notched. Stamens in 3 or 2 bundles of about 
3 each, and 2 or 8 single ones. Carpels 3, glabrous, 1-ovulate, 

W. Australia, Burges ; maritime rocks, Perth district, Preiss, z. 21592; Port 
Gregory, Oldfield, his may probably prove to be a variety of C. pedunculata. 

13. C. pedunculata, 2. Br. in DO. Syst. Veg. i. 424, 
rather weak, branching, erect or ascending from a thick rhizo 
foot, but sometimes more rigid with short branches ; glabrou 
hairs about the floral leaves. Leaves linear or linear-cuneat 
cate or emarginate, 4 to 14 in. long, 
with a broader stem-clasping or sheat 
the stem, glabrous and in the larger 
cles usually clustered with small leav 


74. Much branched, and 


Stems usually 
me to about a 
8, except a few 
€, obtuse, trun- 
the margins recurved, narrowed below, 


hing base, leaving a raised ring round 
Specimens somewhat glaucous. Pedun- 
es in the upper axils, slender, 3 to 2 in. 
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long, forming a kind of leafy raceme. Sepals about 2 lines long, obtuse, oF 
the outer ones acute, glabrous, membranous on the edge. Petals clawed, 
obovate-oblong, entire. Stamens in 3 or 4 bundles of 3 or 4, with 2 or 1 
single. Carpels 3 or 4, glabrous, 1-ovulate—C. racemosa, Endl. in Hueg- 
Pnum. 2; C. tridentata, Turez. in Bull. Mose. 1849, ii. 140; C. assimilis, 
Steud, in Pl, Preiss. i. 273; C. parviflora, Steud. |.c. i, 276; Hibbertia sub- 
excisa, Steud, in Pl. Preiss. i. 269. 

W. Australia. King George’s Sound, 2. Brown and others; Swan River, Drum 
mond, 5th Coll. n. 288, Oldfield; sands near Perth, Preiss, x, 2133 4, 2146, and 2150; 
and northwards to Murchison river, Oldfield. 

14. C. exasperata, Steud. in Pl. Preiss.i.276. Rigid, much branched 
and glabrous. ‘Leaves narrow-linear, thick and rigid, pointed and almost 
pungent, about } in. long, slightly hoary or scabrous, but glabrous, the re- 
curved margins slightly indicated by two strie underneath. Peduncles 1 t? 
2 lines long, erect, with small bracts at their base, and a large sepal-like one 
under the calyx. Sepals broad, obtuse, stiff, and dry, the inner ones nearly 4 
lines, the outer shorter and often slightly hoary on the bud. Petals obovate; 
rather narrow, notched. Stamens scarcely united above the middle in 5 bun- 
dles of 3 or sometimes 2 each, without single ones. Carpels 5, glabrous, 2- 
ovulate.—Hibbertia squamosa, Turez. in Bull. Mose. 1849, ii. 9. 

W. Australia. Swan River, Drummond, 4th Coll. n. 122; Roe; gravelly places: 
Quanyen Plains, Victoria district, Preiss, 2. 2175. ‘The foliage is nearly that of Hibbertid 
mucronata, 

15. CG. uncinata, Benth. Rigid, much branched and glabrous. Leaves 
narrow-linear, rigid, recurved upwards and obtuse, or with a minute reflexe 
point, 2 to 4 lines long, the margins closely revolute, smooth or marked with 
slight asperities. Pedicels 1 to 3 lines long, with a few narrow pointed bracts 
at their base, but none under the flower. Sepals broad, concave, very obtuse, 
glabrous, about 2 lines long. Petals broadly obovate, retuse. Stamens in > ~ 
bundles of usually 3 each, without any free ones. Carpels 5, glabrous, 2- 
ovulate. 

W. Australia. Drummond. The foliage resembles that of Hibbertia recurvifolia and 
LT, rostellata. : 

C. eygnorum, Steud. in PI. Preiss, i, 275, is unknown to me. It is described as having 
leaf-opposed peduncles, bracteate in the middle, which is so unlike the inflorescence of any 
Ditlleniacea, that I cannot but suspect it is some very different plant incorrectly described. 


4, ADRASTAMA, DC. 


Sepals 5. Petals 5. Stamens 10, or occasionally fewer, in a single series, 
filaments dilated and regularly cohering in a short tube round the pistil. 
Carpels and fruit of Hibbertia. 

The genus consists of only one species, with the habit of a Hiddertia or Candollea. 


1. A. salicifolia, DC. Syst. Veg. i. 424. Branches rather slender, ap 
parently erect, the young ones silky-hairy. Leaves linear or linear-oblong: 
mostly with a minute fine point, { to 14 in. long, often bordered by a few 
remote and minute callous teeth, glabrous above when old, more or less sil 
underneath. Flowers small, sessile in clusters of small leaves in the olde" 
axils. Sepals lanceolate, very acute, nearly 3 lines long. Petals scarcely 


Se emmy wanes ananmanny ie 
NEW PLANTS. 

A communication from Mr. 0. Tepper was 
read toners some new plants. He said 
three plants had 
before known to occur in South Australia ; 
the first was a cyperaceous plant, growing in 
clefts of rock where a spring of water was 
oozing out ; and te gn bora g A ne cae 
growing in e s, gracefully e 

recipice and fallen boulders where it was 
cund. Its scientific name was Caladium 
brifidium (F. v. M.), hitherto known from Tas- 
mania, and occurred to the writer’s know- 
ledge only at one very picturesque spot on 
the Onkaparinga River south of Clarendon. 
The second plant was _a small orchid, Praso- 
yt ae despectaris (J. Hooker), which had 

ot been known before out of Tasmania. It 
seemed here very rare in the scrub of the 
hills. The third was a Drassea or sundew, 
seemingly quite new, which sent its flower- 
stalk from the dry hard soil and flowered a 
month before the leaves ap red. Baron 
von Mueller considered it a close relation to, 
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longer, obovate-oblong, obtuse. Anthers oblong, longer than the eS 
Carpels 2, glabrous, 1-ovulate.—Hibdbertia salicifolia, ¥. Muell. Fragm. i. 161. 
, Queensland. — Freshwater swamps and rushy peat bogs about Moreton Bay and 
Moreton and Peel’s Islands, -4. Cunningham, M‘Gillivray, F. Mueller, 

N.S. Wales. Port Jackson, 2. Brown ; margius of bogs, 4. Cunningham. 


5. PACHYNEMA, R. Br. 
(Huttia, Drumm. and Harv.) 


Sepals 5. Petals 5, rarely reduced to 4 or 3. Stamens usually 10, outer 
Ones in a single series all round the carpels, either all perfect, or 2 or 3 of 
them reduced to small staminodia ; filaments either thickened and ovoid, or 
flat, short, and broad; anthers erect; two inner staminodia alternating with 
the carpels, and similar to the perfect stamens, except that the anthers are 
small and empty or wanting. Carpels 2, 2-ovulate. Styles and fruit of 
Hibbertia.—Perennial herbs or undershrubs, with erect, branching, rush-like 
or flattened stems, apparently leafless, the leaves being all reduced to minute 
scales, except sometimes a few at the base of the stem. Flowers small, on 
very short recurved lateral peduncles. Bracts minute. 

A small genus, entirely Australian. The three species of one section all tropical, the 
fourth western, 

Sxor. 1. Hluttia.—Filaments flat, very short. Anthers long. 1. P. conspicuum, 

Sror. 2. Pachynema.—Filaments thick, ovoid. Anthers small, the cells somewhat 
diverging. 

Stem and branches terete and rush-like . 
Stem and branches flat. 
Branches 1 to 2 lines broad, not glaucous . sos + 6 « . BLP. complanatum. 
Branches } to } in. broad or more, very glaucous . 4. P. dilatatum. 


«2 2. P.junceum. 


Suction I. Hurrra.—Filaments flat and very short, 


Authers long,— 
Huttia (genus), Drumm. and Harv. 


1. P. conspicuum, Benth. Stems erect, from a thick rhizome, 1 to 14 
ft. high, branching, terete and rush-like, glabrous or slightly hirsute at the 
base. Leaves few and small at the base of the stem, narrow and mostly 3- 
lobed, the upper ones all reduced to minute distant scales. Peduncles few 
towards the top of the branches, 2 to 4 lines long, rather thick and recurved, 
each bearing 1 flower, much larger than in the other species. Sepals fully 4 
lines long, the outer ones lanceolate and acute, the inner broader, more obtuse 
and membranous on one side. Petals obovate or orbicular, entire. Stamens 
of the outer row usually 7 only, the anthers oblong-linear, with the cells open- 
ing laterally, the three others reduced to minute staminodia; the 2 inner 
staminodia like the perfect stamens, except that the anthers are lanceolate 
and petal-like, their cells empty with the inner valve smaller than the outer 
one.—Huttia conspicua, Drumm. and Harv. in Hook. Kew Journ. vii. 51. 


'W. Australia. Between Moore and Murchison rivers, Drwmmond : Murchison river, 
Oldfield. 


Snorron II. Pacnynema.—Fil 
short terminal anthers. 


2, P, junceum, Benth. Stems erect, branching, 1 to 1} ft. high, 


aments ovoid, tapering at the top, with 
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terete and rush-like, or very slightly compressed, but searcely angular, finely 
striate. Leaves all redueed to minute distant scales. Peduncles usually 
solitary, slender, recurved, 1 to 3 lines long, or terminating the branches. 
Sepals orbicular, about 2 lines long, the outer ones rather smaller. Petals 
obovate-orbicular, entire, about the same size as the sepals, Stamens of the 
outer row usually 7 or 8, perfect, the filaments thick, fleshy and ovoid at the 
base, tapering at the top, where they bear 2 small innate diverging cells, the 
3 or 2 other outer stamens reduced to minute staminodia, the 2 inner staml- 
nodia like the perfect stamens, but without anthers. Carpels 2, glabrous, 
tapering into pointed styles so as very much to resemble the stamens in shape- 
Ovules 2 in each ovary, 


W. Australia. N, coast, R. Brown ; Victoria river, Bynoe. 


3. P. complanatum, /’. Br. in DC. Syst. Veg. i. 412. Erect, leafless 
and glabrous, like the last species, and the lower part of the stem at length 
terete, but the branches are all flattened with thin edges, more or less 
thickened in the middle, and seldom above 2 lines broad. Scales minute and 
distant. Peduncles exceedingly short, usually several together in a little 
cluster or short raceme. Flowers as in P. junceum. In the one I opened 
there were 8 perfect outer stamens, and I could not find the 2 minute abor- 
tive ones to complete the ring. The inner staminodia and carpels precisely 
as in P. junceum.—Deless. Ic. Sel. i. t. 73. 


N. Australia. N. coast, R. Brown; Melville Island, Fraser; Port Essington, 4- 
Cunningham, Leichhardt. 


4. P. dilatatum, Benth. Allied to P. complanatum, but apparently 
taller and more robust, of a very glaucous hue, and the branches, thick and 
angular, dilated upwards to the breadth of from 4 to 1 in., and 2 to 3 lines 
broad even on the smallest branches. Peduncles on the edves of the branches 
or in the forks. Flowers as in the last two species. In one of those I ex- 
amined I found all 10 of the outer stamens perfect. 


W. Australia. Macadam range, I’. Mueller, 


Orper LUI. MAGNOLIACEA, 


Sepals and petals several, imbricate, and often passing gradually from the 
one to the other, deciduous; or in the Australian genus the calyx exception- 
ally 2- or 3-cleft. Stamens indefinite, hypogynous ; filaments often thickened 
or dilated, anthers adnate. Carpels indefinite, rarely solitary, free or partially 
cohering. Ovules 2 or more, attached to the inner angle of the cavity, oF 
rarely ascending from the base. Stigma sessile. Ripe carpels opening in 
valves or indehiscent. Seeds with a crustaceous testa, often succulent exter- 
nally; albumen copious, oily. Embryo minute, near the hilum, with diva- 
ricate cotyledons.—Trees or shrubs, often aromatic. Leaves alternate, undi- 
vided, reticulately penninerved, entire or toothed, with or without stipules. 
Flowers axillary or terminal, solitary or fasciculate, often large. 


An Order chiefly distributed over tropical and eastern temperate Asia and North Ameri 
and only represented by onc somewhat anomalous genus in the southern hemisphere. 
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1. DRIMYS, Forst. 
(Tasmannia, R. Br.) 


Sepals 2 or 8, membranous, united in the bud in a globular calyx, irregu- 
larly split or separating when open. Petals usually few. Filaments thick, 
the anther-cells parallel or divergent. Carpels various in number, mostly 
solitary in the Australian species, containing several ovules. Berries inde- 

iscent.—Glabrous and aromatic trees or shrubs. Leaves marked with pel- 
lucid dots. Peduncles (in the Australian species 1-flowered) arising from the 
axils of deciduous scales at the base of the new shoots, but as these shoots 
are rarely developed till the fruit has ripened, the flowers appear to be in ter- 
Miinal umbels with a central bud. Flowers of a greenish-yellow or white, or 
™ some species (not Australian) pink. 

Besides the two Australian species, there are one in New Zealand, one or more in New Ca- 

donia, one in Borneo, and one in South America, 


Leaves tapering into a short petiole. Berries small, globular . . . 1. D. aromatica. 
‘aves narrowed below, but obtuse or 2-auriculate at the very base. j 
Berries ovoid, about $in.long . . . . . + > + +s D D, dipetala. 


l. D. aromatica, 7. Muell. Pl. Vict.i. 20. A bushy shrub or small tree, 
tarely attaining the height of 30 ft., and very dwarf in alpine stations. Leaves 
tom elliptic-oblong and searcely 1 in. long in alpine forms, to oblong-lanceo- 
late, and fully 3 in. long in luxuriant specimens, obtuse or acute, always 
tapering at the base into a short petiole. Flowers polygamous, apparently 
'n terminal umbels, on pedicels rarely exceeding } in., the scaly bracts very 
small. Sepals usually 2, 13 to 2 lines long. Petals 2 to 8, nearly twice as 
long. Carpels solitary, or rarely 2 or 3. Stigma linear, terminal at first, 
but soon becoming lateral by the unequal growth of the carpel. Berries 
globular, about the size of a pea.—Tasmannia aromatica, R. Br. in DO. Syst. 


Neg. i. 445; Deless, Ic, Sel. i. t. 84; Bot. Reg. 1845, t. 43; Hook.f FL 
Tasm. i. 11, 


Victoria. Humid forest-ran i i 
Pr “ranges from Mount Disappointment and the Dandenong 
mountains to the A: i ; 
Padaientee - on Alps, ascending to at least 5000 ft., F. Mueller. 


. 2 > Grown ; abundant in many parts of the island, from the level of the 
sea to the height of 4000 ft, on the mountains, PD. Hooker. 


2. D. dipetala, F, Muell, Pi. Vict. i. 21. A tall shrub. Leaves ob- 
long-lanceolate or rarely oval-oblong, acute or acuminate, usually 3 to 5 in. 
tong, narrowed towards the base, but all (except sometimes a few of the 
smaller leaves of lateral shoots) abruptly obtuse or minutely biauriculate at 
the very base, on an exceedingly short broad petiole, or almost: sessile. Pe- 
duncles longer than in D. aromatica, and flowers rather larger, Sepals and 
petals usually 2 each. Carpels often 2 or 3, but one only usually enlarges, 
Stigma short or linear, more or less unilateral. Berry ovoid, fully in. long 
and more succulent than in D. aromatica.—Tasmannin insipida,.R. Br. in DC. 
Syst. Veg. i. 445; 2. dipetala, R. Br. ms. ex DO. Prod. i. 78; 7 monticola 
A. Rich. Sert. Astrolab. 50, t. 19. “ 

N.S. Wales. Port Jackson, Brown; and in the j 
Mount Lindsay, W. Hil/; and Clarence and Hastings 
Mlawarra, 4. Cunningham, Macarthur, who gives it as the 

VOL. I. 


nterior, extending northward “to 
rivers, Bechler; sonthward to 
Pepjer shrub of the colonists. 


E 
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Orver IV. ANONACEZ. 


Sepals usually 8, distinct, or more or less united in a 3-lobed or 3-toothed 
calyx (in Zupomatia united in one mass with the petals). Petals usually 6, 
hypogynous, in 2 rows, 3 outer ones alternating with the sepals, 3 inner ones 
alternating with the outer, sometimes all united in a ring at the base, those 
of each row yalvate or imbricate in the bud. Stamens indefinite, usually 
very numerous, closely packed on the thickened torus, round or under the 
carpels, linear or wedge-shaped, with 2 adnate anther-cells on the back or 
edges, often concealed by the more or less dilated summit of the connectivum. 
Gyncecium of several, often very many carpels, distinct (except in Hupomatia), 
closely packed on the centre of the torus, terminating each in a capitate stigma, 
or in a thick oblong or rarely more slender style, stigmatic on the top or inner 
side. Ovules in each carpel either 1 or 2, ascending from the base , or 2 or 
more attached to the inner angle of the cavity, anatropous. Fruit either of 
several distinct carpels sessile or stalked, indehiscent and fleshy or pulpy, 
sometimes opening along the inner edge, or the carpels more or less united 
in a single mass, Seeds with or without an arillus. Albumen copious, 
always ruminate. Embryo very small, near the hilum.—Tvees, shrubs, or 
woody climbers. Leaves alternate, simple, and quite entire, without stipules. 
Fowers sessile, or on 1-flowered pedicels, solitary, or few together, terminal, 
lateral, or axillary, usually of a greenish-yellow or purple colour. 

A large Order, widely distributed over the New World as well as the Old, but chiefly con- 


fined to the tropics. Of the 6 Australian genera, 5 are more numerously represented in tro- 
pical Asia or Africa, the sixth is endemic. None are American. 


Petals 6, nearly equal. 


Petals spreading. 
Petals broad, imbricate in the bud, Ovules or seeds several in 
CERCA es ere eee tee we 4 1 ARTA, 
Petals narrow, valvate in the very young bud, but soon spreading. 
Ovnules 1 or 2, erect ineach carpel . . . . . . . . . & Ponyanrut. 
Petals concave, not spreading, valvate. 
Ovules 1 in each carpel, erect. (I"lowers 8 to 4 lines diameter). 3. Popowra. 
Ovules several in each carpel. (Flowers about 6 lines diameter) 4. MmLoporuM. 
Petals, 8 outer like the sepals, 3 inner large, erect, very concave . 5. SaccoprraLuM. 
Petals and sepals united in a conical mass, which falls off entire 6, Euromatta. 


1, UVARIA, Linn. 


Sepals broad. Petals 6, imbricate in the bud in each row, spreading. 
Stamens numerous and closely packed, rather flat, the connective produced 
into a shortly ovoid, or truncate appendage, concealing the cells in the normal 
species. Receptacle slightly raised, Carpels numerous, with a short trun- 
cate style, and several ovules in 2 rows along the inner angle. Berries dis- 
tinct, sessile, or stalked, usually with several.seeds.—Stems climbing or trail- 
ing. Flowers usually rather large, leaf-opposed or axillary. 


A considerable genus, chiefly Asiatic, with a few African species. The following Austra- 
liin ones are hoth endemic, and oue of them a doubtful congener, 


Petals all broad, Anthers dilated at the top, concealing the lateral cells 1, U. membranacea. 
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Tnner petals narrow. Anthers shortly dilated at the top, showing the 
dorsal parallel cells . . . « Steger eer 


1. U. membranacea, Ben/i, A long woody trailer, quite a 
except a slight tomentum on the petioles and buds. Leaves on eins “ee a 
oval-oblong, obtuse, or with a very short, broad point, 5 to 6 in. long, 3 to 
33 in, broad, oblique, and somewhat cordate at the hase, thin and membranous, 
with distant primary veins branching into the reticulate smaller venation. 
“lowers large, solitary, on peduncles of about 3 in. Petals obovate, very 
obtuse, fully 1 in. long, narrowed, and slightly united at the base. Connective 
truncate and dilated above the anther-cells. Carpels very numerous, but not 
seen in fruit. 

N. Australia, Scrub at Cape York, M*Gillivray. 


2. U.(?) heteropetala, 7. Muell. Pragm. iii. 1, A scrubby shrub of 8 
to 10 ft., the young branches densely pubescent. Leaves on very short 
petioles, broadly ovate, obtuse, or shortly acuminate, 2 to 4 in. long, not 
coriaceous, glabrous above, loosely pubescent underneath. cies yes ne 
purple, solitary, on very short recurved terminal or lateral pedice ‘ea epa 
ovate-lanceolate, villous, 3 to 4 lines long. Petals imbricate in each series, 
the outer ones broadly ovate, attaining at least 7 lines, and probably longer 
when full grown, silky-villous outside, glabrous inside, the inner ones nar- 
rower and perhaps longer. Stamens numerous, the short triangular terminal 
appendage not dilated, showing the rather large dorsal parallel cells. Carpels 
numerous, densely hirsute; stigma small. Ovules 6 to 8 in each carpel, in 
2 series. Fruit unknown. 

Queensland. Port Denison, Fitzalan. This plant differs from Uvaria in the stamens, 
which are those of Saccopetalum. The habit and foliage are also more those of the latter 
genus than of Uvaria, but the petals certainly appear to be imbricate in cach row, and the 
outer ones are much more developed than is usual in Saccopetalum. 'The flowers in the 


specimens seen are however still young, and insufficient for fixing the precise affinities of 
the species, 


2. U. heteropetala. 


2. POLYALTHIA, Blume. 


Sepals broad. Petals 6, valvate in the very young bud, in two rows, but 
spreading: or open long before they have attained their full size, nearly equal 
and flat, usually narrow. Stamens numerous, narrow-wedge-shaped, the con- 
nective flattened at the top, concealing the cells. Torus slightly raised. 
Carpels several, with a short, oblong, or capitate style, and 1 or 2 erect ovules. 
Berries stalked, globular or ovoid—Trees or shrubs. Flowers solitary or 
clustered, axillary or leaf-opposed. 


A considerable genus, chiefly Asiatic, with one African species. The following Australian 
one extends to New Caledonia. 


1. P. nitidissima, Benth. A trec of 15 to 50 or 60 ft., glabrous in 
all its parts. Leaves elliptical, or the upper ones almost lanceolate, obtuse 
or obtusely acuminate, 2 to 3 in. long, narrowed into a petiole varying from 
2 to 5 lines, smooth and shining, the veins fine and reticulate, but not 
numerous. Peduncles solitary, axillary, 3 to 6 lines long, or more when in 
fruit, with 2 or 3 small bracts near the base. Sepals short and broad, Petals 
linear, rather thick, 5 or 6 lines long when fully out, but spreading very early. 

B2 
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Stamens very short, and closely packed. Carpels 10 to 20 in the flower, 
much fewer in the fruit, and then globular or shortly ovoid, 1-seeded, shortly 
stalked.—Unona, nitidissima, Dun. Anon, 109, t. 23; Unona fulgens, Labill. 
Sert. Austr. Caled. 57, t. 56; Unona nitens, ¥, Muell. Fragm. iii. 2. 

Queensland. Jn brushes on islands in Moreton Bay, 4. Cunningham; Port Denison, 
Fitzalan. A\so found in New Caledonia. 

In some specimeus the torus, after flowering, becomes thick and woody, enclosing several 
cayitics, probably a deformity occasioned by the puncture of some insect. Labillardidre de- 
seribes and figures the carpels as having several ovules, but this is a mistake; his own 
specimens, quite similar to the Australian ones, have but one erect ovule in each. 


3. POPOWTA, Endl. 


Sepals ovate, Petals 6, valvate in the bud in 2 rows, short, broad, con- 
cave, those of the 2 rows nearly equal, but the outer ones rather more open. 
Stamens numerous, closely packed, wedge-shaped, the connective flattened at 
the top, concealing the cells. Torus but little raised. Carpels indefinite 
(sometimes few), with a short obovate or capitate style and 1 or 2 ereet 
ovules. Berries stalked, globular or ovoid.—'Trees or shrubs. Flowers small, 
axillary or leaf-opposed, on short pedicels, 

A small genus, scattered over tropical Africa and Asia, with one species endemic in Austra- 
lia, As a genus it is scarcely sulficiently distinct from Polyalthia. 

1. P. australis, Benth. Probably a shrub. Leaves ovate-lanceolate or 
oblong, 8 to 5 in, long, obtuse, rounded at the base with a very short broad 
petiole, glabrous on both sides, the primary veins prominent underneath. 
Pedicels solitary or 2 or 3 together in the axils of the older leaves, longer 
than in most species of the genus, attaining near 1 in. Expanded flowers 3 
or 4 lines diameter, Petals broadly ovate, rather thick, pubescent and 
strictly valvate in each row. Carpels numerous, hairy. Ovyule solitary, erect. 

N. Australia, Barrow Bay, Port Essington, Armstrong. 


4. MELODORUM, Dun. 


Sepals small, united at the base. Petals 6, valvate in the bud in 2 rows, 
the outer ones broad, thick, concave, connivent or searcely open, the inner 
ones smaller, Stamens numerous, the connective ovate or truncate, conceal- 
ing the cells. ‘Torus convex or conical. Carpels several, with an oblong 
thick style and 2 or more ovules in each, attached to the inner angle. Berries 
distinct, sessile or stalked.—Stems woody, usually climbing. Primary veins 
of the leaves prominent underneath. Flowers terminal or leaf-opposed. 

The genus comprises several species dispersed over tropical Asia and the Indian Archipe- 
lago, the Australian one endemic, 

1, M. Leichhardtii, Benth. A shrub or tree, with flexuose (or somewhat 
climbing ?) branches, the younger ones slightly rusty-tomentose. Leaves much 
like those of I, elegans, Hook. f. and 'Thoms., but with very much shorter peti- 
oles, oblong, obtuse or obtusely acuminate, about 3 in. long, coriaceous, glabrous 
and shining, sprinkled on the under side with a few minute, almost microscopic, 
fringed seales or stellate hairs, the veins much less prominent than in most 
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Species. Peduncles } to 2 in. long, rusty-tomentose. Flowers nearly } in. 
in diameter, Sepals lines ey tat ty Outer petals about 6 lines, 
slightly tomentose, very obtuse, concave and connivent, inner ones thicker 
and rather shorter, Stamens very numerous. Berries stipitate, either de- 
pressed-globose, 4 or 5 lines diameter and 1-seeded, or somewhat oblong, 
2-seeded with a slight transverse furrow betwe a the seeds, or moniliform, 
consisting of 2 depressed-globose 1-seeded or oblong 2-seeded portions — 
Unona Leichhardtii, B, Muell. Fragm, iii, 41. 


Queensland. Wide Bay, Bidwill ; Mount Torampa and woods at M‘Connell’s Brash, 


Leichhardt; wear Ipswich, J. Vernet ; Rockhampton, Thozet ; Brisbane river, A, Cun- 
ningham, F. Mueller, 
N. 


S. Wales. Clarence river, Beckler, 


5. SACCOPETALUM, Benth. 


Sepals small. Petals 6,valvate in 2 rows, the outer ones small and resembling 
the sepals, the inner large, erect, and very concave Stamens numerous but 
loosely imbricate, showing the anther-cells on their back just below the short 
tips. Torus nearly globular. Carpels several, with an ovoid or oblong thick 
style, and 6 or more ovules in each attached to the inner angle. Berries 
globular.—Trees or shrubs, with deciduous leaves. F lowers usually appear- 
ing on the young shoots before or with the young leaves. 


A sinall genus, dispersed over India and the Archipelago; the Australian species endemic, 


l. S. Bidwilli, Benth. Apparently a shrub, with rather weak branches, 
densely hirsute with short rusty hairs. Leaves very shortly stalked, oblong 
or obovate-oblong, obtuse or very shortly acuminate, 3 to 4 in. long, rounded 
at the base, glabrous above, hairy underneath. Flowers lateral, solitary or 2 
together, on very short pedicels. Sepals thin, lanceolate, hairy, about 2 lines 
long. Outer petals similar, but twice as long. Inner petals when fully de- 
veloped 12 in, long, not saccate at the base only, as in most other species of 
the genus, but hollowed into a broad boat-shape all the way up, with the 
upper end turned inwards, thin, and very hairy both inside and out. Stamens 
humerous, the anther-cells contiguous and conspicuous, terminated by the 
small flat tip of the connectivum. Carpels very hairy in the flower, when 
ripe nearly sessile, oblong, 6 to 8 lines long, thick and hard, covered with 
rusty hairs, containing 3 to 6 flattened seeds, 

Queensland. Wide Bay, Bidwilt. ~ 


6. EUPOMATIA, R. Br: 


Sepals and petals completely consolidated into one mass, the upper part 
falling off in a conical lid, leaving the lower campanulate tube (or enlarged + 
peduncle) filled with the thick flat-topped torus. Stamens inserted on the 
margin of the torus, the inner ones in many rows, converted into petal-like 
obovate staminodia, the outer ones in fewer rows, perfect, linear-lanceolate, 
curved, with acuminate tips and longitudinal dorsal anther-cells, Carpels 
many, immersed in the torus, appearing like the cells of a single inferior 
ovary, the stigmas adnate on the flat areolate surface 3 ovules several in each 
carpel or cell. Fruit several-celled, formed of the enlarged perianth-tube 
More or less enclosing the carpels, becoming turbinate or urceolate and sue- 
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ceulent. Seeds 1 or 2 in each cell, irregularly angular ; albumen ruminate, 
and embryo precisely as in the more normal Anonacee.—Shrubs or under- 
shrubs, quite glabrous. Leaves alternate, entire, shortly petiolate. Pedun- 
cles short, 1-flowered, terminal or lateral. 

The genus is confined to Australia. 
Petioles shortly decurrent. Flowers terminal. Outer staminodia spread- 

ing and longer than the stamens. Fruit turbinate . . , . » lL. E Bennettii. 


Petioles not decurrent, Flowers lateral. Staminodia all connivent, 
shorter than the stamens. Fruiturceolate . . . . . . . . . 2 & daurina. 


1. E. Bennettii, 7. Muell. Fragm.i.45. A shrub or undershrub, 1 to 
2 ft. high and quite glabrous. Leaves oblong-lanceolate, acuminate or acute, 
3 to 5 in. long, narrowed at the base into a short petiole, which is again en- 
larged at the base and shortly decurrent on the stem, leaving oblique raised 
lines when they fall off. lowers solitary, terminal, on a short peduncle 
above the last leaf, when fully expanded rather more than 1 in. diameter. 
Petal-like staminodia very numerous, yellow, the outer ones stained with 
orange or blood-red, beset with stipitate glands and bordered with stellate 
hairs spreading and completely concealing the perfect stamens, which are re- 
flexed on the peduncle, the inner staminodia shorter and connivent. Fruit turbi- 
nate, about + in. diameter, the pericarp thin, the top convex, with the tips of 
the carpels distinctly prominent, the base of the perianth scarcely projecting as 
a slight ring round the edge.—#, laurina, Hook. in Bot. Mag. t. 4848, 

Queensland. Brisbane river, Herd. Mueller. 


2. E. laurina, 2. Br. in Plind. Voy. ii, 597, t. 2. An erect gla- 
brous shrub with weak branches. Leaves evergreen, oblong or almost el- 
liptical, shortly acuminate, 3, 4, or sometimes 5 in. long, narrowed into a 
short petiole which is not decurrent on the branch, Flowers solitary, on 
short lateral or nearly axillary peduncles, the buds at first oblong, becoming 
nearly globular and about 4 in. diameter before opening ; when the bud has 
fallen the stamens expand to about 1 in. diameter. Petal-like staminodia 
connivent or the outer ones scarcely open, glabrous or with a yery few stipi- 
tate glands; perfect stamens longer, erect or spreading, the linear anthers 
tipped by a short fine point, the filaments dilated. Fruit urceolate-globular, 
nearly $ in, diameter, the persistent base of the perianth forming a narrow 
rim projecting above the nearly flat top —F, Muell. Fragm, i, 45. 

Queensland, Brisbane river, 7. Mueller ; Pine river, Mtzalan. 

N.S. Wales. Woods and thickets in the colony of Port Jackson, especially in the 
monntainous districts, and on the bauks of the principal rivers, 2. Brown, and apparently 
along the whole coast from Clarence river, Bechler, to Twofold Bay, F. Mueller, 


Oxvur V. MENISPERMACEZ. 


Hlowers diccious. Sepals usually 6 in 2 series, rarely 9 or 12 in 3 or 4 
series, or yery rarely 5 or fewer, imbricate or very rarely valvate in each series, 
the inner ones the largest. Petals usually 6, smaller than the sepals (except 
in Sarcopetalum), nearly equal but imbricate in 2 series in the bud, rarely 
fewer or none. Male fl.: Stamens usually 6, free and opposite the petals, 
or united in a central column, rarely 9 or more or only 3. Female fl. : Sta- 
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minodia usually 6, free. Carpels distinct, usually 8, sometimes 6 or more or 
only 1, containing 1 or very rarely 2 amphitropous ovules peltately attached 
to the inner angle. Style terminal, usually recurved, and often expanding into a 
short sessile stigma. Fruit-carpels drupaceous, nearly straight, or more fre- 
quently curved, so that the remains of the style are near the base, the puta- 
ten then becoming more or less horseshoe-shaped, with an inner projection of 
the endocarp bearing the placenta. Seed taking the shape of the cavity, with 
a thin membranous testa. Albumen sometimes fleshy, entire or ruminate, 
Sometimes thin or none. Embryo nearly as long as the albumen or oceupy- 
ing the whole seed, the radicle pointing to the remains of the style.-—Climbers, 
usually woody, or in a very few non-Australian species erect herbs or shrubs. 
- Leaves alternate, without stipules, entire or rarely palmately lobed, usually 

with 3 or more palmate ribs at the base. Flowers small, in axillary panicles, 
Yacemes, or cymes. 

A considerable tropical Order, both in the New and the Old World, a very few species 


extending into more temperate regions in North America, eastern Asia, or southern Africa, 
Of the 7 Australian genera 3 are endemic, the others Asiatic or African, 


Sepals imbricate. Petals 6. Stamens 6, free. Carpels 8. 
Mowers in simple racemes. ( ’ 
Inner sepals broad and thin. Carpels of the fruit ovoid, the 
style at the top. Seed albuminous, nearly straight . . . . 1. Trnosvora. 
Inner sepals narrow-ovate. Carpels of the fruit broad, the style 
near the base. Seed without albumen . . . . . . . 5. Pacuyconn, 
Flowers in much-branched cymes. Carpels of the fruit broad, the 
style near the base. Seedalbuminouws, . . . . . . . . 2 Puricampynus, 
Sepals imbricate or open. Petals usually 8 to 5, Stamens united in 
a central column. Carpels broad, the style near the base. Seed 
albuminons. 


Sepals very small. Petals thick and fleshy, almost globular, An- 


thers 2 or 3. Carpels 8 to 6. Flowers racemose. . . . . 8. SARCOPRTALUM. 
Petals smaller than the sepals, concave. Anthers 4 or 5. Carpels 
solitary. Flowers umbellate. . . . . . . . . . . . 4 SPEPHANIA, 
Inner sepals valvate. Petals 6. Stamens 3. Carpels about 6, when 
in fruit broad; the style near the base, Noalbumen. . . . . 6. PLeoayne, 
Petals imbricate, Petals 8. Stamens 9 to 12. Carpels 8, 2-ovulate 7. Aprxtopsis. 


1. TINOSPORA, Miers. 


Sepals 6, in 2 series, the inner ones large. Petals 6, smaller than the se- 
pals, nearly flat. Male fl.: Stamens 6, free, thickened towards the top, the 
anther-cells lateral. Female fl: Staminodia 6, Carpels 3, stigmas jagged, 
Drupes ovoid, the remains of the style nearly terminal. Putamen slightly 
coneave on the inner face, the internal projection hemispherical and hollow, 
forming an empty cell. Seed disk-shaped, albuminous. Cotyledons ovate, 
spreading laterally.—Leaves cordate or truncate at the base. Flowers usually 
clustered in long simple racemes. 

A small genus, chiefly Asiatic, but extending also to tropical Africa, The Australian 
species endemic, 

Leaves ovate-cordate, entire. . . . . . . cent 0.7! depieaower 
Leaves broad, obtusely 3-lobed, much veined . . . . . , - . 2 DT. Walcotlii. 


1. T. smilacina, Benth. in Journ. Linn. Soc.v. Suppl. 52, A glabrous 
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twiner, the branches somewhat succulent. Leaves ovate, deeply and broadly 
cordate at the base, or almost hastate with rounded auricles, obtuse or scarcely 
acuminate, 3 or 4 in, long, 5-nerved, the smaller pinnate veins scarcely pro- 
minent, on petioles of about 1 in. Flowers green, the male racemes 2 or 3 
in., the females about 1 in. long; pedicels about 1 line. Sepals, 3 outer 
ones very small and triangular, 3 inner ones about 1 line long, ovate, thin, 
spreading. Petals about half as long as the inner sepals, obovate. Anthers 
terminal, ovoid, almost globular, the cells almost parallel. Drupes oblong, 
about 3 lines long. 


N. Australia. Islands of the Gulf of Carpentaria, R. Brown ; common in many parts 
of Arnhem’s Land and thence to the Burdekin, 7. Mueller —Neatly allied to the Asiatic 
f. crispa, but the leaves are rather differently shaped and the fruits much smaller. 


2. T. Walcottii, 7. Muell. Herb. Of this I have only seen fragments 
of a fruiting specimen with the drupes not quite ripe, but sufficiently so to 
show the peculiar form of Tinospora, with the somewhat succulent branches 
and with the racemes of 7. smilacina, but the leaves appear to be as broad as 
long, obscurely 3-lobed, cuneate and not cordate at the base, of a thinly co- 
riaceous texture, with prominent reticulate veins. 

N. Australia. Nichol Bay, Walcott. 


2. PERICAMPYLUS, Miers. 


Sepals 6 in 2 series, the inner ones larger. Petals 6, smaller than the 
sepals, the edges embracing the stamens. Male fl. : Stamens 6, free, the an- 
ther-cells lateral. Female fl,: Staminodia 6. Carpels 3, the styles 2-cleft. 
Drupes globular, somewhat flattened, the remains of the style near the base. 
Putamen horseshoe-shaped, crested on the back, the sides concave. Seed 
_horseshoe-shaped. Embryo in the axis of the albumen, with narrow cotyledons 
closed against each other.—Leaves broad. Cymes dichotomously branched. 

The genus is limited to the following species. 


1, P.ineanus, Miers ; Hook. and Thoms. Fl. Ind. i.194. Achenium 
with the younger branches shortly tomentose or at length glabrous. Leaves 
nearly orbicular, sometimes slightly peltate, 2 to 4 in. or sometimes above 5 in. 
diameter, glabrous above, usually hoary underneath, on petioles of 1 to 2 in. 
Flowers very small, in axillary dichotomous cymes, shorter than the leaves. Se- 
pals hairy on the back. Drupes red—Coceulus Moorei, F. Muell. Fragm.i. 162. 

Queensland. Woody valleys, Moreton Bay and Wide Bay, C. Moore, W. Hill, F’. Mueller. 

N.S. Wales. 2. Brown; Illawarra, Port Macquarie, Pooral on the Karuak river, and 


Port Stephens, Backhouse.—Common in eastern India and the Malayan Archipelago, ex- 
tending northward to 8. China. 


3. SARCOPETALUM, F. Muell. 


Sepals 2 to 5, small. Petals 8 to 6, thickly fleshy, nearly globular. Male 
fl.: Stamens united in a column, divided at the top into 2 or 8 short horizon- 
tal lobes, each bearing a 2-celled anther. Female fi. : Carpels 3 to 6, with 
recurved lobed stigmas. Drupes flattened, the remains of the style near the 
base. Putamen horseshoe-shaped, the sides concave. Seed horseshoe-shaped. 
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Embryo curved, linear, in rather copious albumen ; cotyledons closed,—Ra- 
cemes simple. : 


The genus is limited to the following species. 


1. S. Harveyanum, PF. Muell. Pl. Vict. i. 27 and 221, ¢. suppl. 3. A 
tall woody climber, with thick terete stems. Leaves broadly ovate or orbicu- 
lar, acuminate or rarely obtuse, and sometimes angular or lobed, attaining 4 
to 6 in. in breadth, deeply cordate at the base or sometimes slightly peltate, 
7-10 9-nerved, quite glabrous, on a petiole of 1 to 8 in. Racemes simple, 
axillary or mostly lateral below the leaves, solitary or clustered, 1 to 3 in. 
long. Bracts small. Pedicels about 1 line long. Flowers reddish-yellow, 
scarcely 2 lines diameter, the sepals usually shorter than the thick ‘almost 
gland-like petals. Drupes 3 or 4 lines diameter, almost pear-shaped, 

Queensland. Moreton Bay, W. Hill. 


N.S. Wales. Port Jackson to the Blue Mountains, 2. Brown and others ; southward 
of the colony, 4. Cunningham, to Twofold Bay, F. Mueller, 
Victoria. Forests near the mouth of Snowy river, F. Mueller, 


4. STEPHANTA, Lour. 
(Clypea, Blume.) 


Male fl.: Sepals 6, 8, or 10, in 2 series, Petals 3, 4, or 5, shorter than 
the sepals, obovate. Stamens united in a column hearing a flat disk, with 
the sessile anthers confluent into a single ring round the margin. Female fl, ; 
Sepals 8, 4, or 5. Petals as many. Carpel 1, with a divided stigma. Drape 
compressed, the scar of the style not far from the base. Putamen horseshoe- 
shaped, with an open concavity on each side. Seed curved, with little albu- 
men. Embryo linear, with closed cotyledons.—Leaves mostly peltate. Flowers 
in simple or compound umbels. 


A small genus, extending over tropical or subtropical Africa and Asia. The Australian 
Species common over the whole range, 


1. S. hernandizefolia, Walp. ; Hook. and Thoms, Fl. Ind.i.196. A 
glabrous or more or less pubescent climber. Leaves broadly oyate, orbicular, 
or nearly triangular, usually more or less peltate at the base, the larger ones 
3 or 4 in. long, on a petiole of 2 or 8 in, but often much smaller, glabrous 
or pubescent underneath, Peduncles axillary, shorter than or rather longer 
than the petioles, bearing an umbel of about 6 rays, each ray terminated by 
a head or partial umbel of 8 to 12 small sessile or shortly pedicellate flowers, 
or the partial umbel again compound.—I’. Muell. Pl. Vict. i. 220; Clypea 
hernandifolia, W. and Arn. Prod. i. 14; Wight, Ie. t. 939. 

N. Australia. N. coast, 2. Brown; rocky declivities and cataracts of Fitzroy and 
Stokes’ Range, 7 Mueller. ; 

Queensland. Keppel Bay, &. Brown ; tropical districts, 4. Cunningham ; Moreton 
Bay, Taylor’s Range, and Burnett river, F. Mueller. ay 

N.S. Wales. Near Sydney, American Exploring Expedition, Harvey, and others 
northward {o Clarence river, Becker, and southward to [lawara and Twofold Bay, 

veller, but rare in the latter locality. 

Victoria. Forest glens, 8. E. extremity of Gipps’ Land, F. Mueller. ; 

The glabrous form, S. australis, Miers; ‘A. Gray, in Bot. U.S. Expl. Exped. i, 38, and 
the pubescent one, S. Gaudichaudi, A. Gray, in Bot. U. 8. Expl. Exped. i. 37, have been 
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distinguished as species: but they almost always grow together, and pass gradually from the 


one to the other. 
The species extends from eastern Africa almost all over India and the Archipelago, and 


northward to China, 


5, PACHYGONE, Miers. 


Sepals 6 or 9, in 2 or 8 series, the inner ones larger, imbricate, Petals 6, 
shorter than the sepals, embracing the stamens at the base. Male fl.; Sta- 
mens 6, free, ineurved at the top, anthers small, globose-didymous. Female 
fl.: Staminodia 6. Carpels 8, with thick horizontal stigmas. Drupes reni- 
form, the scar of the style near the base ; putamen slightly excavated, with an 
internal process. Seed. horseshoe-shaped, without albumen, cotyledons semi- 
terete, almost horny, the radicle very short.—Leaves ovate. "lowers in ra- 
cemes, the males clustered along the rhachis, the females solitary. 

Besides the Australian species, which is endemic, the genus comprises one from tropical 
“Asia, which alone has furnished so much of the above character as relates to the female 
flower and fruit, 


1. P.(?) pubescens, Benth. A woody climber, the young branches 
pubescent. Leaves petiolate, broadly ovate, shortly acuminate or rarely ob- 
tuse, 8 to 4 in. long, 5-nerved at the base, coriaceous, glabrous and shining 
or slightly scabrous above, pubescent underneath. Male racemes axillary, 
often 2 or 3 together, many-flowered but much shorter than the leaves, pubes- 
cent, Pedicels clustered, about 1 line long. Flowers glabrous, scarcely more 
than 1 line diameter when open. Sepals 9, in 3 series, the outer ones small 
and lanceolate, the next longer, the innermost still larger, narrow-oyate. 
Petals about half as long as the inner sepals. Stamens 6; anthers globose- 
didymous, almost 4-lobed. Female flowers and fruit unknown. 

Queensland. Quail Island, Mood (I. Mueller). In the absence of the female flowers 
and fruit, the genus of this plant cannot be fixed with certainty. The form and venation of 
the leaves, the inflorescence and general structure of the male flowers, are so nearly those 
of the 1. Indian Pachygone ovata, that 1 might have taken it for a large-leaved, more pubes- 
cent: variety of that species, but for the presence of a third outer series of small sepals which 
aro not in P, ovata ; the inner sepals are also narrower than in that species, and not ciliate. 
I have only been able to examine 2 flowers; the persistent pedicels were very numerous, bub 
almost every flower had already fallen from the only two specimens I have seen, 


6. PLEOGYNE, Miers. 
(Microclisia, Benth.) 

Outer sepals about 6, very small, 38 inner ones much larger, valyate in the 
bud, connivent at the base and recurved at the top when open. Petals 6, 
much shorter, the margins dilated and involute. Male fl.: Stamens 3; fila- 
ments linear-terete; anthers small, globose-didymous. Female fl. with 6 
carpels (Miers). Drapes 8 to 6, reniform, with the scar of the style lateral, 
the putamen not excayated on the sides, nor with any internal process. See 
reniform, without albumen ; cotyledons thick and fleshy, scarcely separable ; 
radicle scarcely distinet—Flowers in short axillary branching panicles, 

The genus is limited to a single species, Miers had originally characterized it very 


shortly from female specimens only, and I failed to recognize it in the male specimens 
possessed with others in fruit, which did not show the increased number of carpels men 
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tioned by Miers. Iwas therefore induced to publish it as new under the name of Microclisia. 
The further more perfect fruiting specimens I have since scen have enabled me to identify 
it with a yery imperfect fragment named by Miers in A. Cunningham’s herbarium. ‘The 
Senus is distinguished from all, except the African Zriclisia, by the remarkably valvate 
‘nner sepals. 

1. P. australis, Benth. A climber, with a soft pubescence like that of 
Pericampylus, sometimes very copious, sometimes quite disappearing from the 
upper surface of the leaves. Leayes from ovate to oblong, obtuse or scarcely 
acute, the larger ones 3 to 4 in. long, rounded but not cordate at the base, at 
length rather coriaceous and shining above, reticulately penninerved. Male 
ae or single flowers in little axillary solitary or clustered panicles, seldom 
aboye 1 in. long, and softly pubescent. Inner sepals about | line long, the 
outer ones very minute. Female inflorescence probably more simple. Drupes 
about 5 lines broad, glabrous, with a very thin endocarp.—WMicroclisia, Benth. 
in Benth. and Hook. Gen, Pl. part i. Addend, 435, 


Queensland. Keppel Bay, 2. Brown ; Moreton Bay, A. Cunningham, FP, Mueller ; 
Fitzroy river, #. Mueller. 


7. ADELIOPSIS, Benth. 


Sepals 6, in 2 rows, the inner ones considerably larger, and 2 or 3 outer 
smaller bracts, all much imbricate in each row. Petals 3, smaller than the 
inner sepals, broad and slightly concave. Male fl,: Stamens 9 to 12; fila- 
ments linear-terete; anthers small, globose-didymous. Female fl.: Stami- 
nodia wanting. Carpels 8, with a large, recurved, broad and thick stigma, 
and 2 ovules in each carpel, inserted one above the other on the inner angle. 
Fruit unknown.—Flowers clustered in short axillary spikes, 

The genus consists of a single species, which has the habit, imbricate sepals, and the 
general form of the stamens and earpels of Pachygone, to which I should have referred it, 
but for the petals reduced in number and not involute, the increased number of stamens 
in the males and their entire deficiency in the females, and for the 2 ovules in each carpel. 
The latter character appears constant, as far as I have been able to ascertain, and docs not 
exist to my knowledge in any other Meuispermaceous plants. The fruit being unknown, 
the tribe to which the genus must be referred cannot as yet be fixed; but it will stand either 
next to Coccudws amongst Cocculee, or more probably near Pachygone in Pachygonee. 


_l. A. decumbens, Benth. Branches rather thick, leafy, densely clothed 
With a soft velvety tomentum or almost hirsute, and from ‘the name given, 
probably decumbent and not climbing. ‘Leaves ovate or oval-oblong, 14 to 
2 in, long, very obtuse, rounded at the base, thickly coriaceous, softly tomen- 
tose or velvety on both sides when young, becoming nearly glabrous above 
When old, the thickened revolute nerve-like margin terminating at the top of 

© midrib on the under side in a prominent hirsute gland or tuft of hairs. 

lowers small, in little clusters along the rhachis of short axillary spikes, sel- 

om above } in. long, the outer bracts very small, acute, and hairy, the outer 
Sepals also hairy, but rather larger and more obtuse, the inner sepals much 
arger, orbicular, and glabrous, except the ciliate edge, the petals about 2 as 
arge as the inner sepals and quite glabrous. 

Queensland. N. LE. coast, near Cape Pear (Mair Cape ?), R. Brown, described in his 
Hotes (without mention of the ovules) under the uame of Adelioides decumbens, but, as in 


many other cases, the term Ade/oides was evidently intended as a memorandum, not as a 
Seheric name, for which il is unsuited (4/0, R, Br.). 
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Orver VI. NYMPHHACER. 


Sepals 3 to 5, petals 3 or more and stamens 6 or more, either all free and 
hypogynous, or the inner ones or all adnate at the base to the torus or ovary, 
or inserted on its summit. Anthers innate or adnate, the cells opening in longi- 
tudinal slits. Gynoecium of 8 or more carpels, either free and distinct, or im- 
mersed in the torus so as to form a several-celled ovary. Styles or stigmas 
free or adnate on an epigynous disk. Ovules solitary, and suspended from the 
apex of the cavity, or indefinite and attached to the sides of the cavity, not to 
its inner angle. Ripe carpels indehiscent, free or united in a fleshy or spongy 
fruit. Seeds immersed in a fleshy or pulpous arillus, or naked, the embryo 
either small, enclosed in the embryo-sac and half immersed in a cavity of a 
farinaceous albumen near the hilum, or without albumen, large, with thick 
fleshy cotyledons, and a remarkably developed plumule.—Aquatic herbs, with 
a submerged root or rhizome. Leaves carried by their long petioles to the 
surface of the water or raised above it, usually peltate or deeply cordate, 
or a few remaining under water and deeply cut. Flowers growing singly on 


long radical scapes, or axillary peduncles, either on the surface of the water 
or raised above it. 


The Order, although not numerous in species, is found in pure, quiet, or slowly-flowing 
waters nearly all over the globe. ‘The three Australian species belong to the three getera, 
considered as typical of as many tribes or suborders, raised by some botanists to the rank of 
distinct Orders, All three genera are common to the New and the Old World. They are 
absent, however, from the southern Australian colonies as well as from New Zealand. 


Sepals and petals 3 each, Carpels 6 or more, free, on a small torus. 

Ovntesitey.) Towers cial iiie snes SME Oe OMT NOE) GOP I Nemes! Nae aie 
Sepals 4 to 6. Petals and stamens numerons, the outer ones free, the 

Inner more and more adnate to the torus. Carpels immersed in the 

torus in a ring round a central conical projection . . . . . . 2, Nymphaa. 
Sepals 4 or 5. Petals and stamens numerous, hypogynous. Carpels 

half immersed without order in the flat top of the torus. No albumen 8, Nelumbium. 


1, BRASENTIA, Schreb. 
(Hydropeltis, Mich.) 

Sepals 3, petal-like, and petals 3, hypogynous, Stamens 12 to 18, hypo- 
gynous ; filaments subulate, anther-cells lateral. Carpels 6 to 18, free, on a 
small torus, attenuate at the top into short styles, stigmatic along the imer 
edge. Ovules 2 or 8, pendulous from the dorsal side of the eayity. Ripe 
carpels coriaceous, indehiscent. Seeds albuminous. 

The genus is limited to the following species, 


1. B. peltata, Pursh. Fl. N. Amer. 889. Rhizome prostrate at the 
bottom of the water. Stems forked, leafy, covered as well as other submerged 
parts, especially when young, with a thick coating of transparent jelly. Leayes 
floating on the surface of the water, peltately attached by their centre to long 
petioles, oval, entire, 8 to 4 in, long and about half as broad, Peduncles 
axillary, bearing solitary flowers of a dull purple on the surface of the water. 
Sepals and petals very much alike, about 4 or 5 lines long when they 
first open, but lengthening to 7 or 8 lines, Carpels shorter—aA. Gray, 
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Gen. Lil. t. 39; Hydropeltis purpurea, Mich.; DO. Prod. i. 112; Bot. Mag. 
t. 1147. 

N. Australia? 2. Brown, 

Queensland. Lagoons near Moreton Bay, F. Mueller. 

The species is abundant in the waters of North America and of Hast India. 


2. NYMPHAIA, Linn. 


Sepals 4, inserted near the base of the torus. Petals numerous, passing 
gradually from the sepals to the stamens, inserted on the torus or ovary, the 
outer petals near the base, the inner stamens almost at the top. Filaments 
of the outer stamens dilated and petal-like, with small lateral anther-cells, of 
the inner ones narrow or filiform, with longer anthers opening inwards. Car- 
pels several, immersed in a ring in the fleshy torus, having the appearance of 
a several-celled ovary, with a conical or globular process in the centre. Styles 
thick, radiating, free or united at the base, often with an incurved appendage 
beyond the stigmatic portion. Ovules numerous, pendulous from the sides of 
the cavity. Fruit a spongy berry, breaking up irregularly when ripe. Seeds 
embedded in pulp, arillate, albuminous.—Rhizome perennial. Leaves float- 
ing, peltate or very deeply cordate. Flowers large, solitary, floating on the 
Surface of the water or slightly raised above it, on long radical peduncles. 


The most considerable genus of the Order, chiefly in the northern hemisphere or within 
the tropics, but represented also in 8. Africa. 


l. N. gigantea, Hook. Bot. Mag. t. 4647. Leaves orbicular or very 
broadly ovate, very deeply cordate, the basal lobes separated by a very acute 
angle, or overlapping each other, or united near the petiole, rendering the 
leaf partially peltate, the principal nerves radiating from the petiole, raised 
underneath, and in the larger specimens the whole under side covered with 
raised reticulations; the margin entire or more frequently sinuate, or with 
short distant teeth. Flowers blue, purple, pink, or rarely white, the petals 
and stamens usually very numerous. Filaments nearly all filiform, or many 
of the outer ones flattened, but never very broad and always narrowed 
under the anther ; connective narrow and scarcely projecting beyond the cells. 
Styles or stigmas thick, radiating, united at the base, either without any or 
with only a very short terminal appendage—F, Muell. Fragm. ii. 141; NV, 
stellata, F, Muell. |. c. 142. 


N. Australia. Lakes and marshes throughout tropical Australia, R. Brown, F. Mueller. 

Queensland, Wide Bay, Bidwill; Moreton Bay, W. Hill. 

N.S. Wales. Clarence river, Beckler. : 

The species is apparently confined to Australia, unless it be really a modification of the 
Asiatic and African WY. ste//ata, Willd., as appears to have been the opinion of Brown. It 
varies exceedingly in size, The larger specimens have the leaves about 18 inches across, with 
much-raised reticulations underneath, the flowers 12 in. across, with exceedingly numerous 
petals, and above 200 stamens ; the smallest have leaves of 5 or 6 inches, not reticulate, the 
flowers 3 or 4 in. across, and the petals and stamens much fewer, but always more uumerous 
than is usual in W. ste//ata, to which F’, Mueller is disposed to refer several specimens, This 
Indian species may also be distinguished by the connective lengthened beyond the anther. 
cells into a very prominent appendage, and it appears to me that Caspary (notes in Herb. 
Hooker) is right in considering all the tralian specimens as forms of N. gigantea. In 
the Kew Gardens the flowers and leaves are very small in the early part of the season, and 
larger and larger ones are developed as the season advances, F, Mueller also distinguishes 
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the seeds in size and shape, smaller, more ovoid, and more completely enclosed in the arillus 
jn those he refers to WV. sted/ata, than in the true WV. gigantea; but in the true N. stellata 
the seeds are nearly globular, and usnally marked with raised longitudinal cost, not men- 
tioned by I. Mueller. I haye not myself seen the ripe seeds of Australian specimens, 

The rhizome and fruits are used as an article of food by the aborigines. 


3. NELUMBIUM, Juss. 


Sepals 4 or 5, free, Petals and stamens numerous, hypogynous. Anthers 
opening inwards, the connective produced in a club-shaped appendage. Car- 
pels several, half-immersed in the flat top of an obconical torus, the styles 
shortly projecting with somewhat dilated terminal stigmas. Ovyules 1 or 2 in 
each carpel, suspended from the top of the cavity with a dorsal raphe. Nuts 
nearly globular, shortly protruding from. the cells of the large flat-topped torus. 
Seeds with a spongy testa, without albumen; cotyledons thick and fleshy, 
enclosing a much-developed plumula, radicle very short.—Leaves peltate, 
supported above the water on erect petioles. Flowers solitary, on erect: seapes 
aboye the water. 

; weet the following Asiatic and Australian species, there is a second oue from the West 
naies, 

1. N. speciosum, /Viiid.; DO. Prod. i. 113. Leaves orbicular, pel- 
tate, somewhat concave, 1 to 2 ft, diameter, quite entire or slightly sinuate, 
glabrous and often somewhat glaucous, Flowers pink, 4 to 8 in, diameter, 
appendage of the anthers linear-clubshaped. Fruit 2 to 4 in. diameter, the 
nuts from the size of a pea to that of a small cherry.—Bot. Mag. t, 3916, 
3917. 

Po W. Australia. Swamps in Arnhem’s Land, 7 Dueller ; Lower Condamine river, 
‘onan. 

Queensland. Mackenzie river, & Mueller, 

The species is widely distributed over the warmer regions of Asia, extending northwards 
to the Caspian Sea in the west, and to Japan in the east. 


Oxpmr VIT. PAPAVERACEA, 


Flowers hermaphrodite, regular, or, in Fwmariee, irregular. Sepals 2 or 3, 
rarely 4, free, imbricate, very caducous. Petals 4, 6, or rarely 8 or 12, hypo- 
gynous, free, imbricate, and often crumpled in the bud, in 2 rarely 3 series, 
deciduous. Stamens hypogynous, indefinite, and free, or, in Fumariee, defi- 
nite, with the filaments usually united, Anthers erect, the cells opening lon- 
gitudinally, Ovary free, either 1-celled with parietal placentas often protrud- 
ing into the cavity, or rarely completely several-celled by the placentas meeting 
in the axis, or 2-celled by a false dissepiment connecting 2 parietal placentas. 
Style short or none; stigmas as many as placentas, usually confluent and ra- 
diating on the disk-like or dilated top of the ovary or style. Ovules indefi- 
nite, anatropous, ascending with an inferior micropyle or horizontal. Fruit 
capsular, usually opening in pores or valves. Seeds globular or subreniform. 
Embryo minute, at the base of a fleshy albumen.—Herbs or rarely small 
shrubs, glabrous and often glaucous or hispid, the juice usually coloured. 
Leaves alternate or the floral ones almost opposite, entire, lobed or dissected 
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without stipules. Flowers usually solitary on long peduncles, either terminal 
or in the upper axils. 
The Order belongs almost entirely to the temperate or subtropical regions of the northern 
emisphere, one only genus being represented by a single species in the southern hemisphere ; 
but, besides the Papaver rhaeas mentioned below, one at least of the numerous forms of the 
European Pumaria officinalis has established itself as a weed of cultivation in some parts of 
Victoria and S, Australia, as in S. Africa. 


1. PAPAVER, Linn. 


Sepals 2, rarely 3, Petals 4, rarely 6. Stamens indefinite. Placentas of 
the ovary 4 or more, covered with ovules and projecting more or less into 
the cavity, rarely meeting in the centre; stigmas radiating on the convex 
or almost conical disk-like summit of the ovary. Capsule opening in trans- 
verse pores between the placentas under the disk, with very short opercular 
valves. Seeds furrowed.—Herbs, with a milky juice. Leaves usually lobed 
or cut. Peduneles long, the buds nodding. 
wore the following one, the species are all from the northern hemisphere in the Old 

orld. 


1. P. horridum, DC. Syst. Veg. i. 79, An erect annual, beset with su- 
bulate prickles or stiff bristles, but otherwise glabrous and usually glaucous. 
Leaves narrow-oblong or lanceolate, irregularly pinnatifid and. coarsely toothed, 
the radical ones contracted into a petiole, the stem ones sessile or partially 
stem-clasping. Flowers small for the genus, of a pale brick or red colour. 
Sepals hispid. Petals nearly ovate, about 3 in.Jong. Capsule ovoid-oblong, 
perfectly smooth and glabrous, the terminal disk at first pyramidal, at length 
nearly flat, usually with 6, 7, or 8 stigmatic rays. Placentas as many, pro- 
jecting in the cavity but not meeting in the centre,—F. Muell. Pl. Vict. i. 29 ; 
Sw. Brit. Fl. Gard.ii. 173; P. gariepinum, DC, Syst. Veg. i. 79; Bot, Mag. t. 
3623 ; P. aculeatum, Thunb. FL. Cap. 431. 

Queensland. Moreton Bay, /. Mueller ; Warwick, Beckler. 

N.S. Wales. Hunter’s River, 2. Brown; Hastings river, Bechler. 

Victoria. Sandy localities along the Murray and Snowy rivers, 7, Mueller, 

S. Australia. Murray scrub, towards Mount Barker and Flinders Range, 7. Mueller. 

The species is also found in extratropical S, Africa, and is nearly allied to, but I believe 
really distinct from, some S. Huropean forms of the P. dudium, Linn. 


P. rheeas, Linn., the common Huropean Corn-Poppy, distinguished by its large red flowers 
With broad overlapping petals, and a nearly globular or turbinate smooth capsule with ahout 
10 stigmatic rays, has established itself in a few places in Victoria as an introduced weed. 


. Orver VIII. CRUCIFERZ, 


Flowers hermaphrodite, regular, or with the outer petals larger, Sepals 4, 
free, imbricate in 2 series, the outer ones often saccate at the base. Petals 
4, rarely wanting, the laminee spreading in the form of a cross; torus usually 
bearing 4 glands opposite the sepals. Stamens usually 6, of which 2 outer ones 
shorter or rarely wanting, 4 inner ones longer, in pairs alternating with the 
outer ones. Anthers 2-celled, attached by the base. Ovary 1-celled, with 
2 parietal placentas or rarely a single one, or more frequently divided into 
two cells by a thin membranous septum connecting the two parietal placentas. 
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Style simple, often very short or none; stigmas 2, erect or divaricate, or 
united into a single capitate or minute stigma. Ovules 1, 2, or more in each 
cell, horizontal or pendulous from the parietal placenta. Fruit a pod, either 
long and narrow, and then called a siligua, or short and broad, called a 
silicule, usually 2-celled, each cell opening by a deciduous valve, leaving per- 
sistent the thin septum surrounded by the nerve-like placentas, which form a 
rim called the replum ; exceptionally the pod is 1-seeded and indehiscent, or 
separating into 2 indehiscent cocci or into 2 or more bead-like articles. 
Seeds attached in each cell in 2 rows, one proceeding from each edge of the sep- 
tum, but when each seed is as broad as the cell they overlap each other, so as to 
appear to be, and to be described as, in a single row; testa cellular, some- 
times winged, often exuding when soaked a thick coat of mucilage. Albumen 
usually none. Embryo usually curved, the cotyledons plano-convex with the 
radicle curved against their edge, when they are said to be aceumbent, or over 
the back of one of them, when they are incumbent; in the latter case they 
are either flat or more or less folded over the radicle, or conduplicate,— 
Herbs or rarely undershrubs, without milky juice. airs simple, stellate or 
attached by the centre. Leaves simple, usually alternate, entire, lobed or 
pinnately divided, the radical ones often lyrate and the stem ones auricled. 
Stipules none. Flowers usually in terminal racemes, which are at first 
corymbose but lengthen out as the fruiting advances, and usually without 
bracts. 

Crucifere form a yery large Order, dispersed over nearly the whole globe, but most abun- 
dant in the temperate and cold regions of the northern hemisphere, hey are rare within 
the tropics, especially in districts where there are no high mountain-ranges. ‘The Order is 
one of the most easily recognized by the flowers or fruits, but, to determine the genera and 
species, it is absolutely necessary to have the pod and the seed in a good state. 


Pods linear, at least 4 times as long as broad. 
Pods terete or tetragonous, the valves turgid or with a very promi- 
nent midrib, 
Seeds in a single row. Pods long. 
Cotyledons accumbent. 3 eee 
Cotyledons incumbent rls 
Seeds in 2 rows. Pods usually short, 
Cotyledons accumbent . « . » « « - « « + - « J. Nasturtium, 
Cotyledons incumbent. 
Petals either obovate or, if narrow, short and erect . . . 8, BLENNODIA. 
Petals tapering into a long, subulate, often twisted point . 9. SrENOPETALUM. 
Pods flattened, usuaily long, the flat valves parallel with the sep- 
tum. Cotyledons accumbent, ~ 
Stem-leaves auricled, 


. 2, Barparra, 
- 4%. StisymBrium. 


Seeds smooth . . 8. ARasis, 
SUL SH cs SOW cgi ee Sa a + « 4, CARDAMINE. 
Stem-leaves divided or rarely entire, not auricled . + 4 CarDaMINe, 
Pods short or oblong, rarely 4 times as long as broad, ‘ 
Pods terete or globular, the valves very conver. 
Cotyledons accumbent . . . . ». ».». +». « «  « IJ, Nasturtium. 


Cotyledons incumbent. 
Yruiting peduncles recurved, pod ripening underground . . 10, Geococcus. 
Fruiting racemes erect. 
Petals tapering into a long, subulate, often twisted. point . 9. SreNopEraLuM. 
Petals obovate, or if narrow, erect and short. 
_ Septum broader than the transverse diameter of the pod 8. Brennopta. 
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Septum narrower than the transverse diameter of the pod 12. Capsrina. 
Pods flattened, the flat valves parallel lo the septum or to each 


other. 
Cotyledons accumbent. Pod with a septum. 
Pod orbicular, Seeds 2 to 4in each cell. . vet. FG. Apvsstm: 


Pod elliptical. Seeds 10 to 12 or more in each cell . . . 6. Drapa. 
Cotyledons incumbent. No septum. Seeds numerous, small . 11. MenxKea, 
Pods flattened laterally, the valves boat-shaped, with their flat 
sides at right angles to the narrow septum. 
Seeds 1 in each cell, . 
Pod either indehiscent or separating into 2 indehiscent cocci. 18, SenEBIERA. 
Pod-valves dehiscent . Beams | plea er eed . 14, Lepiprum. 
Seeds 2 to 4 or more in each cell. 
Cotyledons incumbent. Seeds, or at least ovules, 6 or more 
dneathcall yh oe as 4 BS sen e us.) 4 emg 
Cotyledons accumbent. Seeds or ovules 4 or fewer in each cell 15, THnaspr. 
Seer the above genera, the following Crucifer@ have appeared as introduced weeds of 
cultivation. 

Heliophila pumila, Linn, f., from South Africa, a slender, glabrous, erect annual, with 
linear or filiform leaves, small white flowers, and slender moniliform pods with flat orbieular 
seeds, and long, linear, twice-fulded cotyledons. Received from Swan River. 

Brassica ?, apparently B. geniculata (Sinapis geniculata, Desf.), a Mediterranean spe- 
cies, in Herb. Mueller, from Moreton Bay, but the specimens are too young to determine. 

Raphanus sativus, Linn,, the commou cultivated Radish of Europe and Asia, has esta- 
blished itself as a weed in many cultivated places. 

Sinapis hastata, Desf. Cat. Hort. Par, ed. 2, 151; DC. Prod. i, 220, described from a 
specimen raised in the Jardin des Plantes, supposed to have been of Australian origin, is 
Diplotaxis virgata, DC., a Spanish plant. 


1. NASTURTIUM, RB. Br. : 


Sepals short, equal, spreading. Petals seareely clawed. Pods nearly cylin- 
drical, short or elongated, the valves convex, slightly 1-nerved, the septum 
transparent ; style short or long, with an entire or 2-lobed stigma. Seeds 
usually distinctly ranged in 2 rows, small, turgid, with short free funicles. 
Cotyledons accumbent.—Herbs, either glabrous or pubescent, with simple 
ik Leayés entire, lobed, or pinnately divided. lowers small, generally 
yellow. 

A considerable genus, dispersed over the greater part of the globe, and very difficult, both 
as to the discrimination of its species and as to its distinction from other genera. The 
Australian species is one of the most widely diffused. 


mowers yeow YS TE Ea. I Pr 1 eet: 
Flowers white. . ; 
Half aquatic perennial. Petals obovate . . . . « « . officinale (below). 


Small annual. Petals very small and narrow . . . « Cardamine eustylis (p. 71). 


N. officinale, R. Br.in DC. Prod. i. 137, the European Watercress, with pinnate leaves and 
Perfectly distinct segments and white flowers, has been noticed in a few streamlets in Vic- 
toria and South Australia; but everywhere its importation from Europe could be traced 
(F. Mueller), 


1. N. palustre, DC. Syst. Veg. ii. 191. An erect or decumbent or 
almost trailing annual or biennial, from a few inches to 2 ft. or more in 
length, quite glabrous or very rarely pubescent. Leaves toothed or pinnately 
lobed, or the lower ones sometimes lyrate, auriculate at the base, the lobes 

VoL, 1. ¥ 
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ovate, oblong, or rarely lanceolate, always irregular, confluent and usually 
sinuate or toothed. Racemes short, loose, without bracts. Flowers small, 
yellow, the petals scarcely exceeding the calyx. Style short. Pod sessile, 
turgid, oblong, obtuse, straight, or slightly curved, generally 2 to 4 lines 
long and about 14 lines broad, but occasionally rather longer and narrower. 
—Reichb. Ic. Fl. Germ. ii. 58; WN. terrestre, R. Br. in Ait. Hort. Kew. ed. 
2, iv. 110; Hook. f. Fl. Tasm. i. 21; F. Muell. Fl, Vict. i. 81; . semipin- 
natifidum, Wook. Journ. Bot. i. 246. 

Queensland. Burdekin river, 7. Mueller ; Maranoa river, Mitche//. 

N.S. Wales. Port Jackson, 2. Brown ; native cabbage of the settlers, Herd. Muel- 
Zer ; Darling river, F’. Mueller, 

Victoria. Arovnd swamps, lakes, and along the banks of rivers in many localities, 7. 
Mueller. 

Tasmania, Abundant on the wet banks of St. Patrick’s river and on the Derwent 
river, J. D. Hooker. 

S. Australia. Torrens river, near Adelaide, 7. Mueller. 

The specimen from the Darling river has narrow lobes to the almost twice pinnatifid 
leaves, but has the normal short pods of the species. Some specimens from the Murray river 
have also very narrow leaf-lobes, with a longer and more slender pod, almost like that of 
N. indicum, but not quite ripe. Mitchell’s specimen has very young but slender pods, and the 
whole plant is hoary pubescent, and it may possibly not be correctly referred here. ~ The 
species is dispersed over all temperate and subtropical regions of the globe except 8. Africa. 
It was first published by Leysser as Sisymbrium palustre, and a year later by Withering as 
S. terrestre. Brown first transferred it to Nasturtium with Withering’s specific name, aud 
De Candolle soon afterwards with Leysser’s name. Continental botanists now generally 
adopt WV. palustre, DC., as the oldest absolute specific name, whilst British botanists often 
adopt NV. terrestre, Br., as the oldest in the genus. 


2. BARBAREA, R. Br. 


Sepals nearly erect, equal, Petals clawed. Pod elongated, flattish-tetra- 
gonous; septum transparent ; valves keeled or with a prominent midrib ; 
style short ; stigma capitate or 2-lobed. Seeds in a single row, oblong, not 
bordered; the funicles free—Erect, branching, usually glabrous herbs, an- 
nual or biennial, the stem angular. Leaves entire or pinnately sinuate or 
lobed. Flowers yellow, sometimes bracteate. Pods usually rigid. 

A genus of few species, dispersed over the temperate regions of the globe, the Australian 
species being the commonest over the whole range. It differs from Nasturtium chiefly in 


the robust rigid habit, the prominent midrib of the valves, and the seeds occupying the whole 
breadth of the pod so as to appear in a single row, 


1. B. vulgaris, 2. Br.; DC. Prod. i. 140. rect, rather rigid, but 
often slightly branching, 1} to 2 ft. high. Leaves lyrate-pinnatifid, the lower 
ones with a large terminal ovate lobe and several smaller ones more or less 
distinct, the upper ones often reduced to a single ovate or oblong terminal 
lobe, usually sinuate or toothed. Flowers bright yellow, the petals twice as 
long as the calyx. Pods usually numerous, in a long terminal raceme, on 
slightly spreading pedicels of 3 to 4 lines, in the Australian specimens usually 
1 to 14 in. long, the stigma nearly sessile or on a short style rarely exceeding 
+ line.—A. Gray, Gen. Ill. t. 62; F. Muell. Pl. Vict. i. 32; B. australis, 
Hook. f. Fl. Nov. Zel. i. 14; Fl. Tasm. i. 21. 


Victoria. Banks of the Mitta Mitta and other rivers of Gipps’ Land, chiefly at an ele- 
vation of 1000 to 3000 feet, #. Mueller. 
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Tasmania. Moist or marshy districts in the centre of the island, also near Launceston, 
J.D. Hooker. 

The species is spread over Europe, North America, northern Asia, the Himalayas, and 
New Zealand, and as an introduced weed in South Africa, In Australia it is evidently indi- 
genous. ‘The specimens all belong to the var. s¢ricta of most northern botanists (B. precowx, 
Hook. Fi. Bor. Am. i. 89, not of R. Br.), as usually defined, with nearly erect. stout pods 
with a very short style. European specimens are often precisely similar. 


3. ARABIS, Linn. 
(Turritis, Zinn.) 


Sepals rather short, equal or the lateral ones saccate at the base. Petals 
entire, usually clawed. Pod sessile, elongated, slender, flattened ; valves flat, 
keeled, or with a midrib; septum membranous; stigma entire or 2-lobed. 
Seeds in 1 or rarely 2 rows, flattened, often bordered or winged.—Annual or 
perennial herbs, glabrous or tomentose with spreading, branched, or stellate 
hairs. Radical leaves usually spathulate, the stem ones sessile, often auricled. 
Flowers white or rarely purple, straw-coloured or pink. 

The species are numerous in the temperate and colder regions of the northern hemisphere, 
very few inhabiting the southern one; and none are peculiar to Australia. Cardamine 
stylosa, which in its undivided sagittate leaves comes very near to Aradis, may be readily dis- 
tinguished by its reticulate pitted sveds, 


1, A. glabra, Crantz; Hook. f. and Thoms. in Journ. Linn. Soc. v. 140. 
Stem erect, simple, rigid, 1 to 8 ft. high, usually glabrous except at the base. 
Radical leaves petiolate, narrow-oblong, entire, or sinuately toothed, 2 to 4 
in. long, usually pubescent or hirsute with stellate or branching hairs; stem- 
leaves erect, oblong-lanceolate, stem-clasping and usually auriculate at the 
base, and all except the lowest quite glabrous. Flowers rather small, white 
or straw-coloured. Fruiting racemes long, rigid, with numerous erect slender 
pods, mostly 2 in. long or even more, and 4 to $line broad. Seeds small, 
either as broad as the septum and in 1 row, or narrower and somewhat bise- 
viate—Turritis glabra, Linn.; DC. Syst. Veg. ii. 211; Reichb. Ic. Pl. Germ. 
ii. t. 44; I. Muell. Pl. Vict. i. 833 and 221. 

N.S. Wales. On the Severn, in New England, C. Stuart. 

Victoria. Banks of the Cobongra, Mitta Mitta, Livingstone Creek, and Snowy rivers, 
at an elevation of 83000 to 4000 feet, #. Mueller. 

The range of this species extends over Hurope, temperate North America and Asia, the 
Himalaya, and Japan. 


4, CARDAMINE, Linn. 


Sepals equal at the base. Petals clawed. Pod elongated, linear, com- 
pressed ; valves usually flat, without conspicuous nerves, opening elastically ; 
Septum transparent ; style short or long; stigma entire or 2-lobed. Seeds 
flattened, not bordered, in a single row (except in C. eustylis)—Herbs, 
usually flaccid and glabrous. Leaves entire or more frequently pinnately di- 
vided, in a few species not Australian opposite or whorled, Flowers erect or 
nodding, white, purple, or lilac, not yellow. Pods usually slender, 

A large genus, widely spread over the temperate and colder regions both of the northern 
and southern hemisphere. Of the 7 following species two are identical with or representa- 
tives of common northern species ; the remainder are endemic or extend only to a Zealand. 

F 
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Sevds reticulate and pitted, rather large. 
Leaves entire or sinuate-toothed, the stem ones sagittate. 
Pierro tos fier eS OT SW. ma ee. 
Lower leaves pinnate, all petiolate. Plant-erect, under 2 ft. 
Seeds smooth. 
Perennials. 
Fruiting racemes short, leafy. Pod fully 2 lines broad . 3. @. radicata, 
Fruiting racemes loose, leafless. Pod not above | line broad. 
Flowers rather large, with obovate spreading petals. 


. C. stylosa. 
. C, dielyosperma. 


we 


Style ltol}linelong . . 1. . es 5. C. tenuifolia. 
Stigma sessile or nearlyso  . . 2... + 6. C. hirsuta heterophylia. 
Flowers very small, with narrow erect petals , 4. C. laciniata. 
Annuals, 
Petals conspicuous, obovate, spreading 6. C. hirsuta heterophylia. 
Petals very narrow, small, nearly erect, 
Seeds nearly the breadth of the septum, ina single row 6. C. hirsuta, 


Seeds numerous, small, almost biseriate. Valves of the 
mOderMvcE? Waa. nk ee yet . 7. C. eustylis. 


1. C. stylosa, DC. Syst. Veg. ii. 248. A rather coarse glabrous herb, 
branching and decumbent or nearly erect, usually 2 to 3 ft. high and some- 
times attaining 5 ft. ‘Leaves oblong-lanceolate, entire or sinuate, and mi- 
nutely but remotely toothed, the lower ones narrowed into a long petiole, the 
upper ones sessile but narrow below the middle and clasping the stem by 
their sagittate base, the longest 8 to 5 in. long. Flowers small, white, with 
obovate spreading petals. Fruiting racemes long and rather rigid, the pedi- 
cels very spreading, 3 to 4 lines long. Pods 1 to 14 in. long and ¢ to 1 line 
broad, with a very faint nerve on the valves. Seeds oval, dark-coloured, re- 
tieulated with raised longitudinal nerves and transverse pits between them.— 
Hook. f. Fl. Tasm. i. 18; F. Muell. Pl. Vict. i. 84; Arabis gigantea, Hook. 
Te. t. 259; CO. divaricata, Hook. f. Tl. Nov. Zel. i. 13. 

N.S. Wales. Mount Lindsay, W. Hild. 

Victoria. Moist forest valleys, rare in open pasture land near the banks of rivers in 
yarious parts of Gipps’ Land, also in the Dandenong ranges, TF. Mueller. 

Tasmania. Northern and eastern coasts near the sea, J. D. Hooker; ascending to 
alpine elevations on Mount Wellington, Oldfield ; also in New Zealand. 

This species has as much the characters of Arabis as of Cardamine, but the habit is rather 
that of the latter genus. . 


2. CG. dictyosperma, Hook. Journ. Bot. i. 246. Erect or branching 
and decumbent at the base, glabrous or with a few hairs at the base, under 2 
ft, high. Lower leaves pinnately divided into a few distant, ovate or oblong, 
entire or toothed segments, the terminal one usually much the largest; upper 
leaves with narrower and fewer lobes, or small, narrow, and entire, all petio- 
late, with the petiole scarcely dilated at the base and rarely sagittate. Mowers 
larger than in C. stylosa, the lamina narrow-obovate, usually longer than the 
claw. Fruiting racemes long, the pedicels very spreading, 2 to 5 lines long. 
Pod usually longer and more slender than in C. stylosa, and sometimes at- 
taining 2 in. but sometimes only 1 in.; style from $ to 2 lines long. Seeds 
of (@. stylosa, but with coarser reticulations—LHook. f, Fl. Tasm. 1.19; F. 
Muell. Pl. Viet. i, 35 and 221; C. nivea, Mook. Comp. Bot. Mag. i. 273. 

WNW. S. Wales. Moist rocky places north of Bathurst, 4. Cunningham ; Severn river 
New England, C, Stuart; from Clarence river, Bechler, to Twofold Bay, 2. Mueller. 
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; ragga Springy shady localities in damp valleys, from the lowlands to the alps, F- 
ueller. 
Organs Abundant in damp ravines and by waysides throughout the island, J. D. 
ooker, 
W. Australia, Drummond, n. 94, and 5th Coll. n. 285. 
In flower the smaller specimens often resemble C. ¢enuifolia, but are more erect and less 
branched. The seeds are very different. 


3. C. radicata, Hook. /. in Hook. Ic. Pl, i.882, Rhizomes or procum- 
bent root-like stems elongated, cylindrical and brittle, sometimes as thick as 
the little finger, producing at their extremity tufts of leaves and leafy erect 
flowering branches 2 to 6 in, high. Leaves petiolate, obovate, coarsely 
toothed or almost pinnatifid, not auricled at the base, glabrous as well as the 
whole plant. Flowers (which I have not seen) rather large. Fruiting ra- 
cemes short and dense, often leafy at the base. Pod usually $ in. long and 
fully 2 lines broad. Seeds much compressed, irregularly orbicular, not pitted. 
—Hook. f. Fl. Tasm. i. 18. 


Tasmania. Summit of Mount Olympus, in crevices of basaltic columns, Gunn ; in 
crevices of rocks on a mountain westward of Mount Lapeyrouse, Herd. F. Mueller. 


4. C.laciniata, 7. Muell. in Trans, Phil. Soc. Vict. i. 34, and Pl. Viet. 
i. 35. A glabrous perennial, with a procumbent or creeping rhizome, much 
more slender than in C. radicata, the stems rather weak, ascending or erect, 
seldom above 1 ft. high and often leafless. Leaves chiefly radical, petiolate, 
linear-lanceolate or rarely obovate-oblong, pinnatifid with a few narrow lobes, 
or with 1 large terminal lobe and 2 or 3 smaller ones along the petiole, or 
rarely entire or toothed only, the stem-leaves when present few and narrow. 
Flowers very small, the narrow erect petals scarcely longer than the calyx. 
Stamens usually 4 only. Fruiting raceme very loose, with distant, slender, 
spreading pedicels. Pods slender, 1 to 1} in, long. Seeds orbicular, not 
pitted. 

N.S. Wales. New England, near Clifton, C. Stuart. 

Victoria. In marshy places, chiefly in rich soil, not rare. Used as food by the Mur- 
ray natives, 7, Mueller. 

S. Australia. Lake Alexandrina, Gawler river, Bugle range, the Onkaparinga and 
Torrens rivers, etc., rather frequent, FP. Mueller. 


5. C. tenuifolia, Mook. Journ. Bot. i. 247. Generally if not always 
perennial, with a slender creeping rhizome, which often dies away so as to 
give the tufts the appearance of an annual. Stems weak, branching and 
glabrous gr rarely hirsute, like those of C. hirsuta but usually longer, some- 
times attaining 1 to 14 ft. Leaves ee divided, the lower ones usually 
with a terminal, broadly ovate, orbicular, or cordate segment, entire or coarsely 
toothed, the lateral segments smaller, few, distant, and all petiolate, the upper 
leaves or sometimes all the stem-leaves with narrow-linear sezments, more 
numerous and more equal than in the lower ones, and usually entire and ses- 
sile; in some specimens the leaves are all crowded at the base of the other- 
wise leafless scapes. Flowers rather large, white or lilac, the lamine of the 
petals obovate and spreading. Fruiting racemes loose, the pedicels not very 
Spreading, Pods usually erect, narrow, 3 to 1 in. long, tipped by a slender 
Style often 14 lines long. Seeds nearly orbicular, smooth.—0, lilucina, Hook. 
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Comp. Bot. Mag. i. 273 ; C. pratensis, Hook. f. Fl. Tasm. i. 19; C. parviflora, 
var., F. Muell. Pl. Vict. i. 36. 


N.S. Wales. Interior of the colony, 4, Cunningham; Macquarie river, Fraser ; 
Hunter river, Leichhardt ; Macleay river, Bechler. 

Victoria. Swamps on Latrobe river, F. Mueller. 

Tasmania. Common in marshy and wet places throughout the island, J. D. Hooker. 

This plant is united by Dr. Hooker with the European C. pratensis, Linn., and it cer- 
tainly is a very close representative of that species, but its lax, more branching stems, give it 
much more the habit of C. hirsuta. In many respects indeed it seems almost to pass into 
the latter species through its variety heterophylla, and ¥'. Mueller unites all these plants with 
C. resedefolia, Lim. and others, under the Linnean name of C. parviflora. But long and re- 
peated observation of the European (. pratensis, resedafolia, and hirsuta, in a living state in 
various localities, prevents my admitting their union without much more convincing proofs ; 
and, if they are kept distinct, it appears necessary to maintain also the Australian C. tenwi- 
folia. Iv is, I believe, a perennial like C. pratensis, but that cannot always be ascertained 
from dried specimens. 

C. intermedia, Wook. Ie. Pl. t. 258, can scarcely be judged of from the single specimen 
preserved, but the style is certainly rather long and slender, and the habit and petals are 
more those of C. tenuifolia than of C. hirsuta. 


6. C. hirsuta, Linn.; DC. Prod.i. 152. A much-branched decumbent 
or tufted annual, seldom above 6 in. high, either quite glabrous or slightly 
hirsute with short spreading hairs. Leaves pinnately divided, the lower ones 
with 1 ovate or rounded terminal segment and a few smaller petiolulate la- 
teral ones, or sometimes reduced to the terminal one, the upper leaves few 
with narrow lobes, Flowers very small, the petals narrow and erect or 
scarcely spreading. Stamens often reduced to 4 (especially in European spe- 
cimens). Fruiting racemes usually short and rather dense, the pedicels not 
very spreading. Pods erect, slender, usually 7 to 9 lines long and. scarcely 
more than 4 line broad, the stigma sessile or on a style not longer: than the 
breadth of the pod. Seeds smooth, as broad as the septum, and in a single 
row as in all the preceding species,—Reichb. Ic. Fl. Germ. ii. t. 26; Hook. 
f. Fl. Tasm. i. 20; C. parviflora, Linn. ; DC. Prod. i. 152; also F. Muell. 
Pl. Vict. i. 36, partly ; C. dedilis, Banks, in DC, Syst. Veg, ii. 265 ; CO. pauci- 
juga, Turcz, in Bull. Mose. 1854, ii. 295, 


N.S. Wales. Apparently common in wet places, extending northwards to Hastings 
river, Bechler, 

Victoria. Wet meadows and along streams, dispersed over the whole colony, 7 
Mueller. 

; Tasmania. Throughout the island, abundant in many localities, J. D. Hooker. 

S. Australia. As far as Flinders Range, 2. Mueller. 

W. Australia, Drummond, 4th Coll, n. 181. 

The species is very abundant in the temperate regions of the northern hemisphere, in the 
hilly regions of the tropics, in New Zealand and the Pacific islands, and in Antaretic Ame- 
rica, Always in the north a small-flowered annual, and sometimes glabrous. Many of the 
Australian specimens are precisely like the glabrous European ones, but in others there are 
sigus of a procumbent slender rhizome, as is so frequent in the following variety or species. 
I have preserved the name C. /irsuta, in place of that of C. parviflora adopted by I’. Mueiler, 
because it is the one by which the plant is most universally known, both Mad Linnean. 

Var. (?) heterophylla. Rhizome apparently in some instances perennial, though very slen- 
der, Flowers rather larger, with more spreading almost obovate petals. Pod less slender, 
and the whole plant approaching C. ¢enuifolia in habit, but with an almost sessile stigma, 
as in C. hirsuta.—C. heterophylla, Wook. Tc, Pl. t. 58.—Apparently a common ‘Tasmanian 
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form, and would include some Victoria specimens, Robertson, and South Australian ones from 
Mount Barker creek, . Mueller. 


1. C.(?) eustylis, 7. Muell. in Trans. Vict. Inst. i114; Pl. Viet.i. 37. 
An erect annual, much branched from the base, scarcely exceeding 6 to 8 in. 
in height and quite glabrous. Leaves pinnately divided, the lower ones with 
ovate segments, the others with narrower ones, all usually with a few teeth or 
lobes. Flowers smaller than in C. hirsuta, the petals narrow, erect, and 
scarcely exceeding the calyx. Fruiting racemes short, leafless. — Pods rather 
spreading, slender, 6 to 9 lines long, tipped by a style of } to near 1 line, 
the valves convex, smooth, without nerves. Seeds very numerous and small, 
much narrower than the septum, and showing 2 distinct rows. 

N. Australia. On the rivers flowing into the Gulf of Carpentaria, rare, F. Mueller. 

Victoria. Sandy and gravelly banks of the Murray river, / Mueller. 

The nearly cylindrical pod and two-rowed seeds are more those of Nasturtium than of 


Cardamine, but the habit aud white flowers may justify the placing the species in the latter 
genus. The degree of elasticity of the valyes cannot be judged of in the dried specimens, 


5. ALYSSUM, Linn, 
(Meniocus, Desv.) 


Sepals rather short, equal at the base, Petals rather short, entire or hifid. 
Stamens often bearing a tooth or small appendage on the filaments of some 
or all of them. Pod short, from nearly orbicular to oblong, very flat or tur- 
gid; the valves flat, concave, or turgid in the centre and flat on the margins, 
the stptum membranous; style short or long, with an entire stigma, Seeds 
2 to 10 in each cell. Cotyledons aceumbent,—Branching herbs or small 
shrubs, usually hoary with stellate tomentum. Leaves undivided, usually 
linear, Racemes without bracts, with white or yellow flowers. 

A large genus, dispersed over the temperate regions of the Old World, but chiefly in the 
Mediterranean region and western Asia. None are found in America, eastern Asia, or in 
the Pacific Islands. The only Australian species is identical with one common in the eastern 
Mediterranean region. 


1. A. linifoliam, Steph. in Willd, Spee. Pl. iii, 467. A small, but hard, 
wiry, and much-branched erect annual, hoary, with a minute, close, stellate 
tomentum. Leaves linear, oblong-spathulate or almost obovate, mostly under 
4in., but the longest sometimes nearly 1 in. long, quite entire. Flowers 
white, very small. Pods orbicular or broadly ovate, 2 to 3 lines long, mi- 
nutely hoary; the valves flat and without nerves; style small, subulate. 
Seeds 4 to 6 in each cell._—Meniocus linifolius, DC. Syst. Veg. ii. 325 ; 
Deless. Ic, Sel. ii. t. 42; M. serpyllifolius, Desv.; DC. lc; A. australa- 
sicus, Turez. in Bull, Mose. 1854, il, 297. 

WN. Australia. Lacrosse Island, Cambridge Gulf, N. W. coast, 4. Cunningham. A 
single specimen, with only portions of the pods remaining, but apparently belonging to this 
species. 

: N.S. Wales. Darling river, Victorian Hepedition. 
Victoria. Murray river, aud sand-hills near Lake Hindmarsh, 7, Mueller, 
S. Australia. Near Crystal Brook and about Spencer’s Gulf, # Mueller. 


W. Australia, Drummond, 4th Coll. n. 127. 
This, the only outlying representative of a genus otherwise so restricted in its range, 
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may possibly have been introduced from southern Europe, but it appears to be too abundant 
in arid desert situations to be omitted from the Flora, 


6. DRABA, Linn. 


Sepals short, equal. Petals entire. Pod elliptical or oblong, rarely almost 
linear, compressed, several-seeded ; valves flat or nearly so, very rarely nerved ; 
septum membranous; style short or long; stigma entire. Seeds in 2 rows, 
not bordered, with filiform funicles ; cotyledons accumbent.—Herbs, usually 
small and tufted or annual, more or less hoary, with stellate tomentum. 
Leaves undivided and usually entire, the radical ones rosulate. Scapes leaf- 
less or flowering-stems with sessile leaves. Racemes without bracts. Flowers 
usually small, white or yellow, rarely pink or purple. 

A large genus, chiefly distributed over the temperate and cooler regions of the northern 
hemisphere, very abundant in high alpine stations, and extending all along the high Andes 
of South America, rare in Antarctic America, entirely wanting in South Africa and New 


Zealand, and represented in Australia by a single species identical with a common northern 
one, 


1. D. muralis, Linn.; DC. Prod.i.171. A slender erect annual, 2 to 
3 in. high and simple, or twice as high and branched, more or less pubescent 
with stellate hairs, Leaves ovate, coarsely toothed, } to 4 in, long in Austra- 
lian specimens, often twice that in European ones, the radical ones petiolate, 
the others sessile. Flowers very small, white or pale yellow. Fruiting ra- 
cemes loose, with slender spreading pedicels of 4 to 5 lines. Pod elliptical, 
pubescent in our specimens, about 3 lines long, containing usually above 12 
seeds in each cell.—D. nemoralis, Ehrh.; DO. Prod. i. 171; Reichb. Ic. #1. 
Germ. ii. t. 12; Hook. f. Fl. Tasm. i, 24, 


Tasmania. Dry places near Hobarton, and on the Derwent at the Cataracts, J. D. 
Hooker. 

Common in the temperate regions of the greater part of Murope and Asia, and also in 
some parts of North America. The usual variety in the north has glabrous pods; but the 
Tasmanian variety with pubescent ones, to which the name of D. zemoralis has been given, is 
also found in Europe. 


7. SISYMBRIUM, Linn. 


Sepals equal or the lateral ones slightly saccate. Petals usually elongated, 
with long claws. Pod linear-elongated, cylindrical or flattened, several-seeded, 
the valves usually convex and 8-nerved ; septum membranous ; style usually 
short, with an entire or slightly 2-lobed stigma. Seeds in a single row, not 

‘bordered, oblong, with filiform funicles. Cotyledons incumbent.—Herbs, 
usually annual or biennial, glabrous hirsute or tomentose. Leaves entire or 
pinnately lobed or divided. Flowers yellow, or rarely white or pink. 

A large genus, chiefly European and Asiatic, with a few North American and a very few 
Antaretic species. Ouly one is a native of New Zealand, and none are as yet known to be 


truly indigenous in Australia; but the following appears now so well established as a road- 
side weed that it cannot be omitted from the Flora. 


*1. S. officinale, Scop.; DC. Prod.i.191, An erect annual, more or 
less pubescent, a foot high or rather more, with very rigid spreading branches. 
Leaves deeply pinnatifid, with few lanceolate slightly toothed lobes, the ter- 
minal one 1 to 1} in. long, the others smailer, often curved backwards towards 
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the stem, the upper leaves sometimes undivided and hastate. Flowers very 
small, yellow. Pods about 4 in. long, thick at the base, tapering to the 
point, more or less hairy, almost sessile, and closely pressed against the axis 
in long, slender, stiff racemes.—Reichb. Ic. Fl. Germ. ii. t. 72. 

S. Australia. Abundant on roadsides and waste places about Adelaide, FZ. Mueller 
and others, 

W. Australia, Drummond. In both colonies, introduced from Europe. The species 
is somewhat anomalous in the genus, the valves of the pod having a somewhat prominent 
midrib, and the seeds in the lower broader part showing two almost distinet rows. 


8. BLENNODIA, Rh. Br. 


Sepals short, open, equal at the base or slightly saccate. Petals obovate, 
or short and narrow. Pod linear or linear-oblong (short in a variety of B. 
trisecta), terete or 4-angled, the valves very convex, without nerves or with a 
prominent midrib ; septum membranous or almost spongy ; stigma capitate, 
sessile or on a very short style. Seeds oblong or ovoid, more or less distinctly 
2-rowed, not bordered, when soaked usually emitting a copious fibrous mucus ; 
funicles free, filiform. Cotyledons incumbent.—Herbs or low undershrubs, 
glabrous or hoary-tomentose with simple or stellate hairs. Leaves entire or 
pinnatifid. Flowers white, yellow, ar pink, the racemes without bracts. 

A genus limited to extratropical or subtropical Australia, differing from Sisymbrium, to 
which some species have been referred, in the seeds never so completely overlapping each 
other as to form a single row, and generally in the copious mucus of the seeds, which is 
however not constant in all the species. From Capsed/a it differs in the longer pod, and in 
the dissepiment broader in proportion to the transverse diameter of the pod, 


+ Glabrous undershrubs. Leaves or their lobes linear-filiform. Pods 


slender. 
Leaves entire Fe ay A ag te ec ac ell Ad 
Leaver ony Ortlet. 0 fk AL eee , R, Bitnapea: 
Annuals, glabrous or with simple hairs. Leaf-lobes narrow. 
Pods slender, scarcely contracted at the base. 
EY Be a ee ee a + « « 3. B. nasturtioides. 
Hoary, with simple hairs 4. B. eremigera. 


Annuals, with stellate pubescence. Leaves pinnatifid or toothed. 
Pods acute at the top and at the base ; valves very convex. 
Pod rather slender, glabrous. 1. we ew. we 8 B. cardaminoides. 
Pod thicker in the middle, hirsute or stellately tomentose. 
Petals scarcely exceeding the calyx. 
Flowers yellow. Pedicels about as long as the pod . . . 6. B. curvipes. 
Flowers white. Pedicels much shorter than the pod . . 7. B. brevipes. 
Petals twice as long as the calyx, white or piuk. 
Calyx about Llinelong 2 6. 2. 6 4 ee 6 se 4 8. Bi lasiocarpa. 
Calyx 24 lines Tong ee 6 ee we ee vs «8B. canegcens, 
Perennials, with stellate pubescence. Leaves toothed or pinna- 
tifid. Pods acute at the top and at the base; valves very 


convex. 
Hoary. Pod at least 5 times as longas broad. . . . . « 10. B. Cunninghamii, 
Nearly glabrous. Pod about 3 times as long as broad . . . 11. B. alpestris, 


1. B. filifolia, Benth. Shrubby at the base and perfectly glabrous, like 
the B. trisecta, Leaves solitary or clustered, linear-filiform, entire, mostly 4 
to Lin.long. Flowers not scen. I'ruiting racemes rather rigid, with spread- 
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ing pedicels of 4 to 5 lines. Pods shortly stipitate above the calyx-scar, 
slender, straight or slightly curved, seldom aboye 4 in. long, the stigma raised 
on a very short style; valves prominently 1-nerved. Seeds obovate, rather 
larger than in B. érisecta, emitting a rather copious mucilage.—Mrysimum 
filifolium, F. Muell. in Linnea, xxv. 368 ; Sisymbrium jfilifolium, ¥, Muell. 
in Trans. Phil. Soc. Vict. i. 34. 

S. Australia. Crystal Brook, 7. Mueller. 


2. B. trisecta, Benth. A perfectly glabrous often glaucous undershrub 
or almost a shrub, 1 to several ft. high. Leaves numerous, often clustered, 
linear-filiform, sometimes rather thick, divided into 3 (rarely 2 or 5) unequal 
linear-filiform segments, the whole leaf seldom above 1 in. long, except in 
very luxuriant specimens. Flowers white, scented. Sepals 1 to 1} lines 
long. Petals obovate, spreading. Fruiting raceme 4 to 6 in. long or rarely 
more, with slightly spreading pedicels of + to 4 in. Pod sessile on the pe- 
dicel, usually narrow-linear, 4 to 6 lines long, but sometimes very short, 
straight or curved, the stigma sessile or nearly so; valves convex, with a 
slender longitudinal nerve. Seeds numerous, small, oblong-ovoid, those 
which I have soaked scarcely emitting any mucus.—Sisymbrium trisectum, ¥. 
Muell. in Trans. Vict. Inst. i. 114; Pl. Vict. i. 39. 

N.S. Wales. Scrub near the Gwydir river, Mitchel/ ; Darling river, 7. Mueller. 

Victoria. Sandy clay-soil and dry limestone plains of the Murray, . Mueller. 

S. Australia. Flinders Range, Murray river, and in the interior N.W. of Spencer’s 
Gulf, 7, Mueller ; Cooper’s Creek, Leichhardt. 

Var. brachycarpa. 'Chese specimens, collected in M‘Douall Stuart’s Expedition, are in 
fruit only; the habit and foliage are precisely those of the common form gathered with them, 
but the pods are shortly oblong and very turgid, about 2 lines long; they may possibly be 
accidentally abnormal. ‘ 

3. B. nasturtioides, Benth. A glabrous annual, the central scape 
erect and leafless, the lateral branches decumbent at the base and leafy, from 
2 or 3 in. to nearly 1 ft. long. Leaves usually pinnately divided into a few 
linear rather thick segments, the radical ones often 2 in. long, the others 
much smaller. Flowers yellow, rather small. Fruiting racemes loose, 8 to 
6 in. long, with slender pedicels. Pod narrow, 4 to 7 lines long, nearly 
straight and seareely contracted at the base; stigma sessile or nearly so ; 
valves slightly convex, the longitudinal nerve very slender and sometimes 
quite inconspicuous. Seeds small, ovate, emitting a considerable mucus 
when soaked.—Zrysimum nasturtium, F. Muell. in Linnea, xxv. 368 ; 
Sisymbrium nasturtioides, F, Muell. in Trans. Vict. Inst. i. 115; PL Vict. 
1,09. 


W.S. Wales. Inundated plains on Lachlan river, 4, Cunningham. 

Victoria. Plains of Murray river, towards the junetion of the Darling, 7. Mueller. 

S. Australia. Hill, Hutt, and Rocky rivers, . Mueller. 

Var. pinnatifida, eaves small, on long petioles, with few short lateral lobes anda larger 
terminal one.—Between Darling and Lachlan rivers, Burkitt, small specimens in fruit only, 
the leaves mostly withered. 


4. B. eremigera, Benth. Annual and erect or branching and decumbent 
at the base, more or less hairy with short simple hairs, from a few in. to 1} 
ft. high. Leaves deeply and irregularly pinnatifid, with few oblong-linear or 
linear, sometimes faleate lobes, Flowers small, yellow. Truiting racemes 
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loose, 2 to 4 in. long, with slender spreading pedicels. Pods like those of 
B. nasturtioides, mostly about + in, long, slender, straight or curved, not con- 
tracted at the base; stigma sessile or nearly so; valves with a slender nerve. 
Seeds small, oblong-ovate, emitting mucus when soaked.——Sisymbrium eremi- 
gerum, F, Muell, Fragm.ii. 143. 

Queensland. Maranoa river, Mitchell. 

N.S. Wales. Darling river, Victorian Bzpedition. 

5. B. cardaminoides, J. Muell. Herb. (as a Sisymbrium). A slender 
or small annual like 2. xasturtioides, but more or less clothed with a minute 
stellate pubescence, sometimes scarcely visible without a lens. Leayes pinna- 
tifid, the radical ones with rather numerous small, ovate triangular or lanceo- 
late lobes, the terminal ones confluent, the lower ones becoming distinct seg- 
ments along the petiole; stem-leaves few and small, with few short lobes. 
Flowers white (or pink?), the sepals barely 1 line long. Petals obovate, 
twice as long. Fruiting raceme loose and slender, 2 to 4 in. long, with 
slender spreading pedicels. Pod 4 to 6 lines long, scarcely 1 line broad, 
usually curved, narrowed towards the base, glabrous or with a very minute 
stellate tomentum; valves yery convex and keeled. Seeds small, ovate, 
emitting mucus when soaked. 

N.S. Wales. Darling river, Victorian Expedition. 

Victoria. Sand-ridges and heaths on the Glenelg, #, Mueller, Robertson. 

S. Australia. Near Wellington, aud other places near the mouth of the Murray, 7. 
Mueller. 

Some imperfect dry specimens have a slight resemblance with the European Sisymbrivm 
Thalianum, to which F’. Mueller was disposed to refer them, but the latter plant is really very 
different, having the undivided leaves, the flattened pods, the single-rowed seeds, and the 
whole habit of an Arabis, with the cotyledons less decidedly incumbent than in other Si- 
symbria. 

6. B. curvipes, /. Mucll. in Trans. Phil. Soc. Vict. i. 100, and Pl. Vict. 
i. 42. A small but rather coarse annual, branching from the base, seldom 
above 6 to 8 in, high, hoary with a rather rough stellate or branching pubes- 
cence. Leaves oblong-lanceolate or broadly linear, coarsely toothed or entire, 
the radical ones about 1 in. long and narrowed into a petiole, the upper ones 
smaller. Flowers small, yellow, the petals scarcely longer than the calyx. 
Fruiting racemes loose, 2 to 4 in, long. Pedicels spreading or curved, 4 to 
6 lines. Pod curved, 4 to 5 lines long, turgid, 14 line thick in the middle, 
tapering into a short style at the top, contracted at the base, pubescent with 
short stellate hairs ; valves very convex and keeled. Seeds few, ovate, exuding 
mucus when soaked.—-Lrysimum curvipes, F. Muell. in Linnea, xxv. 368. . 
O* teeta Sandy localities on the Murray, towards the junction with the Darling, 7’. 

weller. 

S. Australia. Crystal Brook, to the N. W. of Lake Torrens, and about Spencer’s 
Gulf, 2. Mueller. 


1. B. brevipes, /. Mvell. in Trans. Phil. Soc. Vict. i. 100, and Pl. Vict. 
i.41. A coarse branching annual of 1 to 2 ft., hoary with a short stellate or 
branching pubescence, Leaves lyrate-pinnatifid, 1 to 2 in, long, petiolate, 
with triangular or lanceolate lobes, entire or scarcely toothed; the upper 
leaves smaller and toothed only. Flowers very small, white, the petals 
searcely exceeding the calyx. Fruiting racemes rigid, 3 to 4 in. long, with 
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erect, rigid pedicels of 1 to 2 lines, Pods mostly about 4 in. long, turgid, some- 
what curved, tapering into a short style at the top, contracted at the base, 
pubescent with stellate hairs; valves very convex, but the midrib scarcely 
conspicuous except at the base. Seeds few, ovate, large, but distinctly 
ranged in 2 rows, the mucus very copious, with radiating fibres.--Urysimum 
brevipes, I, Muell. in Linnea, xxv. 367. 

Victoria. Barren sandy localities on the Murray and its lower tributaries, 7, Mueller. 


S. Australia. Rocky River, and to the N. W. of Lake Torrens, /’. Mueller. 
W. Australia. South coast ?, Drummond, n. 128. 


8. B. lasiocarpa, 7’. Muell. in Trans. Phil. Soc, Vict. i. 100, and Pl. 
Vict. i. 40, #2. An annual, hoary with stellate pubescence, the central 
scape short and erect, the lateral stems decumbent and leafy at the base, 
branching and attaining 1 ft. or more. Radical leaves petiolate, lyrate-pin- 
uatifid, 1, 2, or even 3 in. long; stem-leaves smaller, pinnatifid, or the upper 
ones toothed only. Flowers pink or white. Calyx about 1 line, petals 
obovate, fully twice as long. Fruiting racemes loose, 2 to 4 in. long, with 
divaricate pedicels of 4 to 6 lines. Pods not above 4 in. long, turgid, curved, 
tapering at the top with a short slender style, contracted at the base, hispid 
with simple or stellate hairs; valves very convex, with the midrib scarcely 
conspicuous. Seeds ovate, the mucus copious.—Zrysimum blennodioides, F. 
Muell. in Linnea, xxv. 367. 

N.S. Wales. Darling river, Victorian Expedition. 

Victoria. Arid sandy plains on the Murray and its lower tributaries, 7, Mueller. 

S. Australia. Towards Lake Alexandrina, Hildebrand ; Cooper’s Creek, A. C. Gregory. 


9. B. canescens, &. Br. in App. Sturt. Hxped. 4. Annual, but the 
lateral branching stems apparently harder at the base at the close of the 
season, so as to be almost woody; the whole plant hoary with a short, soft, 
stellate pubescence. Leaves lanceolate or oblong-linear, the radical ones 
about 2 in. long, pinnatifid and narrowed into a petiole, the upper ones 
linear, toothed or entire. Flowers large, pink, resembling those of a Mal- 
thiola. Calyx 24 lines long, hoary. Petals fully twice as long, with long 
claws. Fruiting racemes rather loose, 2 to 6 in, long, the pedicels short, 
slightly spreading. Pod linear, 1 to 14 in. long, slightly pubescent, with con- 
vex valves, crowned by the large, persistent stigma. Seeds oval-oblong, 
smooth. 

N.S. Wales. Darling river, Victorian Dxpedition. 


S. Australia. Cooper's River, 4. C. Gregory; Elizabeth river, near Lake Torrens; 
Hergott. ' 


10. B. Cunninghamii, Benth. A tufted herbaceous perennial, more 
or less hoary with soft stellate hairs, occasionally mixed with simple ones ; 
annual stems erect or decumbent at the base, from a few inches to 1 ft. high, 
slightly branched. Radical leaves petiolate, 1 to 2 in. long, oblong or lan- 
ceolate, coarsely toothed or shortly pinnatifid; stem-leaves few and small, 
from lanceolate to nearly obovate. Flowers small, apparently white. Fruit- 
ing racemes loose, 2 to 4 in, long, with spreading pedicels. Pod 4 to 5 lines 
long, acute at the top and at the base, tipped by a very short subulate style, 
pubescent with simple or stellate hairs, or nearly glabrous; valves very 
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convex, with a prominent midrib. Seeds oval-oblong, smooth, the mucus 
rather copious, 

Queensland. [Flats on the Maranoa, Mitchell. 

_N.S. Wales. Bathurst Plains and other parts of the interior of the colony, 4. Cun- 
ningham, Fraser. 

ll. B. alpestris, 7. Muell. in Trans. Phil. Soc. Vict. i. 100. A dwarf 
herbaceous perennial, usually tufted, sometimes at first sight glabrous, but 

~ almost always more or Jess pubescent with stellate hairs visible under a lens. 
Flowering stems rarely 6 in, high, Leaves chiefly radical, petiolate, obovate- 
oblong, with a few coarse teeth, rarely almost lyrate-pinnatifid, or sometimes 
nearly entire, 4 to 2 in. long; stem-leaves few and narrow. Flowers white 
or pink, often tinged with purple. Sepals nearly 1 line, petals about twice as 
long. Fruiting racemes rather dense, 1 to 2 in. long, with rigid spreading 
pedicels. Pod glabrous or nearly so, slightly curved, about 3 lines long and 
1 line broad in the middle, tapering at the top and the base, the valves very 
convex and marked with a strong midrib. Seeds ovate, elegantly reticulate, 
exuding a rather thin coat of mucus when soaked.—Capsella blennodina, ¥. 
Muell. Pl. Vict. i. 42. 

N.S. Wales. Ranges near Bathurst, VW. Wools. 

ol Haig Subalpine grassy meadows at the sources of the Murray and Snowy rivers, 
+ dueller. 

As observed by Dr. Mueller, this species certainly connects Blennodia with Capsella, but 
the habit and the broader septum in relation to the transverse diameter of the pod, appear 
to me to connect it much more with the former genus, where he had first placed it, than with 
the latter, to which he subsequently referred it, 


9. STENOPETALUM, R. Br. 


Sepals narrow, erect, equal at the base. Petals shortly lanceolate above 
the claw, tapering to a point, often long and twisted. Pod globular, ovoid, 
or shortly linear, the valves very convex, usually without any conspicuous 
herve ; septum membranous; stigma globular, sessile or rarely on a very 
short style. Seeds several, small, in 2 rows, not bordered, with free fili- 
form funicles; cotyledons incumbent.—Annuals, usually slender and gla- 
brous, rarely tomentose and more rigid. Leaves linear. Flowers orange- 
yellow or white. 

The gens is limited to Australia. 

Pods erect, 2 to 4 times as long as broad. 
Hoary tomentose, Pedicels as long as the pod. Petals 8 times 


as long asthe calyxs . . 


ay Tae sabes: pogie | a. Was Oy Raa 
Glabrous or slightly tomentose. Pedicels shorter than the pod. 


Petals about twice as long astheealyx . . . . . . « 2 S& lineare. 
Glabrous. Flowers almost sessile, Petals more than twice as f 
long as the calyx suena « B.S. filifolium. 


Pods spreading or pendulous, globular or ovoid. 
Sepals scarcely 1 line, petals not twice aslong. . . . « . 4 S. spherocarpum. 
Sepals 14 line or more, petals more than twice as long. 

Pedicels slender, 2 or 8 times as long as the sepals. 
Slightly hoary with appressed hairs, Leaves entire or re- . 
motely toothed . . . » « «+ ¢ « © « + « 5, 8 mutans. 
Glabrous. Lower leaves mostly pinnatifid . . . . . 7. S. pedicellare. 
Pedicels shorter than the sepals. . « . . . » . « . 6. 8. robustum. 
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1. S. velutinum, 7. Muell. Pi. Vict. i, 49, Erect and rather rigid, 1 
to 14 ft. high, white or hoary with a very short stellate tomentum, which dis- 
appears from the older leaves and the base of the stem. Leaves narrow- 
linear, rather thick, entire or with a few minute distant teeth, the lower ones 
12 to 2 in. long, the upper ones much shorter. Flowers erect, on pedicels 
about as long as the calyx. Sepals about 2 lines long, tomentose. Petals 
yellowish, the long slender point fully 3 times as long as the calyx. Fruiting 
pedicels erect, 3 to 5 lines long. Pod elliptical-oblong or almost oyoid, about 
3 lines long, very turgid, glabrous; valves nerveless; ovules 8 to 12.in each 
cell. 

N.S. Wales. Tributaries of the Darling, Bowman; near Mr. Mawson's Robleck 
station, Leichhardt. 

Victoria. Barren localities on the Murray, rare, F. Mueller, 

S. Australia. Between Stokes range and Cooper’s Creek, Wheeler. 


2. S. lineare, 2. Br. in DC. Syst. Veg. ii. 513. Usually erect, slender, 
little branched and quite glabrous, $ to 1} feet high. Leaves few, narrow- 
linear, 1 to 14 in. long, entire or occasionally pinnatifid, with 1 or 2 short 
linear lobes on each side. Flowers small. Sepals not 14 line long, Petals 
of a brownish-yellow, the narrow-linear exserted portion not longer than the 
sepals. Fruiting racemes slender but rigid, with erect pedicels not half so 
long as the pod. Pods erect, oblong, 2 to 3 lines long and scarcely 1 line 
broad, glabrous, the valves usually showing the midrib. Seeds 8 to 12 in 
each cell, small, ovate, smooth.—Hook. Ic. Pl. t. 618; Hook. f. Fl. Tasm. 
i, 22; F. Muell. Pl. Vict. i. 49. 

N.S. Wales. Interior of the Colony, 4, Cunningham ; between Darling and Lach- 
lan rivers, Burkitt. 

Victoria. Sandy and rocky shores of Port Phillip and Wilson’s Promontory, Murray 
desert and sandy localities near Mount M‘Ivor, /. Mueller. 

Tasmania. South Esk river, thirty miles from Launceston, Gunn. 

S. Australia. Near Adelaide, 7, Mueller. 

W. Australia, Drummond, n. 680. 

Var. canescens. A low branching more robust form, the young shoots slightly hoary 
a .: minute stellate pubescence, and the leaves rather thicker—Port Phillip, 7. 

uUelLer. 


3. S. filifolium, Benth. A very slender, erect, glabrous annual, 1 to 14 
ft. high, paniculately branched in the upper part. Leaves few, in our speci- 
mens filiform and entire, the longest 1} in. long. Racemes slender, erect, 3 to 
6 in. long. Flowers very nearly sessile, small, and apparently yellow. Sepals 
scarcely 1} lineslong. Petals when opened out nearly 5 lines, including the 
claw and long point. Pods oblong, 14 to nearly 8 lines long, } to 1 line 
broad, the valves very convex and without any nerve, the pedicels seldom 1 
line and often not 4 line long. Ovules 6 to 8 in each cell. 

W. Australia, Drummond, 1st Coll. 


4, S. spheerocarpum, J. Muell. in Trans. Phil. Soc. Vict. i, 35, and 
Pi. Viet. i. 50. A slender glabrous annual, erect or branching and decum- 
bent at the base, from a few inches to 1 ft. high. Leaves few, small, narrow- 
linear, entire or deeply divided into 3 to 5 narrow-linear lobes. Flowers 
very small, on recurved pedicels of nearly 1 line, Sepals not above 1 line 
long. Lamina of the petals scarcely longer. Fruiting racemes slender, one- 
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sided, with recurved pedicels of 2 to 3 lines. Pod nearly globular, 14 to 2 
lines long, and often rather narrower; valyes yery convex, without any con- 
spicuous nerve. Ovules 6 to 8 in each cell. Seeds few, exuding abundant 
mucus when soaked, 

Victoria. Sterile, chiefly humid, sandy plains on the Murray, I, Mueller. 

S. Australia. Near Lake Alexandrina, Barossa Range, Crystal Brook, and around 
Spencer’s Gulf, F. Mueller. 

S. Australia, Drummond. 


5. S. nutans, 7. Muell. Fragm. iti. 27, An erect annual, about 5 in. 
high in the single specimen seen, slightly hoary with appressed hairs. Leaves 
linear, entire or remotely toothed, about 1 in. long, narrowed at each end. 
Racemes loose, Pedicels much longer than the calyx, slender, erect when in 
flower, reflexed when in fruit. Sepalsabout 1; line long. Petals with a fili- 
form point of 4 or 5 lines, Pod broadly oval-oblong, about 4 lines long, very 
turgid, glabrous, ripening 3 or 4 seeds in each cell. 

S. Australia. Between Stoke’s Range and Cooper’s Creek, F. Wheeler (a single 
specimen in Herb. Mueller). 


6. S. robustum, Hndl. in Hueg. Enum. 4. A glabrous, erect, and 
branching annual, in the original form stout, 1 to 2 ft. high, with rigid, 
spreading branches, in the more common variety slender, to 14 ft. high, 
with more erect branches. Leaves few, linear, entire or the lower ones pin- 
natifid, with 1 to 3 narrow lobes on each side. Racemes rigid or slender, 
somewhat one-sided, with spreading or recurved pedicels, not longer than the 
calyx when in flower, often rather longer than the pod when in fruit. Calyx 
14 to near 2 lines long. Petals orange or white, the lamina more or less 
lanceolate at the base, tapering to a point often 3 lines long. Pods spreading 
or pendulous, rarely nearly erect, from nearly globular to shortly ovoid, 14 to 
2 lines long, but rarely above 1} lines broad. Ovules 6 to 8 in each cell. 
Seeds few, with not near so much mucus as those of 8. spherocarpum.—Hook. 
Te. Pl. t. 620; 8, gracile, Bunge, in PI. Preiss. i. 257; S. eroceum and 8. 
minus, Bunge, |. c. 258. 

W. Australia. Vasse river and Murchison river, Oldfield, the ouly specimens that 


quite agree with Endlicher’s description; the more slender variety apparently much more 
common about Swan River, Drummond, n. 679, Preiss, n. 1936, 1938, 1939, and others. 


7. S. pedicellare, 7. Mucll. He). Habit, stature, and foliage of the 
slender varieties of S. robustum, but still more slender. Racemes very loose, 
with filiform pedicels longer than the calyx from the first, and } to 4 in. long 
when in fruit. Calyx rather more than 1 line long. Petals apparently yellow, 
with a filiform point of 5 to 6 lines. Pod nearly of 8. rodustum, globular or 
ovoid, but I never find more than 4 ovules in each cell. 

‘WwW. Australia. Murchison river, Oldfield. 


10. GEOCOCCUS, J. Drumm. 


Sepals short, spreading, equal at the base. Petals small. Pod oblong, 
slightly compressed, obtuse, the valves convex, with a prominent midrib ; 
stigma sessile, entire. Seeds few, the two series rather distinct, oblong, not 
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bordered, with long funicles; cotyledons incumbent.-—A stemless herb, with 
radical pinnately-divided leaves, ripening its pods underground. 
The genus is limited to the following species. 


1. G. pusillus, J. Drumm. in Hook. Kew Journ, vii. 52. A stemless, 
tufted annual. Leaves all radical, spreading, 1} to 3 in. long, pinnately 
divided, with triangular or shortly lanceolate lobes, the lower ones distinct, 
the ultimate ones confluent. Flowers in our specimens imperfect, on short, 
erect, radical peduncles. Petals, according to Drummond, oblong, not 
clawed, shorter than the calyx. Fruiting peduncles lengthening to from 4 to 
1 in., recurved so as to bury the pod in the ground. Our pods are irre- 
gularly ripened. 

W. Australia. Northern districts, on the limestone part of Conolly’s Station, Drum- 
mond. 

This curious little plant, unknown from any other locality, may possibly prove to be a 
condition of some species having usually dimorphous flowers, in which the more perfect ones 
are not developed. If so, it may very likely be a Blennodia, of some species of which it 
has the radical leaves. 


ll. MENKEA, Lehm. 


Sepals spreading, equal at the base. Petals short, clawed. Pod broadly 
oval or linear-oblong, obtuse, very flat; the valves quite flat, I-nerved, with 
reticulate veins ; septum none or very narrow, bordering the replum ; stigma 
sessile. Seeds numerous, very small, in two series, suspended from free 
capillary funicles along the replum ; cotyledons incumbent.—Small annuals. 
Leaves few, linear, entire. Flowers small, white. 

The genus is endemic in W, Australia. 

Pods ovate, about 2 lines long, in loose slender racemes . . . . . JL. DL australis. 
Pods narrow-oblong, 4 to 5 lines long, in short dense racemes . . . 2. M. dradoides. 

1. M. australis, Lehm. in Ind. Seem. Hort. Hamb. 1843, 8. A small, 
slender, glabrous annual, branching at the base, very much resembling 
Capsella procumbens. Radical leayes linear-oblong or lanceolate, entire or 
with 1 or 2 coarse teeth, about 3 inch long including the petiole; stem- 
leaves small and few. Flowers white, very minute, the sepals about + line 
long, the petals but little longer, with the lamina obovate or oblong. Fruit- 
ing racemes loose and slender, with filiform pedicels of 8 to 4 lines. Pods 
ovate, about 2 lines long.—Bunge, in Pl. Preiss. i. 259; Stenopetalum pro- 
eumbens, Hook. Ic. Pl. t. 610; Menkea procumbens, ¥, Muell. Fragm. ii. 
142; Pl. Vict, i. 222. 

N.S. Wales. Darling river, 2’. Mueller. 

Victoria. Murray desert, /. Mueller. 

W. Australia, Drummond, Coll. 1843 2. 87 and 90; Preiss, 2. 1937, 

2. M. draboides, Hook.f. A smaller plant than IZ. australis, the stems 
seldom exceeding 2 in., but more robust and branching. ‘Radical leaves 
about > in. long, linear-oblong or lanceolate. lowers small, with obovate- 
oblong petals, apparently yellowish. Fruiting racemes short and dense, with 
pedicels of 1 to 2 lines. Pod narrow-oblong, acute at the base, 4 to 5 lines 
long and 1 to 1} lines broad.—Stenopetalum draboides, Hook, Ic. Pl. t. 617 ; 
Menkea australis, ¥. Muell, Fragm. ti. 142, not Lehm, 

W. Australia, Drwnmond, Coll. 1848, 
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12. CAPSELLA. Moench. 
(Microlepidium, 7. Mued/.) 


Sepals spreading, equal at the base. Petals short. Pod ovoid or oblong, 
laterally compressed or nearly terete, the valves very turgid or boat-shaped, 
keeled, the septum thin; style short or stigma sessile. Seeds several, in 2 
rows, not bordered, on free funicles ; cotyledons incumbent or rarely accum- 
bent.—Small or weak annuals. Radical leaves rosulate, entire or lobed. 
Racemes slender, with small white flowers. 

A small genus dispersed over the temperate regions of both the northern and southern 
hemispheres. ‘I'wo of the following species are exclusively Australian. The genus is nearly 
allied to Blennodia, but the pod is shorter and more compressed laterally, the septum being 
usually narrower than the transverse diameter. 


Pod elliptical or oyoid, not much compressed, obtuse or acute at the 


top. 
Plant glabrous. Pod many-seeded, the septum about 3 times as 


ong ae broad ae ee se ils hares eo cee t. ce 4 Ah proomabens, 
Plant minutely pubescent. Pod few-seeded, the septum not twice 

as long as broad Be ee ae a 

Pod laterally compressed, cuneate or ovate, emarginate or broadly 

truneate at the top. 
Plant much branched, of 1 to 2 in. Pod oval-oblong, emarginate, 

with rounded lobes and few seeds . . . 6 . 2 + es 68. C. pilosula. 
Plant little branched, 4 to 14 ft. Pod cuneate-triangular, with 

numerous seeds... ee © + + «© + es « + C,Bursa-pastoris (p.82). 


1. ©. procumbens, Prices, Novit. Fl. Suec. Mant. i. 14. A small, 
slender, glabrous, decumbent, and much-branched annual, seldom exceeding 
6 in., and often not 2 in, high. Leaves from lanceolate to nearly ovate, the 
lower ones petiolate, pinnatifid or toothed, rarely exceeding 1 in., the upper 
ones smaller, often linear and entire. Flowers white, very small, the petals 
scarcely exceeding the calyx. Fruiting racemes loose, with filiform spreading 
pedicels of 2 to 4 lines. Pod ovoid, 13 to 2 lines long, the valves very 
convex and boat-shaped, the septum 3 or 4 times as long as broad, and 
considerably narrower than the transverse diameter of the fruit. Seeds 
usually 10 to 12 or sometimes more in each cell.—Reichb. Ic. Fl. Germ. 
ii. t. 11; Hutchinsia procumbens, R. Br, DC. Syst. Veg. ii. 390 ; Hook, 
f. Fl. Tasm. i, 22; Capsella elliptica, ©. A. Mey. Verz. Pil. Canc. 194; 
F. Muell. Pl. Viet. i. 43; Stenopetalum incisafolium, Hook. f. in Hook. Ic. 
Pl. t. 276. 
mn Victoria. Boggy, slightly saline places around Port Phillip Bay, and on the Murray, 

. Mueller. 
Tasmania. Blackman’s River, on the road to Hobarton, Gunn. 
S. Australia. Near St. Vincent’s Gulf and Lake Alexandrina, F. Mueller ; Guichen 


Bay, H. Edwards. 

W. Australia. Drummond, 4th Coll. n, 129. 

A common plant in the northern hemisphere, especially around the Mediterranean and in 
Western and Central Asia, found also in N.W. America and in extratropical S. America. 

2. C. australis, //ook. f. A small annual, very near C. procumbens, 
and perhaps a variety only. It is usually still smaller, and sprinkled with a 
minute stellate pubescence. Foliage the same, Flowers rather larger. Pod 
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elliptical-ovate, about 2 lines long, and less compressed than in C. procumbens, 
the septum not twice as long as broad, and as broad at least as the transverse 
diameter of the fruit. Ovules usually 6 to 8 in each cell, of which only 3 or 
4 come to maturity.—Hutchinsia australis, Hook. f. Fl. Tasm. i. 28, t. 4; 
Capsella antipoda, ¥. Muell. Pl. Vict. i. 44. 

Victoria. Mount Macedon, summit of Mount Alexander, and in the Black Forest, 
F. Mueller. 


Tasmania. Not unfrequent in dry stony places, but easily overlooked, J. D. Hooker. 
Draba pumilio, R. Br. in DO. Syst. Veg. i. 353, from the minute specimens in the Banksian 
herbarium appears to be either C. procumbens or C. australis, in a very young dwarf state, 


3. C. pilosula, 7. Muell. Pl. Vict. i, 44, A small erect annual, pu- 
beseent with short simple or stellate hairs, with numerous branches, often de- 
cumbent at the base, 1 to 3 in. high. Leaves small, obovate or lanceolate, 
entire, toothed or with a few lobes. Flowers small, white. Truiting racemes 
rather rigid, with spreading pedicels shorter than the pod. Pods oval-oblon: 
or cuneate, emarginate with short, rounded, but not winged lobes, laterally 
compressed, about 2 lines long, glabrous, the stigma sessile in the notch ; 
septum narrow, very thin; valves boat-shaped and keeled, but not winged, 
Ovules 6 to 8 in each cell. Seeds few, without muc ~ vhen soaked.— 
Microlepidium pilosulum, ¥, Muell. in Linnea, xxv. 371. 

Victoria. Sandy desert, on the Murray, rare, 7”, Mueller, 1 —~ the pod-valves hollow 
to the top in this species as in C. Bursa-pastoris. 

C. Bursa-pastorisy Moench ; DC. Prod. i. 177; Reichb. Te. Fl. Germ. ii. t. 11, an erect 
annual, often above a foot high, the radical leaves usually spreading and pinnatifid, those of 
the stem few, narrow, clasping with projecting auricles, the pods triangular-cuneate, munch 
compressed in a long loose raceme; of European or Asiatic origin, but now one of the com- 


monest weeds nearly all over the globe without the tropics, has also established itself in 
cultivated places in several of the Australian colonies, 


13. SENEBIERA, Poir. 


Sepals short, spreading, equal at the base. Petals short. Pod laterally 
compressed, orbicular or broader than Jong, either indehiscent or separating 
into two nuts, each with a single seed. Embryo bent in‘a circle, or the ra- 
dicle incumbent on the back of the cotyledons, but with the bend above the 
attenuated base of the cotyledons, not at their junction with the radicle. 
Annuals or biennials, much branched and usually prostrate. Leaves entire or 
pinnately divided. Flowers very small, in short leaf-opposed racemes. 


There are several species dispersed over the warm as well as the temperate regions both 


of the New and the Old World, and more especially near the sea, the following ones extend- 
ing to Australia. 


Pods 1 line broad, slightly wrinkled, on slender pedicels. 


Poardh lineiriantire 2" 0 oe! du. BED os Bene ny 1. 8. integrifolia, 
EMSRS RONDE: | sreuay code See he 0G Sake, 2. 8. didyma. 
Pods 2 lines broad, deeply wrinkled, sessile or nearlyso . . . S. Coronopus (p. 88). 


1. S. integrifolia, DO. in Mém. Soc. Hist. Nat. Par. an 7, 144, 4. 8, 
and Syst. Veg. ii. 522. A rigid, glabrous, somewhat glaucous annual (or bi- 
ennial ?), usually decumbent, and very much branched. Leaves linear, usually 
acute, to 1 in. long or rather more, narrowed into a petiole, quite entire or 
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very rarely with 1 or 2 small teeth. Flowers very small and numerous, in 
terminal or leaf-opposed racemes usually much longer than the leaves ; pedi- 
cels slender, rarely exceeding 1 line. Pods like those of 8. didyma, of the 
same size, and reticulate when young, becoming often warted or even corky 
when old.—S. linoides, DC. ; Harv. and Sond. Fl, Cap, i. 27, 

Queensland. Bird Island, Wreck reef, Denham. 

‘The species has a wide range on the seacoasts of S. Africa and Madagascar, and we have 
it also from Pratas and other islands of the Chinese seas. S..mewicana, Hook. and Arn. 


Bot, Beech. 276, is the same plant, but was probably gathered in the islands of Loo Choo 
or Bonin, and not in Mexico, 


2. S. didyma, Pers. Syn. ii. 185. A much-branched, prostrate annual, 
spreading on the ground from 6 in. to 1 ft. or more, glabrous, or with a few 
long loose hairs. Leaves pinnately divided into 7 to 11 narrow segments, 
which are usually again cut into 2 to 4 unequal linear or lanceolate lobes, the 
lower leaves often once pinnate, with oblong or obovate, entire or shortly 
lobed segments. Flowers very small and numerous, in leaf-opposed racemes, 
which seldom, even in fruit, exceed the leaves, the pedicels slender, 1 to 2 
lines long. Pods about ¢ line long and 1 line broad, wrinkled, formed of 2 
ovoid distinct lobes, which separate into 1-seeded nuts when ripe.—Reichh. 
Ic. Fl. Germ. ii. t. 9; S. pinnatifida, DC. Syst. Veg. ii. 523; Prod. i. 203, 

A common weed in sandy soil, especially near the sea, in all warm countries, perhaps in- 


digenous to N. Australia, and now established in the neighbourhood of towns in almost all 
the Colonies. 


S. Coronopus, Poir., DC, Prod, i, 203, with rather coarser foliage, the flowers and fruits 
sessile or nearly so along the rhachis of the raceme, and pods about 2 lines diameter, nearly 
orbicular, very much wrinkled and indehiscent, a very common European weed, is meu- 
tioned by F, Mueller as introduced into Victoria, but I have not seen Australian specimens. 


14, LEPIDIUM, Linn. 
(Monoploca, Bunge.) 

Sepals short, equal at the base. Petals short, equal, sometimes wanting. 

Pod ovate or shortly oblong, rarely orbicular, usually much compressed late- 
Tally and notched at the top, the valves boat-shaped, keeled or winged, the 
septum narrow ; style filiform or stigma sessile. Seeds solitary in each cell, 

suspended from the top of the septum with a free funicle ; cotyledons incum- * 

bent in all except one species not Australian.—Herbs, undershrubs, or even 

small shrubs, very variable in habit. Leaves in the Australian species narrow 
orentire. Flowers small, white, the racemes without bracts, 

A large genus, spread over the temperate and warmer regions of the globe, but not alpine 
and scarcely Arctic. Of the following species, one has a very wide geographical range, the 
others are confined to Australia, although one has nearly allied representatives in the Pacific 
islands. For the opportunity of inspecting original specimens of the Lepidia published by 
Desvanx, I am indebted to the kindness of Mla Valleé, of Paris, the present possessor of 
his herbarium, 

Leaves all quite entire. Pod usually conspicuously winged. 
Leaves broadly ovate or orbicular ead: seG 
Leaves linear or lanceolate, 

Leaves linear-lanceolate. Sepals fully 2} lines long. Pod 
with 2acutelobes. . . . . . . . - . . « & SL. linsfolium, 
Leaves narrow-linear. Sepals 2 lines or less, Pod-lobes 
obtuse or very small, 


1. L. strongylophyllum. 
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Petals linear. Sepals 2 lines. Stem shrubby... , 
Petals oblong or ovate. Sepals 1-14 lines. Stem her- 
baceons, 

Lobes of the pod longer than the style (about 1 line). 

Valves winged to the Hse: ww 

Lobes of the pod shorter than the style (not 4 line), 

Valves scarcely winged . pee Paar aE Ae 

Petals none. Stamens 4. Pod-wings almost united with 

RESO ric may My. wean gee ot Bae Wy eke Oat mes 

Leaves mostly toothed or lobed. Flowers very small. Pod- 
wings small or none, except in L. papillosum. 

Petals none. Leaves narrow-linear, the upper ones auricled. 

Stems papillose. Stamens 4. Pod about 2 lines long, with 

2 short lobes or wings Rts, CEP AD Oe OR eras at 

Stems glabrous. Leaves linear or cuneate, not auricled, the 

radical ones pinnatifid, Stamens 2. Pod about 14 lines, 

BCURCOLY AQUA yg gM ct ees ee Sat re ee Tee 

Petals 4, minute. Leaves oblong-cuneate. Stamens 6. Pod 

2% to 3 lines long, with distinct lobes Pe ie Alle Ml 


3. L. leptopetalum. 


4. L. rotundum. 
5. L. phlebopetalum. 


6. L. monoplocoides. 


7. L. papillosum. 


9. L. ruderale. 


8. L. foliosum. 


1. G. (?) strongylophyllum, 7. Muell. Herb. Apparently shrubby, 
quite glabrous, with the branches denuded at the base. Leaves in the upper part 
of the branches, broadly ovate or nearly orbicular, or the upper ones elliptical- 
oblong, $ to # in. long, entire, rather thick, narrowed into a short petiole. 
Flowers unknown. Fruiting raceme evidently dense, with spreading pedicels 
of about 2 lines, the thick rhachis 1 to near 2 in. long. Pods only known 
by the persistent replum, which is oblong-lanceolate, nearly 3 lines long, # line 
broad in the centre, terminating in a subulate style of about 1 line, and the 
scars of a funicle on each side at the upper angle of the replum show that 
there had been a single pendulous seed in each cell as in other Lepidia. 

S. Australia. Mount Vision, on the clay-slate in the N.W. interior, M‘Douall 
Stuart. A very remarkable species, of which the small remains of a pod in one of the 
specimens (6. J’, Muell.) have been barely suflicient to give a clue to the genus. 

2. L. linifolium, Beni. Glabrous and erect, 1 to 1} ft. high or more. 
Leaves lanceolate or linear-lanceolate, acute, 1 to 2 inches long, entire, nar- 
rowed into a petiole. Fldwers large for the genus, apparently pink or lilac. 
Sepals 25 lines. Petals nearly twice as long, obovate. Fruiting racemes 
loose, with semi-erect or at length spreading pedicels of 4 to 5 lines. Pod 
without the wings nearly orbicular, rather more than 3 lines diameter, very flat, 
the wings at the top forming a triangular, erect, acute lobe nearly 2 lines long ; 
the subulate style about half their length in the sinus, which is very open. 
Seeds compressed. Cotyledons linear.—Lepia linifolia, Desv. Journ. Bot. 
ii. 166 and 181; Lderis linearifolia, DC. Syst. Veg. ii. 405. 

W. Australia. Sharks Bay, Herb. Mus, Par.; Flinders Bay, Collie ; Murchison 
river, Sanford. 


3. L. leptopetalum, F. Muell. Pl. Vict. i. 48. A low, scrubby, much- 


branched shrub, quite glabrous. Leaves: linear, thick and succulent, almost. 


semiterete, the longer ones 4 to 1in. long, those of the side branches much 
smaller. Sepals about 2 lines long. Petals scarcely longer, linear, often 
almost subulate. Stamens 6, Fruiting racemes short aud loose, with 
spreading pedicels 2 to 3 lines long. Pod very flat, oval-elliptical, about 3 
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linés long ; dorsal wings extending at least halfway down the yalves, and 
forming at the top of the pod two short obtuse lobes, the subulate style pro- 
jecting much beyond them, Seeds much compressed, exuding a viscous but 
clear mucilage when soaked.—Monoploca leptopetala, ¥. Muell. in Trans. 
Phil. Soe. Viet. i. 35. 

N.S. Wales. Darling river, #. Mueller. i 

Victoria. High barren limestone rocks of the Murray, and in the surrounding district, 
F. Mueller. 

4. L. rotundum, DC. Syst. Veg. ii. 537; Prod. i. 205.  Glabrous 
and erect or branching and decumbent at the base, 3 to 6 in. or rarely nearly 
1 ft. high. Leaves linear, obtuse or rarely acute, seldom above 1 in. long, 
quite entire, narrowed into a petiole. Flowers small, white. Sepals about 1 
Tine. Petals obovate, rather longer. Fruiting racemes rigid, 2 to 4 in. long, 
with spreading pedicels of about two lines, Pod nearly orbicular, without 
the wings about two lines diameter, and not so flat as in L. linifolium; dorsal 
wings of the valves continued to their base, but much broader at the top, 
where they form two obtuse lobes at least 1 line long; style from 4 to ? their 
length in the sinus, which is usually narrow.—Hook. Ic. Pl. t. 609; Lepia 
rotunda, Desy. Journ. Bot, iii. 166 and 181; Monoploca rotunda, Bunge, in 
Pl. Preiss. i, 260; Monoploca linifolia, Bunge, 1. ¢., without the synonyms. 

W. Australia. Swan River, Drummond, Preiss, x. 1941 and 2070; Princess Royal 
Harbour, Maawell ; Murchison river, Oldfield, 

5. L. phlebopetalum, 7. Muell. Pl. Vict.i.47. Very closely allied to 
L. rotundum, and perhaps a variety only, scarcely differing from it except in the 
pod, which is orbicular-ovate, 2 to 23 lines long, with an exceedingly narrow 
wing extending about halfway down the back of the valves, and forming at 
the top two minute lobes, often not 3 line and seldom 4 line long; with the 
very slender small style projecting from between them, In some specimens, 
however, of Burkitt’s the lobes of the pod and proportions of the style are in- 
termediate between this and L. ro¢undum.—Monoploca phlebopetala, ¥. 
Muell. in Linnea, xxv. 369. 

: N.S. Wales. Darling river, 2. Mueller. Between the Lachlan and Darling river, 
urkitt. 

Victoria. Barren localities on the Murray, 7. Mueller. 

S. Australia. Rocky Creck, / Mueller ; N.W. interior, M*Douall Stuart. 

6. L. monoplocoides, J. Muell. in Trans. Phil. Soc. Vict. i. 35, and 
Pl, Vict. i. 47. An erect, branching annual, of about 6 in., glabrous or 
slightly rough with minute papille. Leayes narrow-linear, entire and not 
auricled, the lower ones sometimes 2 in. long, but mostly } to Lin. Flowers 
very minute, without petals and with only 4 stamens. Fruiting racemes 2 to 
8 in. long, with rigid, rather spreading, flattened pedicels, of 14 to 2 lines 
Pod orbicular, scareely 2 lines long, flat, winged all round, the wings united 
with the style at the top, and projecting beyond it in 2 minute, connivent, 
aeute lobes, forming a short point to the pod. Seeds with a viscid, clear 
mucus, as in several of the preceding species. 

N.S. Wales. Darling river, 7 Mueller. 
eae Mallee scrub, ou the Murray, towards its junction with the Murrumbidgee, 

1 Heller, : 7 
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7. L. papillosam, F. Muell. in Linna, xxv. 870, and Pl. Vict. i. 46. 
An erect, branching annual, usually under 6 in., but, according to I’. Mueller, 
sometimes 1 ft. high or more, the stems covered with little transparent papilla, 
and exhaling an unpleasant scent. Radical leaves petiolate, often 2 in. long 
or more, linear-oblong, coarsely toothed or irregularly pinnatifid, the upper 
ones lanceolate or linear-cuneate, with a few remote teeth, and clasping the 
stem by their auricled base, $ to 1 in. Jong, and all glabrous. Flowers very 
small, without petals, and with only 4 stamens. Fruiting racemes mostly 2 
to 4 in. long, with rigid, flattened, rather spreading pedicels, of about 2 lines. 
Pod obovate, about 2 lines long, the valves winged only above the middle, form- 
ing 2 rounded terminal lobes, a little more than } line long, with the stigma 
sessile in the rather narrow sinus. Seeds exuding a viscid, clear mucilage in 
great abundance. 

N.S. Wales. Interior of the colony, A. Cunningham. Between the Darling and 
Lachlan rivers, Burkité. : 

Victoria. Murray desert, in several localities, 7. Mueller. 

‘S. Australia. In great numbers on the barren hills and plains near Orystal Brook, 


Rocky River, and to the N.W. of Spencer’s Gulf, 7. Mueller ; between Stokes’ Range and 
Cooper’s Creek, Wheeler. “ 


8. L. foliosum, Desv. Journ. Bot. iii. 164 and 180; DC. Prod. i. 206. 
A low, straggling, glabrous herb, apparently perennial, with hard irregularly 
divaricate branches, sometimes attaining 2 feet, but often very much smaller. 
Leaves mostly oblong-cuneate, $ to 1 in. long, but sometimes lanceolate or 
almost linear and nearly 2 in, long, or short and oboyate, usually with a few 
coarse teeth at the top, sometimes toothed from the base or pinnatifid with 
short entire or even toothed lobes, usually narrowed below the middle, but 
always with a broad half-stem-clasping base, and sometimes auricled. Flowers 
very small, Petals on short slender claws, with a minute white ovate lamina. 
Fruiting racemes 2 to 3 in. long, often becoming lateral by the elongation of 
leafy shoots, with spreading pedicels of about 2 lines. Pods ovate or ellipti- 
eal, flat, 23 to 3 lines long, sometimes almost wingless, but usually the very 
narrow wings form 2 minute, obtuse, terminal points, between which is the 
very short style. Seeds exuding a not very thick mucilaginous coat.—JD. 
cuneifolium, DC, Syst. Veg. ii. 545; Hook. f. Fl. Tasm, i. 25 ; L. impressum, 
Bunge, in Pl. Preiss. i. 260. 

N. S. Wales. Lord -Iowe’s Island, near the coast, and in waste places, Milne, 
M'Gillivray. 

Victoria. On the seacoast, Harvey. 

Tasmania. On the seacoast, in various places round the island, and in the islands of 
Bass’s Straits, J. D, Hooker. 

S. Australia. Kangaroo Island, Bernier. (Hb. Muell.) 

W. Australia. lreemantle, Collie, Preiss, n. 1942. 

This species is chiefly distinguished from Z. ruderale by its coarser habit, usually broader 
leaves and more perfect flowers, and by the pods usually twice the size. It represents in 
Australia the L. piseidivm of the Pacific Islands, which has a nearly similar pod and flowers, 


but most of its leaves are narrowed into a petiole, without the broad stem-clasping base of 
the Australian plant. 


9. L. ruderale, Linn. ; DC. Prod. i. 205. An annual, biennial, of 
sometimes perennial, glabrous or with a few minute scattered hairs, com- 
mencing to flower when very small, but growing out to 1 or even 2 ft., with 
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hard stems, and nwmerous divaricate, thin, wiry branches. — Radical leaves 
once or twice pinnatifid, with narrow-linear lobes, but soon decaying ; stem- 
leaves linear or rarely almost oblong-cuneate, usually with a few irregular 
teeth, especially towards the top, sometimes almost pinnatifid, the uppermost 
often linear and entire. Flowers minute, without petals, and with only 2 
stamens. Fruiting racemes usually rather loose, but rigid, 2 to 3 in. long, 
with slender stiff spreading pedicels of 2 or 3 lines, but sometimes the ra~- 
cemes remain short and dense as when in flower. Pods ovate, 1 to near 14 
lines long, minutely 2-lobed at the top, with a short style between the lobes. 
Seeds ovate, usually exuding no mucus.—Reichb. Ie. Fl. Germ. ii. t. 10; 
Hook. f. Fl. Tasm. i. 25; F. Muell. Pl. Vict. i. 45; Z. puberulum, Bunge, 
Pl. Preiss. i. 261; D. hyssopifolium, Desv. Journ. Bot. iii. 164 and 179; L. 
Sruticulosum, Desy. 1, c. 165 and 180 (a tall luxuriant form). 

N.S. Wales. New England, C. Stuart; Paramatta, Herd. Mueller. 

Victoria. Throughout the colony, except at alpine elevations, #. Mueller. 

Tasmania. Common on waysides and by the seashore in many localities, J. D. Hooker. 


S. Australia. Abundant in many localities, especially about salt-marshes and in waste. 
places, /. Mueller and others. 

W. Australia. Apparently abundant, Drummond, Preiss, x. 1940, and others. 

Var. crispum. Usually striated and very divaricate. Leaves short, oblong, cuneate, 
mostly toothed, Pods rather long.—S. erispum, Desv. Journ. Bot. iii, 165 and 176; 
L. Nove-Hollandia, Desv. \.c. 177. 

Var, (?) spinescens. Smaller branches becoming thorny; pods rather larger, ovate or 
elliptical, the notch scarcely perceptible.—Salt-marshes of 5. Australia towards the mouth 
of the Murray, Hildebrand, Whan, in Verb. Mueller. ZL. ambiguum, ¥, Muell. in Trans. 
Phil. Soc. Vict. i. 34, appears to be the same or a similar variety in a luxuriant state with- 
out the thorns. Both are now included by F. Mueller in the L. ruderale. 

The species has a wide range, chiefly along the seacoasts of the temperate regions of 
Europe, Asia, and N, Africa, ‘ 


15. THLASPI, Linn. 


Sepals erect, equal at the base. Petals obovate, equal. Pod short, ovate, 
obovate, obcuneate or oblong, imuch compressed laterally, notched or rarely 
acute at the top, the valves boat-shaped, keeled or winged, the septum nar- 
row; style filiform or stigma sessile. Seeds 2 or rarely 3 or 4 in each 
cell, not winged ; cotyledons accumbent.— Annual or perennial herbs, the ra- 
dical leaves usually spreading, entire or toothed, those of the stem often auricled 
at the base. Flowers white, pink, or pale purple, rarely yellow. 

A considerable genus spread over the temperate and colder regions of the northern hemi- 
sphere, with avery few $. American species, and none from S. Africa. The Australian ones 
are all endemic, and differ from the generality of the northern ones in the seeds, usually 3 


or 4 in each cell instead of 2 only; three of the species have not the auricled leaves of the 
genus, and one has yellow flowers. 


Slender plant of 1 to 8 in. Stem-leaves auricled and stem-clasping . 1. 2. Lasmanicwm. 
Stems rigid, with petiolate leaves, 


Pubescence scanty, mostly simple, 
Flowers white r 
Howers yellow 

Pubescence stellate . 
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1. T(?) Tasmanicum, [Hook. /. Fl. Tasm. i. 23. A small, slender, 
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erect, simple, or slightly-branched annual, 1 to 3 in. high, sprinkled with a 
few stellate hairs. Radical leaves petiolate, ovate, entire, 2 to 3 lines long ; 
stem-leayes lanceolate or oblong, often 5 to 6 lines long, the lowest narrowed 
at the base, the others auricled and stem-clasping. Flowers small, white, the 
petals longer than the sepals. Fruiting racemes loose, with slender divaricate 
pedicels of 2 to 3 lines. Young pod obovate, very flat, with strongly keeled 
valves and 3 or 4 seeds in each cell— Hutchinsia Tasmanica, Hook. Ie. Pl. 
t, 848. 

Tasmania. Western mountains at Arthur’s Lake, Gunn. 

The habit of this little plant is quite that of the Huropean species of Zidaspi, in which 
genus Dr, Hooker had at first placed it. We have since thought it might belong to the New 
Zealand genus Notothlaspi, characterized by numerous seeds and incumbent cotyledons, a 
point which cannot be determined till more mature seeds shall have been examined. The 
habit is against the association. 


2. 'T.cochlearinum, 7. Muell. Pl. Vict. i. 51. An erect, rigid, 
branching annual, 6 in. to 1 ft. high, slightly pubescent, with a few short, 
mostly simple and reflexed hairs. Leaves lanceolate or linear-oblong, entire 
or with 1 or 2 coarse teeth or lobes on each side, narrowed irito a petiole, the - 
lower leaves about 2 in. long, the upper ones few and smaller. Flowers 
white, rather large. Sepals open, 1} in. long. Petals much larger. Fruit- 
ing racemes loose, about 2 in. long, with half-spreading pedicels of 6 to 8 
lines. Pod broadly oval, 4 to 5 lines long, obtuse at the top but not notched, 
pubescent with short, rigid, reflexed hairs ; styles subulate, nearly 1 line long. 
Valves keeled, but not distinctly winged. Seeds 2 to 4 in each cell, flat, or- 
bicular, emitting a’clear, viscid mucus when soaked ; cotyledons accumbent, 
—Funomia cochlearina, F, Muell. in Linnea, xxv, 369. 


S. Australia, Sandy hills between the Broughton and Rocky rivers, and at Crystal 
Brook, 7. Mueller. 


3. 'T. ochranthum, 7. Muell. mss. From the very few specimens this 
appears to be a smaller plant than Z. cochlearinum, which it approaches very 
nearly, with the same appressed hairs, either reflexed or attached by the 
centre, and a similar though smaller foliage, but the flowers are yellow, the 
fruiting pedicels much shorter, and the pods very broadly oval or almost. or- 
bicular, about 3 lines long. 


WN. S. Wales. On the tributaries of the Upper Darling, Bowman. Between the 
Darling and Lachlan rivers, Burkitt, in each case single small specimens (Hb. F. Muell.) 


3. T. Drummondi, Benth. Stems more branching than in 7. coch- 
learinum, loosely sprinkled with short stellate hairs. Upper leaves apparently 
linear-lanceolate, coarsely toothed and on long petioles, but the few on the 
specimens are in a yery bad state. Fruiting racemes 2 to 4 in. long, with 
spreading pedicels mostly of about 2 lines. Pods obovate-oblong, 4 lines 
long and 2 broad, obtuse or almost notched, with a very short style, acute at 
the base, sprinkled with stellate hairs; the valves acutely keeled but scarcely 
winged. Seeds 2 to 4 in each cell, ovate, compressed, emitting a clear viscid 
mucus when soaked ; cotyledons accumbent. 

W. Australia. Drummond, Coll. 1845. The specimens are very imperfect, 
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Orpvrr IX, CAPPARIDEZ. 


Flowers usually hermaphrodite. Sepals 4 to 8, either in a single series, 
free or united in a campanulate calyx, or 2 outer and 2 inner ones. Petals 
usually 4, imbricate, rarely 2 or none. Torus either small or expanded into 
a disk or lengthened into a straight or curved stalk to the ovary. Stamens 
inserted at the base or the summit of the torus or stalk of the ovary, definite 
or indefinite, all perfect or some reduced to staminodia. Ovary 1-celled, with 
1 or usually several parietal placentas, which sometimes protrude so as to 
divide the ovary into imperfect cells. Stigma sessile or borne on a distinct 
style, Ovules usually numerous, rarely solitary, anatropous. Fruit either a 
capsule, with the valves separating from the persistent septum or placentas as 
in Orucifere, or indehiscent and succulent, or rarely dry. Seeds reniform or 
angular, without or with only a very thin albumen, Embryo curved, the co- 
tyledons incumbent, folded, or convolute, very rarely flat—Herbs or shrubs, 
rarely trees. Leaves alternate or very rarely opposite, simple, or consisting 
of 1 to 5 digitate leaflets, with or without stipules, which when present are 
oceasionally prickly. Flowers either solitary or clustered in the axils of the 
leaves, or more frequently in terminal racemes. 


The Order is pretty generally distributed over the warmer and tropical regions of both the 
New and the Old World. Of the following genera, two only, of one species each, and both 
anomalous in the Order, are peculiar to Australia, the other three are widely-spread tropical 
genera, 


Herbs with a capsular fruit. 
Torus short, the stamens inserted immediately within the sepals 
and petals. Seeds several, 
Stamens 4 to 6, or rarely 8. ee ee rg 
Bena LE OR oie DT hee OS POA eEAL 
Torus elongated, bearing the stamens at the top ander the ovary. 
Stamens all perfect, with long filaments. Leaves alternate, with 
digitate leaflets. Sepals 4. Seedsseveral . . . . . . 8, GyNANDRopsIs. 
Stamens very short, those on one side only bearing anthers. . 
Leaves opposite, undivided. Calyx 5-lobed. Capsule 1-seeded. 4. EmBntnera. 
Shrubs or trees, with an indehiscent succulent fruit. 
Ovules and seeds many. 
Torus elongated, with a tube-like appendage at the base. . . . 5. Capapa. 
Torus short without any basal appendage sa ila . . 6. Capparis. 
Ovules and seeds usually solitary. 
Teaves minute or: none. lowers di«cious, Sepals imbricate, 
Torus small. Vilamentslong . . . . - + + + + - + 7. APOPHYLLUM, 
Leaves opposite. Flowers hermaphrodite, Calyx 5-lobed. Torus 
elongated, with a lobed disk at the top, with anthers on one side 4, Eapuinota. 


1, CLEOME, Linn. 


Sepals 4, sometimes united in a 4-toothed calyx. Petals 4, nearly equal, 
Stamens 6, rarely 4 or 8, all or some only perfect, inserted on the short torus 
immediately within the petals. Ovary sessile or stalked, with many ovules, 
the stigma sessile or on a short subulate style. Capsule usually elongated, 
sessile or stipitate. Seeds many, reniform, usually rough or woolly.—Herbs, 
either glabrous or glandular-pubescent. Leaves with 3 to 7 digitate leaflets, 
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or in some species not Australian simple. Flowers solitary or in terminal 
racemes. 


A large genus chiefly abundant in the warm parts of America, and in the hot sandy 
districts of N.E. Africa and S.W. Asia. 


Stemless, with radical leaves and I-flowered scapes. . . . . . . . 1, C, ovalidea. 
Erect and leafy, with racemose flowers . . . . ..... . «2 G. tetrandra. 


1. C. oxalidea, I’. Mucll. Fragm.i. 69. A little, glabrous, glaucous, 
almost stemless annual. Leaves radical, consisting of 3 obovate or orbicular 
leaflets, 2 to 4 lines long, on a slender petiole longer than themselves. Scapes 
filiform, 1-flowered, 13 to 2 in. long. Sepals about 1 line long. Petals of a 
pale pink, ovate, about 2 lines long. Stamens 6 to 8, with linear-oblong 
anthers attached near the base. Capsule sessile, linear-oblong or narrow- 
linear, 4 to 1 in, long. 

N. Australia. Gravelly plains on the Upper Victoria river, and table land at the head 
of Sturt’s Creek, 2. Mueller. 


2. C. tetrandra, Banks, in DO. Prod. i. 240. An annual, either 
glabrous or sprinkled with a few short glandular hairs, the stems often several 
together, slender, ascending from a few inches to 14 ft. Leaves chiefly at 
the base of the stems on long petioles, with 8 or 5 linear-lanceolate or nar- 
row-oblong leaflets sometimes above an inch long, the upper leaves few, small, 
with only 3 leaflets or simple. Raceme loose and slender, with filiform pedi- 
cels. Sepals 3 to 1 line long, Petals narrow, 3 to 6 lines long, nearly equal. 
Stamens 4 to 6. Capsule sessile, slender, 1 to 14 in. long, with a short 
subulate style, the valves thin and minutely striate. Seeds transversely 
wrinkled. 


WN. Australia. N.W. coast, Bynoe; Victoria river, F, Mueller; Port Essington, 
Armstrong ; Gulf of Carpentaria, R. Brown. 


2, POLANISIA, Rafin. 


Sepals and petals 4 each, as in Cleome. Stamens usually 8 or more, 
inserted on the short torus. Ovary and capsule sessile or stalked, with many 
ovules and seeds, as in Cleome.—Herbs, with the habit of Cleome, from which 
the genus only differs in the increased number of stamens. Flowers in ter- 
minal racemes. 

The genus is distributed over the warmer and tropical regions of both the New and the 
Old World. The only Australian species is a common tropical weed. 

1, P. viscosa, DC. Prod. i. 242. An erect branching annual or bien- 
nial, usually about 1 ft. high, more or less covered with short, glandular, 
viscid hairs. Leaflets 3 or 5, very rarely 7, from obovate or oblong-cuneate 
to linear-lanceolate, the largest usually 1 to 14 in. long, but mostly much 
smaller. Flowers yellow, in terminal racemes. Sepals about 2 lines, petals 
twice or thrice as long, from narrow-oblong to almost ovate, Stamens from 
8 to 16. Capsule from oblong-linear about 1 in. long to narrow-linear and 
3 in. long. strongly striate, the nerves very oblique and anastomosing in the 
short pods, nearly parallel in the long ones, and always glandular-pubescent. 
Seeds wrinkled.—Cleome flava, Banks, in DO. Prod. i. 241. 
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N. Australia. Along the whole coast: from westward of Victoria river to the limits of 
Queensland, and abundant about the Gulf of Carpentaria, 2, Brown, and others. 

Queensland. Moreton Bay, /. Mueller. 

N.S. Wales. Clarence river, Bechler. 

Var. grandiflora. Slightly pubescent. Leaflets narrow. Sepals about 4 lines, petals 
nearly 1 in, long. Capsule above 4 in. long. N. W. coast, Bynoe ; Sweers Island, Henne. 

Some specimens from the gravelly bed of the Victoria river, 7 MueZ/er, have shot out 
from the flowering racemes, numerous branches crowded with small leaves, and very small 
axillary flowers almost without stamens, but producing small, slender capsules, the whole 
plant assuming the appearance of the P. micrantha, Boj., from Madagascar, Other speci- 
mens from the same locality have all the leaves entire or 3-lobed, but these have no flowers 
to determine the species with certainty. 

The species is a common weed throughout India, extending into tropical Africa. 


3. GYNANDROPSIS, DC. 
(Reperia, F. Muell.) 


Sepals and petals 4 each, as in Cleome. Torus produced into a long slen- 
der gynophore, bearing at its summit about 6 stamens with filiform filaments. 
Ovary sessile or stalked within the stamens, with many ovules, the stigma 
sessile or on a subulate style, and the capsule sessile or stalked and many- 
seeded, as in Cleome.—Herbs, with the habit of Cleome, from which the genus 
only differs in the long stalk-like torus bearing the stamens. Flowers in ter- 
minal racemes. 

Gynandropsis, like the last two genera, is dispersed over the tropical regions, both of the 
New ond the Old World. The only Australian species is endemic, and remarkable for the 
very large size of its flowers. 


1. G. Muelleri, Benth. An erect annual, covered with a glandular 
viscid pubescence. Leaflets 3 or 5, lanceolate or oblong-linear, those of the 
upper leaves 4 to Lin. long on a long petiole. Flowers yellow, on short pe- 
dicels in the upper axils, forming a terminal leafy raceme. Sepals 3 to near 
1 in, long, narrow, acuminate, unequal. Petals fully 3 in. long, oblong, nar- 
rowed into a long claw. Stamens 4 to 7, the stipes or elongated torus often 
14 in, long. Capsule linear, 2 to 2} in. long, not striate, but rough with 
short glandular hairs, terminated by a slender style of nearly 1 in-—eperia 
cleomoides, F. Muell. in Hook. Kew Journ. ix. 15, 


N. Australia. N.W, coast, Bynoe. High, rocky, sandy table-land at the sources of 
the river Victoria, Hooker's Creek, and Sturt’s Creek, # Mueller. 


4. EMBLINGIA, F. Muell. 


Calyx campanulate, 5-lobed, and split to the base on the upper side. 
Petals 2, united into a slipper-shaped corolla, ascending on the side opposite 
to the slit of the calyx. ‘Torus produced into a linear, flat, curved’ stalk, 
ascending in the slit of the calyx, bearing a glabrous gland at the base inside. 
Stamens forming a spreading, disk-shaped ring at the summit of the torus, 
divided into 8 to 10 lobes, 4 to 6 of the outer lobes or staminodia oblong, 
pubescent, and without anthers, 4 or 5 on the inner side, very short, each 
bearing an ovoid 2-celled anther. Ovary sessile within the stamens, ovoid, 
shortly 2-winged at the top, with a divaricately 2-lobed stigma sessile between 
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the wings. Placentas 2, each bearing a single laterally-attached ovule. After 
flowering, the ovary turns down into the calyx, enlarges very obliquely, the 2 
wings forming 2 small points on one side near the base. Fruit dry, inde- 
hiscent, with a thin pericarp. Seed solitary, reniform, with a hard, rough, 
almost muricate testa. Embryo inyolute, as in most Capparidee.—Shrub or 
undershrub, with opposite leaves and axillary flowers. 

This curious genus consists of only a single species peculiar to Australia. 


1. E. caleeoliflora, F. Muell. Fragm. ii.3, t. 11. A prostrate shrub or 
undershrub, harshly pubescent, resembling in habit some species of Scevola, 
and assuming a yellowish hue when dry. Leaves mostly opposite or nearly 
so, lanceolate or elliptical, acute, mostly 1 to 14 in. long, narrowed into a 
short petiole, wavy on the edges, and very harsh. Stipulary spines very mi- 
nute, often wanting. Flowers on very short axillary pedicels. Calyx about 
3 lines long, rather herbaceous, divided to about the middle into 5 broad lobes. 
Corolla about twice as long, broadly oblong, pubescent. Torus about 4 lines 
long, pubescent on the thin edges, nearly glabrous along the thickened centre. 
Pericarp glabrous, 3 or 4 lines broad. 


‘W. Australia. Murchison river, Oldfield. The specimens are too far advanced in 
flower for satisfactory examination. 


5. CADABA, Forst. 


Sepals 4, free, the 2 outer ones valvate in the bud. Petals 4, 2, or none, 
clawed. Torus elongated, bearing at the base on one side a tubular, erect 
appendage. Stamens 4 to 8, inserted on the summit of the torus. Ovary on 
a long stalk within the stamens, 1-celled; placentas 2 or 4, with many 
ovules in 2 rows. Stigma small, sessile. Berry cylindrical. Seeds nearly 
globular ; cotyledons convolute.—Shrubs, unarmed or prickly. Leaves 
simple, or in species not Australian 3-foliolate or wanting. Flowers axillary, 
or in terminal racemes or corymbs, 


The genus extends over Africa and tropical Asia; the only Australian species is also in 
the Indian Archipelago. £ 


1. ©. capparoides, DC. Prod. i. 244. A tall shrub, the young branches, 
foliage, and inflorescence shortly pubescent. Stipulary spines small, recurved, 
occasionally wanting. Leaves,simple, petiolate, from ovate to oblong-lanceolate, 
obtuse or the upper ones acute, 2 to 34 in. long, membranous, penninerved, 
green and pubescent on both sides. Flowers in short, loose, terminal racemes. 
Pedicels above 1 in. long, in the axils of small bracts. Outer sepals herba- 
ceous, concave, nearly ¢ in. long; inner ones smaller. Petals 4, turned 
towards the side of the flower opposed to the stamens and pistil, 3 with 
slender claws longer than the calyx, and ovate lamine of unequal size, but not 
exceeding 4 lines, the fourth with a shorter, broader claw, aud small lamina. 
Stalk-like torus longer than the calyx, with a much shorter tubular process at 
the base. Stamens 5 or 6, with slender filaments. Fruit pubescent, slender, 
4 or 5 in. long, on a long stalk. Seeds numerous.—Deless. Ie. Sel. iii. i. "Tr. 
9 (incorrect as to the sepals and petals, but accurately described in the text). 


N. Australia. N. coast, Herb. Mus. Par. ; Vansittart Bay, A. Cunningham. Mt is 
also found in ‘Timor and Java. 
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6. CAPPARIS, Linn. 
(Busbeckia, Znd/.) 


Sepals usually 4, rarely 5, free or the outer ones united in the bud into an 
entire calyx, which splits irregularly as the flower expands, Petals usually 4, 
imbricate, Stamens indefinite, inserted on the short torus, the filaments free, 
filiform. Ovary borne on a long stalk, 1 to 4-celled, with 2 to 6 placentas 
and several or many ovules; stigma sessile. Berry stalked, globose or elon- 
gated, very rarely dehiscent. Seeds several, immersed in pulp, with a hard 
or coriaceous testa and convolute embryo.—Trees or shrubs, sometimes 
climbing, unarmed or prickly. Leaves simple, membranous or coriaceous ; 
stipules prickly or setaceous, often only on the young or barren shoots. 

A large genus, distributed over the tropical and “warm regions, both of the New and the 
Old World; and divisible, chiefly from remarkable differences in the calyx, into several 
sections, of which two only are Australian, one, Hucapparis, comprises the greater number of 
the Asiatic and African species, but is not American, the other, Busheckia, is confined to 
Australia and Norfolk Island. The Australian species of both sections are all endemic, and 
many of them are remarkable for producing slender barren shoots, with very prickly sti- 
pules, and small leaves so very differently shaped from those of the flowering-branches, that 
where we have specimens of these barren branches only, it is impossible to identify them. 


aaa I. Bucapparis.—Sepals 4, rather large, imbricate in 2 series. Berry globular 
or ovord. 


Mowers on slender pedicels in terminal umbels, Outer sepals equal . 1. C. umbellata. 
Mlowers lateral or axillary, pedicels solitary or one above the other. 
One of the outer sepals larger and saccate or concave at the base. 
Stamens 12 or under. Flowers small. 
Pedicels usually 2, one over the other, Flowers very tomentose, 2. C. lasiantha. 


Pedicels 4 or 5, one above the other. Flowers slightly pubescent 3. C. quiniflora. 
Stamens numerous, or more than 15, 


Sepals very unequal, the largest 3 in. 


cae ee ee he C eummularia. 
Sepals slightly unequal, about 3 lines . . & 


- - « 5, C. sarmentosa. 
Secr. I. Busbeckia.—Two outer sepals broad, very concave, completely united in 
the bud, and separating irregularly as the flower expands. 
Leaves mostly ovate or oblong. 
Leaves mostly 2 to 4 in. long. Ovary glabrous, Fruit from } to a 
little more than 1 in. diameter. _ 
Flowers mostly axillary, distant. 
Leaves ovate. Buds ovoid, acuminate, 1 in, long, almost 
PSU IE h et ris By ve Pe el tl WRC Sinai 
Leaves ovate or oblong. Buds globular, } in, long, coriaceous 7. C. nobilis, 
Leaves ovate. Buds4-angled . . . . . . . . . « 8 G. canescens, 
Flowers in a terminal corymb or short raceme, Buds globular . 9. C. lucida. 
Leaves mostly 1 to 14 in. long. Ovary tomentose. Fruit 2 in. 


diameter. ie i ee at aes ~ . - 10. C. Mitchell, 
Leaves lanceolate or long and narrow. 


Leaves obtuse at the base, Petiole very short . 


oe ee . LL. Cloranthifotia, 
Leaves narrowed into a rather long petiole 


ae A wept wD ced onata: 


Sucrron I. Bucapparis, DO. Prod. i. 245.—Sepals 4, rather large, im- 
bricate in two series. Berry globular or ovoid. 


1. CG. umbellata, 2. Br. in DC, Prod. i. 247. Shrubby, with the 
young branches tomentose. Stipulary spines small, nearly straight or re- 
curved. Leaves from ovate to narrow-oblong, mostly 14 to 2 in., or when 
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full grown 3 in. long, at first membranous, softly pubescent or tomentose, at 
length stiff and usually glabrous, on petioles of about two lines. Pedicels 
slender, 6 to 9 lines long, usually 6 to 8 together in terminal umbels, sessile 
aboye the last leaves, or sometimes on short, lateral, leafless branches. Buds 
small, globular. Outer sepals thin but stiff, equal, 2 to 24 lines long, orbi- 
cular, coneave, slightly imbricate, glabrous, inner ones scarcely longer, much 
imbricate, Petals about 3 lines long, pubescent. Stamens numerous. 
Ovary glabrous, with 8 to 10 ovules to each placenta. Berry globular, 
smooth, in our specimens not 1 in. diameter, on a stipes of 1 in. Seeds sepa- 
rated by spurious partitions. 

N. Australia. Careening Bay, N.W. coast, A. Cunningham ; barven plains of the 
Fitzmaurice and Victoria rivers, F. Mueller ; Gulf of Carpentaria, R. Brown ; Port Essing- 
ton, Armstrong. 

Queensland. Cape York, M‘Gillivray ; Port Denison, Vitzalan. 

The species is most nearly allied to the common Indian C. sepiaria, differing chiefly in its 
sessile umbels and less numerous flowers. 


2. C. lasiantha, 2. Br. in DC. Prod.i.247, A much-branched shrub, 
clothed with a soft tomentum, usually rust-coloured on the young branches 
aud inflorescence, afterwards paler, and sometimes disappearing on the old 
leaves. Leaves from ovate to narrow-oblong or almost lanceolate, obtuse, 1 
to 2 in, long, rounded at the base, with a very short petiole, thickly coria- 
ceous when full grown, with very oblique primary nerves, Pedicels axillary, 
solitary or 2 together one above the other, much shorter than the leaves. 
Outer sepals very concave and unequal, slightly imbricate, softly tomentose, 
the larger one about 3 lines long and almost saccate at the base ; inner sepals 
and petals ovate, 4 to 5 lines long, very tomentose outside. Stamens about 
12. Ovary glabrous, with 10 to 12 ovules to each placenta. Young fruit 
ovoid, on a slender stipes of 13 in. 

N. Australia. N.W. coast, 4. Cunningham ; Victoria river, FP. Mueller ; Thomson 
river, 4. C. Gregory. 

Queensland. N.E, coast, R. Brown; Narran river, Mitchell; Brisbane river, A 


Cunningham (trom a specimen without flowers). 
N.S. Wales. Tributaries of the Upper Darling river, Bowman. 


+ 


3. ©. quiniflora, DC. Prod. i. 247. Branches weak and flexuose, the 
young ones and very young leaves rusty-tomentose, but soon becoming gla 
brous. Leaves ovate, obtuse or acuminate, 3 to 4 in. long, rounded or almost 
cordate at the base, on petioles of 3 to 4 lines, rather coriaceous. Pedicels 
usually under } in. long, 3 to 5 together, one above the other, in lateral clus- 
ters along the leafless tops of the side-branches, or above the upper axils. 
Outer sepals thin, slightly pubescent, unequal, the larger one saccate at the 
base and about 3 lines long; inner sepals and petals longer, oval-oblong, pu- 
bescent. Stamens few. Fruit glabrous, globular, + to 1 in. diameter, on a 
stipes of about 1 in, Some barren shoots, with very small ovate, rhomboid, 
or oblong leaves, assume a totally different aspect from the rest of the plant. 

W. Australia. N. coast, Baudin. 


Queensland. N.E. coast, R. Brown, A. Cunningham ; Cape York, If Gillivray ; 
Hammond Island, Torres Straits, Rayner. Also in New Caledonia, 


4. ©. nummularia, DC. Prod. i.246. A low glabrous shrub, prostrate 
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or reclining on rocks, with hard tortuous branches. Stipular spines short, 
straight or recurved. Leaves broadly ovate or orbicular, very obtuse or some- 
times emarginate, with a minute point in the noteh, + to 3 in. long, rather 
thick, on petioles of 8 to 4 lines. Peduncles axillary, solitary, 1 in. long : 
more. Outer sepals glabrous, very unequal, imbricate, the large one broad y 
hood-shaped, acuminate, * in. long, the other much narrower and concave. 
Tnner sepals and petals apparently longer and glabrous, but very imperfect in 
our specimens, Stamens very numerous, Berry ovoid, succulent, fully 13 a 
long, marked with longitudinal ribs, on a stipes of at least 14 in.—F. Muell, 
Fragm. i. 143 and 244, 
: ia. Ni . Mueller. 

Wann yin re arias Mus. Par.; Dirk Hartog’s Island, A, Cun- 

ningham, Clifton; Abrolhos Island, Bynoe ; Murchison river, Oldfield, Clifton, Mitne. 


5. C. sarmentosa, 4. Cunn. Herd. A slender tree, supporting itself 
on the branches of others, the younger branches slightly Tusty-tomentose. 
Stipulary spines very short and hooked, Leaves almost sessile, broadly ovate, 
obovate, or orbicular, obtuse, } to } in. long or sometimes much smaller, 
thin and glabrous when full grown. Flowers 1 or 2 together in the upper 
axils, on pedicels of 4 to 6 lines. Outer sepals glabrous, slightly unequal, 
about 3 lines long; inner sepals and petals rather longer, slightly tomentose 
or pubescent. Stamens 15 or more. Berry ovoid, not large, on a slender 
stipes of about an inch, 


Queensland. Brisbane river, 4. Cunningham, F. Mueller ; between the Mackenzie 
and Archer's rivers, Leichhardt. 


Section II. BusBeckra.—Two outer sepals broad, very concave, com- 
pletely united in the bud and separating irregularly as the flower expands. 
‘Two inner sepals more petal-like. Berry globular or ovoid. 


6. C. ornans, 7. Muell. Herd. A woody climber, the branches hoary 
with a minute pubescence. Leaves ovate, obtuse, 2 to 3 in, long, narrowed 
at the base, on petioles of 2 to 1 in., glabrous on both sides. Stipulary 
spines conical, reflexed, often wanting on the flowering branches. Pedicels 
solitary in the upper axils, 1 to 2 in.long. Flowers large and showy. Outer 
sepals united into an ovoid acuminate bud of above 1 in. long, of a woody 
texture, and bursting irregularly ; inner sepals orbicular, woolly inside, thick 
but petal-like; Petals (4?) obovate, more than 2 in. long, Stamens nu- 
merous, about 8 in, long. Ovary glabrous, Fruit not seen. 

Queensland. Port Denison, Fitzalan, 


1. C. nobilis, 7. Muell, Hors. A small tree, either perfectly glabrous 
or the young shoots and the under side of the leaves slightly covered with a 
close ininute pubescence, Stipulary prickles short and conical, seldom seen 
on the flowering-branches, Leaves oval-oblong or oblong, acute, shortly acu- 
minate or obtuse, 2 to 4 in. long, coriaccous and often shining above, on pe- 
tioles of 3 to 6 lines. Pedicels solitary in the upper axils or very rarely 2 
together, about 1 in. long, Buds globular, about 4 in, diameter, often 
slightly emarginate at the top, showing the tips of the 2 outer sepals, which 
are perfectly united into a coriaceous calyx bursting or splitting irregularly ; 
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inner sepals broadly ovate, } in. long, firm in the centre, thin on the edges. 
‘Petals 4, white, larger and thinner than the sepals, pubescent inside. Stamens 
very numerous. Fruit globular, about 1 in. diameter, with a small protu- 
berance at the top, the stipes + in. to nearly 2 in. long. Seeds numerous, 
embedded in a hard almost. woody pulp.—Busbeckia nobilis, Wudl. Prod. Fl. 
Norf. 64; Busbeckia arborea, ¥. Muell. Fragm. i. 163. 

Queensland. Brisbane river, Praser, A. Cunningham ; Brisbane and Fitzroy rivers, 
FE, Mueller. 

N.S. Wales. Hastings and Clarence rivers, Beckler and others. 

Var. pubescens, petioles shorter, leaves more pubescent underneath, fruit scarcely umbo- 
nate. Brisbane river, 4. Cunningham. 

The same species is also found in Norfolk Island. 


8. ©. canescens, Banks in DC. Prod. i. 246. Habit and foliage so 
nearly that of C. zobilis that some specimens without the buds are difficult to 
distinguish from it, but in general they are of a paler more glaucous green, 
either minutely pubescent or glabrous. Stipulary prickles subulate, wanting 
on the flowering branches. Leaves as in C. nodilis, or more frequently broader 
and more obtuse, mostly 1} to 2 in. long, those of the barren shoots some- 
times broadly ovate-cordate with a prickly point. Pedicels solitary or 2 to- 
gether in the upper axils or terminal, 1 to 2 in. long. Buds tomentose, 
larger than in C. nobilis, and prominently 4-angled. Flowers, of which I 
have only seen fragments, apparently like those of C. nobilis. Fruit (not yet 
ripe) as in C. nobilis, but on a longer stipes. 

Queensland. Bay of Inlets, Banks ; Northumberland islands and Keppel Bay, 2. 
Brown ; Burdekin and Lynd rivers, #. Mueller. 


Var. glauca. Leaves 3 to 4 in, long, very thick and glaucous. Between the Flinders 
and Lynd rivers, 7, Mueller. 


9. ©. lucida, 2. Br. Herb. A shrub, very nearly allied to C. nobilis, 
but more often pubescent. Leaves ovate or oblong, obtuse, 2 to 3 or rarely 
4 in. long, coriaceous and shining when old, but often thinner than in C. no- 
bilis and more reticulate. Flowers white, rather smaller than in C. nobilis, 
and usually several together in a terminal cluster or short raceme, the outer 
ones in the axils of the uppermost leaves. Buds globular, on pedicels of 
about 1 in. Fruit globular, like that of C. nobilis.—Thylacium lucidum, DC. 
Prod. i. 254 ; Busbeckia corymbiflora, F. Mucll. Fragm. i. 163, 

N. Australia. N.W. coast, 4. Cunningham; Booby islands, Torres Straits, Herd. 
Banks. 

Queensland. N.H. coast, R. Brown, A. Cunningham; islands of Howitt’s group 
and on the Burdekin river, 7. Mueller ; Howitt’s isles, Mope islets, and Port Molle, M*‘Gi/- 
fivray; Port Denison, Fitzalan, 


10. C. Mitchelli, Lind). in Mitch. Three Buped. i. 315. A much- 
branched shrub, more or less clothed with a minute yellowish or whitish to- 
mentum, sometimes soft and dense, sometimes disappearing on the older 
leaves. Stipular prickles short, somewhat hooked, often wanting on the 
flowering branches. Leaves ovate or oblong, obtuse, 1 to 14 in. long, narrowed 
into a petiole of 2 to 3 lines, coriaceous and rather thick, obscurely veined. 
Pedicels few, axillary, 1 to 14 in. long, thickened upwards. Buds ovoid- 
globular, usually acuminate, nearly in. long, Outer calyx thick, opening 
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irregularly or sometimes into 2 valvate concave sepals. Inner sepals 4 to 8 
lines long, more or less pubescent, especially at the base, thin and glabrous 
on the edges. Petals similar, but larger. — Ovary tomentose, on a long nearly 
glabrous stipes. Berry globular, 2 in. diameter when ripe. Seeds 4 to # 
lines long, imbedded in a hard dry pulp.—Busbechia Mitchelli, ¥. Muell. Pl. 
Viet. i, 53, t. suppl. 4. 

N, Australia. Plains of Promise, 7. Mueller, 

Queensland. In the interior, Mitchell ; Burdekin river, FP. Mueller. , 

N.S. Wales. Liverpool plains, 4. Cuaningham ; plains of the Bogan, Mitchell ; 
Upper Darling river, 7. Mueller. 

Victoria. Mallee scrub, near Eustone Cole, 7, Mueller, 


S. Australia. From Lake Torrens and Mount Murchison to Cooper’s Creek, FP. 
Mueller, 


ll. C. loranthifolia, Lindl. in Mitch. Trop. Aust. 220. A serubby 
bush, with more or less tomentose branches. Leaves from oblong-linear to 
broadly lanceolate, obtuse or acute, 14 to 24 in. long, obiuse at the base, on 
a petiole of 1 or rarely 2 lines, coriaceous and at length glabrous. Pedicels 
in the upper axils about 1 in. long, thickened upwards. Buds ovoid, scarcely 
acuminate, the outer calyx not so thick as in the other species of the section 
Busbeckia. Toner sepals larger, thickened in the centre. Petals longer 
thinner, villous inside. Stamens numerous. Ovary glabrous. 


Queensland. Scrub, near Mount Faraday, Mitchell. : 
N.S. Wales. Between Darling river and Cooper’s Creek, Neilson. 


12. C, umbonata, Lindl. in Mitch. Trop. Austr. 257. A shrub, with 
tomentose branches like the last, but the leaves usually much longer, often 7 
to 8 in. long, and rarely under 8 in., always lanceolate and narrowed into a 
rather long petiole. Pedicels axillary, thickened upwards, 1 to 1} in. long. 
Buds ovoid, the outer calyx very thick and coriaceous, Petals as in C. Mit- 
chelli. Fruit apparently small, glabrous, not always marked with the terminal 
protuberance which suggested the specific name ; the stipes very long. 


N. Australia. Victoria river and dry ridges towards Fitzmaurice river, 7. Mueller : 
Depuch Island, Bynoe. 


ueensland. Brigalow scrub, on the Belyando, Mitchel/; Dawson river, Herb. 
I’. Mueller, 


7. APOPHYLLUM, F. Muell. 


Flowers diescious. Sepals 3 or 4, imbricate, 2 outside the others. Petals 
2 or 4, sessile, imbricate. Male fl. : Stamens 8 to 16, inserted on the short 
torus with filiform filaments. Ovary none. Female fl.: Stamens none, or 
rarely 1 to3. Ovary stipitate with a sessile stigma; ovules 1 or 2, attached 
to the sides of the cavity above the middle. Berry shortly stipitate. Seeds 
as a with a smooth testa and involute cotyledons.—Leaves very few, small, 
alternate. 


The genus is limited to the following species, and differs from Capparis only in its dice- 
cious flowers_and the usually solitary ovule. 

1. A, anomalum, /. Muell. in Hook. Kew Journ, ix. 807. A shrub or 
tree, almost leafless, with cylindrical, often pendulous branches, silky-white 


when young, but soon becoming glabrous. Leaves on the young shoots few, 
VOL, I. H 
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linear or linear-acute, 2 to 3 lines long and very deciduous, or rarely above + 
in. long and more persistent. Flowers small, fragrant, either growing singly 
along the young shoots or in short lateral racemes or clusters. Petals 1 to 14 
lines long. Sepals rather more than 1 line long, pubescent. Petals unequal, 
as long as or longer than the sepals, pubescent inside at the base, Fruit 
nearly globular, the size of a small pea. 

N. Australia. Brigalow scrub, on the Burdekin, , Mueller ; Cooper's river, A. C. 
Gregory. 

Queensland. In the interior, Mitche?/. 


Orprr X. VIOLARIEZ. 


Flowers usually hermaphrodite. Sepals 5,imbricate. Petals 5, imbricate, 
equal or unequal, with the lower one larger, or spurred or otherwise dissimilar. 
Stamens 5, hypogynous or nearly so, the anthers erect and connivent, or con- 
nate round the pistil, sessile or on short filaments, the connective offen very 
broad, with the anther-cells opening inwards. Ovary free, sessile, 1-celled, 
with usually 8 parietal placentas, and several or rarely only 1 or 2 anatropous 
ovules to each placenta. Style usually simple, often thickened or curved at 
the top. Fruit a capsule, opening in as many valves as placentas, or rarely an 
indehiscent berry. Seeds with a fleshy albumen ; embryo axile, usually straight, 
the cotyledons usually broad and flat, the radicle next the hitum.—Herbs or 
shrubs. Leaves usually alternate, simple, and rarely lobed or cut, with 
lateral stipules. Flowers axillary, solitary, or in cymes or panicles, very 
rarely in racemes. Pedicels usually with 2 bracteoles. Capsules often open- 
ing elastically. 

An Order generally dispersed over the globe. Of the three Australian gencra, two have a 
very wide geographical range, the third extends from Australia to New Zealand. 


Herbs or undershrubs, with very irregular flowers. Fruit capsular. 
Sepals produced into a small appendage, or at least a protuberance 
clow their insertion. Lower petal spurred or saccate . . . 1, Viona. 
Sepals not produced at the base. Lower petal saccate or gibbous 
at the base . iy UR oer Se ee 2 2. Llonrprum, 
Shrubs with small regular flowers. Fruitaberry. . . . . . 8. HyMenanrnera. 


(The widely-spread tropical genus A/sodeia has not yet been detected in Australia.) 


1. VIOLA, Linn, 


Sepals produced into a small appendage or protuberance below the insertion. 
Petals spreading, the lowest usually larger, spurred or saccate at the base. 
Anthers nearly sessile, the connectives flat, produced into a membranous ap- 
pendage beyond the cells, those of the 2 lower anthers usually bearing a small 
dorsal reflexed protuberance or spur. Style variously thickened or dilated at 
the top, straight with a terminal stigma, or incuryed with the stigma in front. 
Capsule opening elastically in 3 valyes, Seeds ovoid-globular with a crusta- 
ceous testa.—Herbs, with the stipules usually foliaceous and persistent. Pe- 
duncles axillary, 1-flowered. Most species, besides the perfect flowers, produce 
later in the season small apetalous, but very prolitic flowers. 
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A very large genus, most of the species natives of the temperate regions of the not on 

ssh a er the high mountains of South America, with a very few dispersed over 

Africa, Australia, and New Zealand. The Australian species are either quite endemic or ex- 
tend only to Norfolk Island and New Zealand. They are all perennials. 


Stemless, with a tufted or creeping rhizome. . ; 
Leaves lanceolate, oblong, or scarcely ovate. No stolons, Sti- 
DRG CCR AT Se SA ee ot estes Gh elas 
Leaves nearly orbicular. : ae 
Stolons creeping. Spur reduced to a slight protuberance, Sti- 


1, V. betonicefolia. 


niles free 4 ew 2 RP ee . 2. Vihederacea, — 

Ne stolons. Spur prominent, Stipuiesadnate . . . . . 8. Vi Cunninghamii. 

Flowering-stems elongated, Leaves broad. set heisd 

Leayes scarcely cordate, Stipulesadmate. . . . . . « « 8. V. Cunninghamit. 
Leaves deeply cordate. Stipules free » oe 4 & KV Caleyana. 


1. 'V. betoniczefolia, Sm.; DC. Prod. i. 294, Gilabrous or pubescent, 
stemless, and without stolons, and often tufted, the stock either ending under- 
neath abruptly, with thick spreading fibres, or tapering into a horizontal or 
descending root. Leaves radical, from lanceolate to oblong or nearly ovate, 
pl obtuse, and 1 to 14 in. long, entire or slightly crenate, truncate or 
slightly cordate, rarely narrowed at the base, with the long petiole usually 
dilated at the top. Stipules linear, adnate to the petiole. Scapes of the 
perfect flowers usually considerably longer than the leaves, with the subulate 
bracts below the middle, Flowers violet, rather large. Sepals lanceolate, 
acute, 25 to nearly 3 lines long, with short blunt basal appendages. Lateral 
petals usually copiously bearded inside, the upper ones less so, the lowest not 
at all; spur broad and obtuse, much shorter than the sepals. Style thick- 
ened upwards, concave at the top, not winged. Apetalous flowers on very 
short seapes.—Hook. f. Fl. Tasm. i. 27; F. Muell, Pl. Vict. i. 64; V phy- 
teumafolia and V, longiscapa, DC. in Herb, Lamb., from the char. in G. Don, 
Gen. Syst. i, 322. 

land. Mitchell; near Bri ’. Mueller. 
Sem wont Port Witiond, ze Se ae n, 180, and others; northward to 


Clarence and Macleay rivers, Beck/er ; southward to Twofold Bay, F. Mueller ; and in the 
interior to the Lachlan river, 4. Cunningham, Fraser, ete. 


Victoria. Port Phillip, 2. Brown; grassy moist ridges, sparingly scattered over the 
southern and eastern parts of the colony, #. Mueller. 


Tasmania. Common in moist good soils throughout the island, J. D. Hooker. 
. Australia, Near Rivoli Bay and in the Bugle ranges, but rare, /. Mueller, 
Received also from Norfolk Island, Backhouse, and the species is nearly allied to V. Pa- 
trinti, DC., which is common in India, eastern Siberia, and China, and only appears to 
differ from V. betonieefolia in the vather longer spur and the style usually broadly winged. 


2. W. hederacea, Labill. Pi. Nov. Holl. i. 66, ¢. 91. Glabrous or 
pubescent, densely tufted or widely creeping by its numerous stolons, very 
rarely emitting weak leafy stems. Leaves reniform, orbicular, or spathulate, 
usually under } in. diameter, but when very luxuriant, 1 to 14 in., entire or 
irregularly and sometimes coarsely toothed. Stipules free, brown, lanceolate- 
subulate. Scapes, usually longer than the leaves, the bracts about the middle. 
Flowers usually small, blue, rarely white, but sometimes fully # in. broad. 
Sepals lanceolate, with only aslight protuberance below their insertion. Petals 
glabrous, or the lateral ones slightly pubescent inside, the spur of the lower 
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one reduced to a slight concavity. Lower anthers with a very slight dorsal pro- 
tuberance. Style bent at the base, the upper part cylindrical, truncate at the 
top, but not thickened. Seeds usually dark-coloured, but sometimes white. 
—DC. Prod. i. 805; Hook, Exot. Fl. iii. t. 225; Reichb. Icon, Exot. t. 
110; Hook. f. Fl. Tasm. i. 26; F. Muell. Pl. Vict. i. 65; 7. Sieberiana, 
Spreng. Syst. Cur. Post. 96; Brpetion reniforme, Sweet, Brit. Fl. Gard. ii. 
t. 170; 2. hederaceum, E. petiolare, and EB. spathulatum, G. Don, Gen. Syst. 
i, 335, 

Queensland. Moreton Bay, Fifzalan. 

N.S. Wales. Frequent about Port Jackson, R. Brown, Sicher, n. 426, and others; 
northward to Clarence river, Beckler ; and southward to Twofold Bay, 7. Mueller. 

Victoria. Dispersed over the whole colony, except the N.W., in sandy moist heathy 
soil, along rivulets aud in buggy places up to 7000 ft. elevation, 7. Mueller, 

Tasmania. Throughout the island, very common, J, D, Hooker. 


S. Australia. Rare, near Mount Barker, on the Onkaparinga, in the Barossa ranges, 
and near Rivoli Bay, F. Mueller. 


3. V. Cunninghamii, Joh. /. FJ. N. Zl. i. 16. Glabrous, stemless, 
or rarely with weak elongated stems, the stock tufted with an underground 
creeping rhizome. Stipules adnate to the petiole, with a short free lanceolate- 
subulate point. Leaves very broadly ovate or nearly orbicular, truncate or 
slightly and broadly cordate at the base, mostly under 4 in. diameter, slightly 
crenate. Peduncles of the perfect flowers longer than the leaves, the small 
bracts below the middle. Flowers rather small, pale violet. Sepals oblong- 
lanceolate. Lateral petals obscurely bearded; spur short and obtuse, yet 
much more prominent than in /. hederacea. Spurs of the lower anthers 
short and obtuse. Style elub-shaped, emarginate at the top.—Hook. f, Fl. 
Tasm. ii, 357. 


Tasmania. In the Western Mountains, by rivulets on Cuming’s Head, 4rcher. Also 
in New Zealand. 


4, VW. Caleyana, @. Don, Gen. Syst.i. 329. Usually glabrous. Stems 
weak, decumbent or half erect, from a few inches to nearly a foot long. Leaves 
ovate or nearly orbicular, very deeply cordate, from # to 1} in. long, or when 
very luxuriant, larger and broadly triangular, often obscurely crenate. Sti- 
pules oblong or lanceolate, leafy, free from the petiole. Peduncles of the per- 
fect flowers usually longer than the leaves, with the bracts about the middle. 
Flowers rather small, white. Sepals lanceolate. Petals glabrous or the lateral 
ones slightly bearded, thé spur very short and broad. Anther-spurs very 
short. Style almost as in /. biflora, thickened upwards, concave at the top, 
truncate or emarginate at the back, and open in front.—Hook. f. Fl. Tasm. 
ii, 357; F. Muell. Pl. Vict. i. 64. 

% N.S. Wales. Nepean river, 2. Brown; near Marshall’s Mount, Illawarra, Back- 
Ouse. 

Victoria. Banks of rivulets subject to inundation, near springs, and in wet forest 
gullies, Gipps’ Land, F. Mueller. 

Tasmania. Deloraine, Archer. 

Peculiar to Australia, but very nearly allied to the Nuropean and Asiatic V, diftora, Linn. 
(V. veniformis, Wall.), whieh has more reniform leaves and yellow flowers. 
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2, IONIDIUM, Vent. 


(Pigea, DC.) 

Sepals not produced at the base. Petals spreading, the lowest sometimes 
slightly larger than the others, more frequently very much larger, with a broad 
claw, gibbous or saccate at the base. Anthers nearly sessile, or on distinct 
filaments, the connectives flat, produced into a membranous appendage be- 
yond the cells, those of the 2 lower ones bearing a dorsal reflexed protu- 
berance, spur, or gland, the 2 rarely united into one. Style thickened and 
incurved at the top, with the stigma in front. Capsule opening elastically 
in 8 valves. Seeds ovoid-globular, with a crustaceous testa—Herbs or small 
shrubs. Leaves alternate or rarely opposite, usually narrow. Stipules small 
and narrow. Peduneles axillary or in a terminal raceme, 1- or several- 
flowered. 

A considerable genus, chiefly tropical, and the greater number of species 
American ; four or five are found in tropical Asia and Africa, and one of 
these occurs in Australia, the others here enumerated are all endemic. 


Peduneles axillary, 1-flowered, or very rarely here and there 2-flowered, 
Lower petal more than twice as long as the calyx. 
Leaves entire, or rarely toothed. Appendages of the lower filaments 
nearly glabrous. Seeds striate . . . . . . 4 . . . 1. L suffruticosum. 
Leaves toothed. Appendages of the lower filaments woolly-hairy. 
Seeds smooth . ta toe ee ‘ 
Lower petal not half as long again as the calyx. 2. . 1 we 
Peduncles 1-flowered in the upper axils, the upper ones longer than the 
leaves, and forming a terminal leafyraceme . . . . . . . 
Peduncles mostly 2- to 4-flowered, not longer than the leaves. Lower 
Petal see rk et, Ey he ae ee eile Se 
Peduncles slender, much longer than the leaves, with a leafless raceme. 
of 2 or more flowers. 
Upper leaves often opposite, Sepals lanceolate, shorter than the 
lateral petals tet ae eo Ad oes oe ae ee Ce 
Leaves all alternate. Sepals ovate, as long as or longér than the 
Toteral petals © 2 2. ee mw ee DL calycinun, 


1. I. suffruticosum, Ging. in DC. Prod. i. 311. Much-branched, gla- 
brous or very slightly pubescent, and usually from 1 to 13 ft. high, and more 
or less woody at the base. Leaves alternate, narrow-linear, or rarely linear. 
oblong or lanceolate, entire or rarely toothed, mostly 1 to 2 in. long, Pe- 
duncles axillary, filiform, 1-fowered, 2 to 4 lines long, with a pair of minute 
bracts under the pedicel. Sepals lanceolate, very acute, with a very promi- 
nent green midrib, 13 to 2 lines long. Lateral petals rather longer than the 
calyx, with a broad ovate-faleate base, and a small, ciliate, obtuse extremity, 
sometimes expanded into a small lamina; upper petals smaller; lowest petal 
purple or rarely yellow, about 4 in. long, the claw longer than the other 
petals, saceate at the base, the lamina broadly ovate and longer than the 
claw. Jilaments at least half as long as the anthers, the 2 lower ones with 
a thick spur, either quite glabrous or with a minute tuft of hair. Seeds 
elegantly marked with longitudinal strize.—Wight, Ie. t. 308 ; Pigea Banksi- 
ana, DC, Prod, 1. 307. 


. I. aurantiacum. 
. I. brevilabre. 


. 


. L. Fernonit. 


= ow cro 


. T. floribundum. 


6. L. filiforme. 
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N. Australia. Gulf of Carpentaria, 2. Brown ; Dampier’s Archipelago, A. Cunning- 
ham; Port Essington, Armstrong ; Arnhem’s Land to lat. 32° on the H. coast, / Mueller. 

Queensland. Brisbane river, etc., Moreton Bay, F. Mueller, Fitzalan; Rock- 
hampton, Zhozet ; Port Denison, Fitzalan. 

N.S. Wales. Clarence and Hastings rivers, Bechler. 

The species is widely spread over tropical Asia and Africa. ‘The above deseription is taken 
from Australian specimens ; in (he majority of Indian and African ones the leaves are broader 
and the lower petal smaller. The flowers are almost always purple, but some specimens of 
Cunningham’s and Brown’s, said to have yellow flowers, haye the sceds aud foliage of 
T. suffruticosum, vather than of I. aurantiacum. 


2. I. aurantiacum, J. Muel/, Herb, Pubescent with short spreading 
hairs or rarely glabrous, often woody at the base, branched, 6 in. to 1 ft. high 
or rather more, Leaves linear or oblong-lanceolate, 1 to 14 in, long, bor- 
dered with small, distant, acute teeth. Flowers axillary, on peduncles of 3 to 
4 lines, as in Z, suffrudicosum, and nearly similar in structure, but the lower 
petal is smaller and always yellow, the broad lamina usually shorter than the 
long narrow claw, which is scarcely saccate at the base, and the appendages 
of the filaments of the lower stamens are covered with long woolly hairs, 
Seeds, in the few capsules I have scen, smooth and not striate, 

NW. Australia. N.W. coast, 4. Cunningham, Bynoe; Victoria river, F. Mueller, 

The distinction between this species and I. suffruticosum may require revision when 


more abundant specimens in flower and seed are obtained, and the relation of the differences 
of the seeds to the other characters more correctly ascertained. 


3. I. brevilabre, Benth. A glabrous perennial with a woody rhizome. 
Stems erect, divaricately branched, 6 in. to 1 ft. high, with few small leaves, 
or in some specimens numerous, nearly simple, about 6 in. high, with more 
crowded and longer leaves, sometimes 1 in. long, always linear and entire, 
obtuse, or with a recurved point. Peduneles axillary, slender, 1- or rarely 2- 
flowered, shorter than the leaves, with a pair of small narrow bracts under 
the short recurved pedicels. Flowers small (blue?). Sepals narrow-ovate, 
acute, rather more than 1 line long. Lateral petals about the same length, 
very obtuse; lowest petal rather longer, the lamina broadly rhomboid, much 
shorter than the claw, which is broad, concave, with a short obtuse spur at 
the base. Stamens with the terminal appendage longer than the cells, and 
the 2 lower filaments distinetly spurred. 

‘W. Australia. Swan River, Drummond, 1st Coll., and x. 665 of a subsequent one, 


It is possible that further specimens may proye this to be a remarkable variety of J. fori- 
bundum. 


4. I. floribundum, Walp. Rep. ti. 167. A glabrous perennial, with 
the habit of some European species of Thesium, forming sometimes a thick 
woody rhizome, the stems erect, often much branched and rigid, Leaves all 
alternate, rather crowded, linear or lanceolate-linear, mostly with a short re- 
curved point, 2 to 1 in. or rarely 14 in. long, entire. Peduneles axillary, 
usually once or twice forked, each branch bearing 1 or 2 small violet, blue, or 
white flowers, on pedicels of about a line, the whole forming little eymes 
rarely exeeeding the leaves, the lower peduncles sometimes 1-flowered, but 
always with several pairs of small bracts. Sepals ovate, 1 to nearly 2 lines 
long. Lateral petals about the same length, very obtuse ; lowest petal not 
twice as long, the lamina broad, the short claw distinctly spurred. Two 
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lower stamens shortly spurred at the base. —F. Muell. Pl, Vict. i. 68, t. suppl. 8; 
P. wea floribunda, Lindl. in Mitch. Three Exped. iL 6b australasia, Behr. 
in Linnea, xx. 629; J. multiforum, Turez. in Bull. Mose. 1854, ii. 340. 

N.S. Wales, Ewrylean serub, 4. Cunningham. f ™ 

Victoria. Barren ridges and low stony and rocky ranges in the vicinity of the Murray 
river and its lower tributaries, 7, Mueller ; towards the Australian Pyrenees, Mitchell. 

S. Australia. Not rare through the scrubby lowlands aud mountain tracts from 
Guichen Bay to Spencer’s Gulf, F. Mueller, and others. 

‘W. Australia. South coast ?, Drummond, supplement to 5th Coll. n. 72, Harvey. 


5. I. Wernonii, 7. Muell. Pl. Vict. i. 223. Glabrous, with erect, slen- 
der, but stiff stems, little branched, except at the base, and usually about 1 
ft. high, as in Z. filiforme, but the branches more angular, Leaves all alter- 
nate, linear or narrow-lanceolate, rarely aboye 1 in, long, and the upper ones 
much smaller and very narrow. Peduneles 1-flowered, as in Z. suffruticosum, 
but only in the upper axils, and the upper ones longer than the small floral 
leaves, so as to form a terminal leafy raceme. Flowers blue, very much like 
those of Z. filiforme, the lower petal of the same shape and size, except that 
the claw is distinctly spurred at the base, and the lateral petals are more 
obtuse than in that species ; stamens the same, except that the subulate ap- 
pendages at the top of the anther-cells are still more minute. 


N.S. Wales. Port Jackson, Anderson, W: Vernon, Woolls. Yn the interior ?, Leich- 
hardt ; Uwotold Bay, 7. Mueller. 


Victoria. Barren plains and ridges near the Genoa riyer, . Mueller, Specimens of 
this specics are included by De Candolle amongst those named by him Pigea filiformis ; the 
two species are often mixed on the same sheet in the Paris and other Herbaria. 


6. I. filiforme, 2. Muell. Pl. Vict. i. 66. A perfectly glabrous herb, 
said by some collectors to be annual, but certainly in many instances forming 
a perennial rootstock. Stems slender, but stiff and wiry, simple or branched, 
usually 1 to 2 ft. high, but when eaten down, sending up numerous short 
erect branches. Leaves alternate or the upper ones opposite, narrow-linear, 
mostly 1 to 2 in. long, entire, the lowest ones shorter, broader, and petiolate. 
Flowers blue, in slender leafless racemes, on terminal or axillary peduncles, 
always much longer than the leaves, the pedicels under a line long. Sepals 
shorter than the lateral petals, lanceolate, acute. ~ Lower petal usually 
fully 3 in. long, ovate, narrowed into a concave claw, saceate at the base, 
but varying considerably in size and breadth; lateral petals broadly 
faleate, acute, about 2 lines long; upper ones smaller, Authers with an 
orange ovate appendage at the top of the connective, and two minute subu- 
late appendages on the cells themselves ; the 2 lowest have also a small glan- 
dular protuberance on the back at their base.—Pigea filiformis, DC. Prod. 
i, 307; J, linarioides, Presl, Bot. Bm. 12. 

Queensland. Moreton Bay, 4, Cunningham, Fraser ; Glasshouse ridges, F. Mueller, 

N.S. Wales. Common about Port Jackson, 2. Brown and others, and northward to 


New England, ascending to 5000 ft., and Clarence and Hastings rivers, Beckler, and south- 
ward to the limits of the colony. 

Victoria. Dry, grassy, or scrubby ridges near the Avon aud Mitchell rivers in Gipps? 
Land, 7, Mueller. : 

I. monopetulum, Rom, and Schult, Syst. i, 400 (Pigea monopetala, Ging. in DC. Prod. i. 
307; Solea monopetala, Sprevg. Syst. i. 804), described from asingle specimen of uncertain 
origin, in Remer’s Herbarium, can only refer to the present species, 


“" 
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1. I. calycinum, Sleud.; F. Muell. Pl. Vict. i. 224. A glabrous per- 
ennial, with the habit, narrow-linear leaves and racemose flowers on long 
leafless peduncles, of J. filjforme, but the leaves are usually all alternate, 
the sepals larger, ovate, with a short point, very thin and searious on the 
edges, usually fully 2 and often 3 lines long. Lower petal fully as large as in 
I. filiforme, and of the same shape, except that the spur at the base is more 
prominent ; the lateral petals searcely exceed the calyx and are very obtuse, 
the upper ones rather shorter. The protuberances at the base of the 
lower anthers are more promineut than in Z. filiforme, broad and very ob- 
tuse, and the subulate tips to the cells are very minute or wholly wanting. — 
Pigea calycina, DC. Prod. i. 307; Solea calycina, Spreng. Syst. i. 804 ; 
Pigea glauca, Endl. in Hueg. Enum. 5; Lonidium glaucum, Steud.; F. 
Muell. Pl. Vict. i. 67; Vilamingia australasica, Vriese, in Pl. Preiss. i. 899, 
as corrected, ii, 242. 


W. Australia. Swan Riyer, Huegel, Drummond, Preiss, n. 1449 and others; 
Murchison river, Oldfield, 


3. HYMENANTHERA, RB. Br. 


Sepals nearly equal. Petals nearly equal, short. Anthers almost sessile, 
united in a tube round the pistil, the connectives all terminating ina mem- 
brane, and bearing on their backs an erect scale. Placentas of the ovary 2 
or rarely 3, each bearing 1 ovule. Style short, with a 2- or rarely 3-lobed 
stigma. Berry globular, small. Seeds 1 or 2, nearly globular, Cotyledons 
narrow.—Rigid shrubs or small trees. Leaves alternate, often clustered, 
small, entire or toothed, without stipules. Flowers small, axillary, frequently 
polygamous. 

A small genus which, besides the following species, comprises one from Norfolk Island, 
and another from New Zealand, 

1. H. dentata, 2. Br. in DC. Prod. i. 315. A glabrous, rigid, much 
branched shrub, often attaining many feet in height, but low and scrubby in 
alpine situations, the side branches often converted into strong thorns. 
Leaves from oblong-elliptical to linear, obtuse or acute, usually } to 14 in. 
long, and marked with a few irregular distant teeth, coriaceous, sessile or 
narrowed into a short petiole; on some luxuriant barren shoots they be- 
come much larger, membranous, and deeply toothed or lobed. Pezlicels soli- 
tary or 2 together, about 1 line long, with a pair of minute bracts. Sepals 
orbicular. Petals about 2 lines long, the erect portion twice as long as the 
sepals, the obtuse tips spreading or reflexed. Comneetive of the anthers 
with a fringed terminal membrane, involute on the edges, the dorsal scale 
linear, acute, as long as the cells. Female flowers in the normal form pedi- 
cellate as well as the males, but smaller, with smaller, usually imperfect an- 
thers. Stigma occasionally 3-lobed, with 3 ovules, although usually 2 only. 
Berry of a purplish colour, the size of a pea.—Bot. Mag. t. 3163; H. 
Banksii, ¥, Muell. Pl. Vict. i. 69. 

W.S. Wales, 2. Brown and others; Wollondilly and Cox’s rivers, A. Cunningham ; 
New England, F, Mueller. 


_ Victoria. Shady banks of rivers, creeks, and rivulets, and fissures of rocks to the 
highest summits of the Australian Alps, 7. Mueller. 
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Var. angustifolia. Leayes quite entire, lincar-oblong or linear-cuueate, obtuse, and not 
more than 1 in. long. Flowers almost sessile, the dorsal seale of the anthers broadly ob- 
ovate. Tn all the flowers I have examined, both the anthers and the style appear to be per- 
feet—Z, angustifolia, R. Br, in DC, Prod. i. 815; Hook. f. Fl. Tasm. i. 27. 

Tasmania. Northern parts of the island. Port Dalrymple, 2. Brown ; Launceston 
and summits of the Western Mountains to 8000-4000 ft., Arthur’s Lakes, and Vale of Belvoir, 
Gunn, J. D. Hooker, ¥rom the examination of numerous specimens, wild as well as culti- 
vated, I had retained this form as a distinct species ; but as F. Mueller assures me that in 
cultivation it passes into the normal form, I have followed him in uniting it with JZ. dentata 
as a variety only. 


Orver XI. BIXINEA. 


Flowers regular. Sepals 2 to 6, usually 4 or 5 and imbricate. Petals 
either none, or as many as the sepals, or indefinite, imbricate or contorted in 
the bud, deciduous. Stamens hypogynous or slightly perigynous, indefi- 
nite or yery rarely definite. Anthers 2-celled, opening by longitudinal slits or 
rarely by terminal pores. ‘Torus often bearing glands or a glandular disk. 
Ovary free, usually 1-celled, with 3 or more, rarely 2 or 1, parietal placentas. 
Styles or stigmas as many as placentas, free or united, Ovules 2 or more to 
each placenta, amphitropous or anatropous. Fruit succulent or dry, opening 
in valves, hearing the placentas in the middle, or indehiscent. Seeds usually 
few, with a copious and fleshy or rarely thin albumen. Embryo in the axis, 
straight or curved, the radicle next the hilum, the cotyledons usually broad. 
—Trees or shrubs, in one genus twiners. Leaves alternate, simple, and often 
toothed, or rarely palmately lobed or divided. Flowers axillary or terminal, 
solitary or in clusters, corymbs, racemes, or panicles. 

A considerable Order, dispersed over the tropical or warm regions both of ‘the old and the 
new world, Of the Australian genera, three are common to Asia and Africa, two of the 


three being also American. The species, however, are all endemic, as is also the fourth ano- 
malous genus. 


Anthers long, opening in terminal pores. Seeds curved. Trees 
or shrubs. Leaves digitate. Mowers large . . . . - 1, CoctitosrermuM. 
Anthers small, opening longitudinally, Seeds straight. Trees or 
shrubs. Leaves simple. lowers small. 
Sepals 4 to 6. Petals as many. Anthers with an appendage 2. Scororra. 
Sepals 4 to 6. Petals none. ‘Anthers without any appendage 8. Xyzosara, 
Authers long, opening longitudinally, Nmbryo very small. 
Stem twiuingy Leavessimple . . . . . . « + + + 4& SPREPTOTHAINUS, 


|. COCHLOSPERMUM, Kunth. 


Flowers hermaphrodite. Sepals 5, imbrieate, deciduous. Petals 5, large. 
Stamens numerous. Anthers oblong or linear, opening in terminal pores or 
very short fissures. Placentas 3 to 5, projecting more or less into the cavity 
of the ovary, with numerous ovules. Style simple. Capsule 8- to 5-valved, 
the membranous endocarp separating from the pericarp. Seeds kidney- 
shaped or spirally curved, covered with wool or bordered by long hairs.— 
Trees, shrubs, or rarely undershrubs, usually yielding a yellow juice. Leaves 
palmately lobed or divided. Racemes loose, few-flowered, in the upper axils 
or in terminal panicles. lowers large, yellow. 
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Besides the four following species, peculiar to Australia, there is 1] known from Southern 
Tndia, 2 from Afriea, and about 5 from South America, 


Calyx and inflorescence densely tomentose~. . 1. ©. Fraseri. 
Calyx and inflorescence glabrous or slightly glandular- ‘pubescent. 
Leaves tomentose, with short, rounded, obtuse lobes 2. C. heleroneurum. 
Leaves glabrous, with deep ovate-lanceolate or oblong lobes . 3. OC. Gillivrei. 
Leaves glabrous, divided to the ye into narrow-oblong, rede 
segments . 4. C. Gregorii. 


1. ©. Praseri, Planch, in “Hook. a Toe vi. 8307. Branches gla- 
brous. Leaves naka Flowers large, the racemes short, in a loose co- 
rymbose panicle, the branches tomentose. Pedicels about 4 in. long, densely 
tomentose-pubescent. Sepals broadly ovate, very obtuse, tomentose within 
and without, unequal, the inner larger ones about in. long, Anthers about 
14 lines long, 

WNW. Australia. Melville Island, Maser. 

In the absence of the leaves it would have been impossible to distinguish this species from 
the East Indian C. gossypium, but that the anthers are considerably shorter, which may lead 
one to suppose there may be other differences, 


2. ©. heteroneurum, 7. Mucll. Herb, Young branches pubescent. 
Leaves nearly orbicular, cordate at the base, attaining 4 or 5 in. diameter, 
shortly divided into 5 to 9 broad, rounded, very obtuse, and ecrenate lobes, 
tomentose-pubescent when young, nearly glabrous except the principal 
nerves when old, on petioles of 2 to 3 in. Panicle loose and many-flowered, 
glabrous, except a slight glandular pubescence on the pedicels and at the base 
of the calyx. Flowers not so large as in C. Fraseri, on pedicels not ex- 
ceeding 7 in., but lengthening to 1 in. after flowering. Sepals very unequal, 
quite glabrous, except at the base, with very thin edges, the inner ones about 
$ in. long and very broad. Anthers as in C. Fraseri. Ovules exceedingly 
numerous, on 5 parietal placentas partially projecting into the cavity of the 
ovary. Young capsule slightly tomentose. 

W. Australia. Victoria river, F. Mueller, Wickham. 


3. C. Gillivreei, Benth. The specimens are perfectly glabrous, except 
a yery slight pubescence on the bprettalies of the panicle and pedicels, 
Leaves palmately divided to within } or 4 in. of the base, into 5 or 7 ovate- 
lanceolate or oblong-acuminate slightly toothed lobes, of which the central 
largest ones are usually 2 to din. long, the 2 outermost short and very acumi- 
nate. Panicles short and loose. Flowers as in 0. heteroneurum, or the se- 
pals rather larger. Capsule oboyoid-oblong, rarely 3 in. long, truncate at 
the top, and very much depressed in the centre. ‘Seeds enyeloped in a very 
deciduous wool. 


Queensland. Lizard Island, off the N.B. coast, M°Gillivray; Burdekin river, J. 
Mueller ; Port Denison, Fitzalan. 


4, C. Gregorii, 7. Muell. Fragm.i, 71. A copall tree, quite glabrous, 
except a very slight glandular pubescence on the branches of the inflorescence 
and pedicels. Leaves pedately divided to the base into about 7 narrow-lau- 
ceolate entire segments, the central ones 2 to 8 in. long, the common petiole 
3 to6 in. Panicles apparently short and not much divided, or reduced to a 
single raceme. Pedicels about 4 in. Jong. Sepals and petals as in the last 
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2 species. Style filiform, slightly thickened towards the top. Outer sta- 
mens, as in all the other species, on longer filaments than the inner ones, but 
the difference is rather more decided in this species. Placentas 5. Fruit 
not seen. 

N. Australia. Rocky barren hills in the S.E. part of Arnhem’s Land, 7. Mueller. 


The frnit described by F'. Mueller from Burdekin specimens appears to belong to the C. Gil- 
“vrei, which has a very different foliage. 


2. SCOLOPIA, Schreb. 
(Phoberos, Zowr.) 


Flowers hermaphrodite. Sepals 4 to 6, slightly imbricate when very 
young, but open long before flowering. Petals as many and nearly similar. 
Stamens indefinite, inserted on the thickened torus, with or without glands. 
Anthers short, the connective terminating in a thick process. Ovary with 3 
or 4 placentas and few ovules. Style filiform, with an entire or lobed stigma. 
Fruit a berry. Seeds 2 to 4, with a hard testa. Cotyledons leafy.—Trees 
often armed with axillary spines. Leaves simple, with pinnate veins, entire 
or toothed. Flowers small, in axillary racemes. 

The genus is dispersed over southern and eastern Africa and tropical Asia. The Austra- 
lian species is endemic. 

1. S. Brownii, 7. Mucli. Fragm. iti. 11. Perfectly glabrous in all its 
parts. Leaves from ovate to oblong-lanceolate, mostly acuminate, obtuse or 
almost acute, rarely rounded at the top, 1} to 3 in. long, always narrowed 
into a petiole of 3 to 4 lines, entire or slightly undulate-toothed, rather thick 
and smooth, obscurely triplinerved, but all the veins less conspicuous than in 
most species, either without glands or with 2 or 3 marginal glands under- 
neath. Racemes short and axillary or forming a terminal panicle of 1 to 2 
in. Pedicels 2 to 8 lines. Calyx 4-cleft, smaller than in S. crenata, appa- 
rently persistent. Petals 4, rather longer than the calyx, deciduous. Sta- 
mens numerous, with slender filaments, surrounded by a ring of glands, either 
distinct and shortly club-shaped or irregularly connate. Anthers small, the 
process of the connective glabrous and usually as long as the cells. Pla- 
centas 3, with about 4 ovules to each. Stigma slightly 3-lobed. 

Queensland. Cape York, M‘Gillivray. 


N.S. Wales. Hunter’s River, A. W. Scott ; Clarence river, Wilcox ; UWawara, Herb, 
Mueller. 


This species has much the foliage of some forms of the Indian C. crenata, but is readily 
known by the/glands of the disk. 


3. XYLOSMA, Forst. 


Flowers dicwcious. Sepals 4 or 5, small, imbricate. Petals none. Male 
fl. : Stamens indefinite, often surrounded by a glandular disk ; anthers short, 
without appendage. Female fl.: Ovary inserted on an annular disk, with 2 
or rarely more placentas, and 2 or few ovules to each; style entire or di- 
vided, with dilated stigmas, or rarely stigma sessile. Berry small, indehis- 
cent. Seeds 2 to 8, with a smooth crustaceous testa. Cotyledons broad.— 
Trees, often thorny. Leaves toothed or rarely quite entire, Flowers small, 
axillary, clustered, or shortly racemose. 
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A genus widely dispersed over the tropical and subtropical regions of the new and the old 
world. The only Australian species is endemic. ’ 

1. %. ovatum, Benth. Glabrous in allits parts, the branches short and 
slender, rough with lenticels, and, in our specimens, without thorns, Leaves 
mostly ovate, obtuse, about 1} in. long, quite entire, narrowed into a very 
short petiole, thinly coriaceous, with numerous fine reticulate veins; a few 
lower leaves short and almost orbicular, and the upper ones narrow. Male fl. 
not seen. Female fl. very small, 5 or 6 together in very short axillary racemes. 
Pedicels about 1 line long, in the axils of small, ovate, ciliate bracts. Sepals 
4, orbicular, ciliate, about 4 line long. Disk deeply lobed or divided. Ovary 
ovoid, conical, but scarcely tapering into a distinct style, with a broad, thick, 
slightly 2-lobed stigma. Placentas 2, very prominent, forming a complete 
dissepiment above the insertion of the ovules, but far from meeting below. 
Ovules 2 to each placenta. 

Queensland. N,. coast, A. Cunningham. 

‘This appears to come nearest to X, orbiculatum, Forst., which, judging from Fiji Island 
specimens, has a similar almost sessile stigma, buat its leaves are much larger and broader, 


and the ovary has 3 placentas, a 3-lobed stigma, and more than two ovules to each pla- 
centa, 


4? STREPTOTHAMNUS, F. Muell. 


Flowers hermaphrodite. Sepals 5, imbricate. Petals 5, much longer than 
the sepals. Stamens indefinite. Anthers oblong-linear, tipped by a small 
point, the cells opening longitudinally. Ovary with parietal placentas and 
numerous ovules; style filiform, with a peltate entire stigma. Fruit a berry. 
Seeds several, with a hard testa. Embryo very small, at the base of a copious 
albumen.—Glabrous twiners. Leaves alternate, petiolate, entire, 3-nerved. 
Peduneles axillary, 1-flowered. 

The genus is limited to Australia, It differs from all Bivinee, and approaches Pitio- 
sporee in its climbing habit and very small embryo, whilst the floral characters bring it 
uearer to the tribe Oncobee of Bixinee, ‘The specimens I have seen have so very few 
flowers com I have been unable to dissect any mysel, and have taken the characters from 
FP. Mueller. 


Leaves green on both sides. Disk none . . . . . + » « « « « 1. & Moorei. 
Leaves pale or whitish underneath, Disk toothed. . . «© . . . 5 2 & Beekleri, 

1. S. Moorei, /. Muell. Fragm. iii. 28. A perfectly glabrous twiner. 
Leaves broadly ovate or obscurely cordate, acute or shortly acuminate, 2 to 3 
in. long, quite entire, 8-nerved from the base, scarcely paler underneath than 
above, on petioles of 3 to lin. Pedicels about as long as the petioles, 1- 
flowered. Sepals broad, about 1 line long, persistent. Petals 2 or 3 times 
as long, rather broad. Stamens very numerous ; filaments shorter than the 
anthers. Berry nearly 1 in. long. Seeds ovoid-globular, about 14 line dia- 
meter, embedded in pulp. 

N.S. Wales. Clarence river, C. Moore. 

2. S. Beckleri, /. Muell. Fragm. iii. 28. Closely resembles the last 
species, but differs in the rather more acuminate leaves, paler underneath, a 
deciduous calyx, the ovary surrounded by a several-toothed disk, a rather 
Jonger style, and a more ovoid berry, with smaller seeds. lowers unknown. 

N.S. Wales. Clarence and Hastings rivers, Bechler. 
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Orpvrr XII. PITTOSPORE. 


Flowers hermaphrodite, regular or oblique. Sepals 5, distinct and imbri- 
cate, or rarely connate at the base. Petals 5, imbricate, the claws or narrowed 
base usually erect and connivent or cohering in a tube, rarely spreading 
from the base. Stamens 5, hypogynous, free, alternating with the petals. 
Torus small, rarely produced into a short gynophore, sometimes bearing 5 
glands. Ovary 1-celled, with 2 or rarely 3 to 5 parietal placentas, or 
divided into cells by the protrusion of the placentas, which often unite 
in the axis, at least after flowering. Style simple, with an entire, small, 
capitate, or dilated stigma. Ovules several, superposed in 2 rows on each 
placenta, horizontal. Fruit either a capsule opening loculicidally, the valves 
sometimes splitting also septicidally, or succulent and indehiscent. Seeds 
several or rarely solitary in each cell, dry or enveloped in pulp, with a thin 
testa, smooth or rarely muricate, and a hard albumen. Embryo very small, 
in a cavity of the albumen next the hilum.—Tvees, erect shrubs, or under- 
shrubs, with flexuose, decumbent, or twining branches. Leaves alternate, 
entire, toothed, or rarely lobed, without stipules. Flowers white, blue, yellow, 
or rarely reddish, terminal or axillary, solitary and nodding, or in short ra- 
cemes, or corymbose panicles. 

With the exception of Pittosporum itself, the genera are all limited to Australia, 


* Anthers ovate or oblong. Capsule dehiscent. Petals (except in Bursaria) erect 
at the base. 
Trees or erect shrubs. Petals erect at the base. Capsule thick or 
coriaceous. Seeds several. 
Seeds thick, not winged. lowers usually small. . . . . . J. Pirrosporum. 
Seeds flat, horizontal, winged. lowers large, yellow . . . . 2. Hymenosrorum. 
Erect shrubs, often prickly. Petals small, spreading from the base. 
Capsule thin, small, and flat. Seeds 1 or 2 in each cell, vertical, 
LACS eee” hae TW PELE OE 3. Bursarra, 
Undershrubs or twiners. Petals erect at the base. Capsule mem- 
branous or thinly coriaceous. Seeds thick or horizontal . . 4. Marrantius. 
** Anthers ovate or oblong. Berry indehiscent. Petals erect at the base. 
Prickly shrub, with small leaves and small sessile solitary flowers. 


MDCT DOMINATOR Sie Le Aes ek ah, deat eee Oa TE RIOBAIIES 
Undershrubs or twiners. Flowers pedunculate. Berry ovoid or 
Cue re eee mete Omen ers i AR Gy oe” 8S Ri emreeal 


#* Anthers linear, or longer than the filaments. Petals spreading from the base, or 
nearly so. Undershrubs or twiners. 


Fruit a berry. 
Anthers distant, recurved or revolute, opening longitudinally . . 7. Pronaya. 
Anthers connivent round the style, opening inwards. . . . . 8, Sonnya. 

Fruit dehiscent. Anthers turned to one side, opening in terminal 

g PORE en 8 Fe ee ee ees brie | sy A. Comb erens, 


1. PITTOSPORUM, Banks. 


Petals usually connivent or cohering in a tube at their base or above the 
middle. Anthers ovate-oblong. Ovary sessile or shortly stipitate, incompletely, 
or almost completely 2-celled, or rarely 3- to 5-celled ; style short. Capsule 
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globose, ovate or obovate, often laterally compressed ; the valves coriaceous or 
thick and hard, bearing the placentas along their centre. Seeds thick-or glo- 
bular, not winged, often enveloped ina viscous liquor.—Shrubs or trees, gla- 
brous, or rarely tomentose. Leaves usually evergreen, entire or minutely 
toothed, the upper ones frequently collected into a false whorl. Flowers not 
large, axillary or terminal, solitary or in close corymbose panicles. 


A large genus, dispersed over the warmer regions of Africa, Asia, the Pacific islands, and 
New Zealand. The Australian species are all endemi¢ excepting one which is common to 
eastern tropical Asia and the eastern Archipelago. : 


Flowers numerous, small, in compound terminal corymbs, with the 
lower branches axillary. 
Leaves ovate-rhomboid, toothed. Sepals obtuse . . . . . 1, P.rhombifolium. 
Leaves from obovate to oblong or lanceolate, quite entire. 
Sepals subulate or subulate-pointed. 
Young leaves and inflorescence rusty-tomentose . 
Pantrhepoiy! . utile ines.a bee gin. 
Peduncles all terminal, clustered, short, each bearing a short simple 
cyme or umbel. 
Glabrous, or the young shoots and inflorescence very slightly 
‘pubescent. Flowers about Zin.long. . . ....., 
Young shoots and inflorescence rusty-tomentose or hirsute. 
Flowers about 4 in. Capsule $in., very rough. . . . . 4. P. revolutum. 
Flowers 3 to 4 lines. Capsule under 4 in. 
Leaves on long petioles, ovate to oblong-lanceolate. To- 


5. P. ferrugineum. 
2. P. melanospermum, 


3. P. undulatum. 


mentum short andcrisp. . . . 2 6 1 4 ss BP. ferrugineum. 
Leaves nearly sessile, oblong-lanceolate. Tomentum almost 
hirsute . A 


ee eee ee eee Me ae 
Pedicels axillary, solitary or clustered, 1-flowered, the uppermost 
sometimes in a terminal cluster. 
Leaves glabrous, flat. Flowers yellow . ree = 
Leaves revolute on the margins, glabrous above, tomentose or 
silky underneath. Flowers purple and yellow . . . . . 
Doubtful species, Leaves very small. Flowers terminal, 1 line 
ace sala i RR NE Se SRE Sn er wader sere Hr 


7. P. phillyraoides. 
8. P. bicolor, 


9. P. parviflorum. 


1. P. rhombifolium, 4. Cunn. in Hook. Ic. Pl. t. 621. A tree, attain- 
ing, according to A. Cunningham, 60 to 80 ft., glabrous in all its parts. 
Leaves rhomboid-oval or rarely broadly oblong-lanceolate, mostly 8 to 4 in. 
long, coarsely and irregularly toothed from the middle wpwards, narrowed 
into a petiole of } to 1 in., coriaceous and shining, but with the pinnate and 
netted veins prominent on both sides. Flower white, numerous, and rather 
small, in a dense terminal compound corymb, the branches sometimes minutely 
glandular. Sepals obtuse, rather more than 1 line. Petals oblong, about 3 
lines long, spreading from below the middle. Ovary shortly stipitate, the 
thick placentas nearly meeting, each bearing about 12 to 14 ovules. Capsule 
more or less obliquely pear-shaped, or almost globular, usually about 3 lines 
long, and ripening 2 or 3 black seeds. 

Queensland. Wide Bay, Bidwill; forests on the Brisbane river; 4. Cunningham ; 


Araucaria range, between Brisbane and Dawson rivers and edge of the Killarney scrub, 
near Warwick, F. Mueller. 


W.S. Wales. Clarence river. Herb, F. Mueller. 


This has some general affinity, especially in inflorescence, with the Hast Indian P. flori- 
bundum, W. and Arn., but is quite distinct both in foliage and flowers. 
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2, P. melanospermum, /’. Muell. Fragm.i. 70. A small tree, quite 
glabrous, or with a scanty minute glandular pubescence on the inflorescence. 
Leaves from obovate to oblong or even lanceolate, shortly acuminate, mucro- 
nate or obtuse, 2 to 4 in. long, entire and flat or slightly undulate on the 
margin, narrowed into a petiole of 4 to 5 lines, coriaceous, but not shining, 
of a pale hue and prominently veined. Corymbs compound, terminal, many- 
flowered, but shorter than the last leaves. Flowers small, the sepals subulate 
or lanceolate-subulate, the petals 3 or scarcely 4 lines long, spreading from 
about the middle. Ovary shortly stipitate, with 10 to 12 ovules to each pla- 
centa. Capsule obliquely globular or pear-shaped, somewhat compressed, 
with few or sometimes a single black seed. 

_N. Australia. York Sound, A. Cunningham; low rocky hills between Victoria 
‘iver and ihe Gulf of Carpentaria, J’, Mueller. 

Queensland. Keppel Bay and several points of the N.B. coast, R. Brown. 

There is one specimen, in the Hookerian herbarium, from A. Cunningham, marked 
Hunter’s River; but it is not in any other of the numerous collections we have from that 
logality, nor from any other station in N. S. Wales. 


Var, (°) dateralis. Corymbs usually lateral. York Sound, 4. Cunningham ; Whitsunday 
Island, Henne. 


3. P. undulatum, Vent. Hort. Cels. t. 76. A tree, attaining in favour- 
able situations 40 ft., or according to M‘Arthur, 60 to 90 ft., although in 
arren exposed localities it remains a shrub, quite glabrous, except a slight 
appressed pubescence on the young shoots and inflorescence. Leayes from 
oval-oblong to lanceolate, mostly 3 to 6 in. long and acuminate, flat or un- 
ulate on the margin, narrowed into a petiole of 4 to 7 in., coriaceous and 
Shining, with the veins little conspicuous ; the upper ones often almost whorled. 
eduncles several, in terminal clusters, much shorter than the leaves, mostly 
earing a simple eyme or wnbel of 8 or 4 rather large white flowers, and one 
or two often 1-flowered. Sepals lanceolate, acuminate, often connate at the 
base. Petals 5 to 6 lines long, spreading from the middle. Ovary almost 
Sessile, hairy, the 2 placentas united at the base, each bearing numerous 
ovules, Capsule nearly globular, rarely attaining 4 in., smooth, with thick 
Corlaceous valves and numerous seeds.—D0O. Prod. i. 846; Andr. Bot, Rep. 
t. 383; Bot. Reg, t. 16; F. Mucll, Pl. Vict. i. 71 and 224, 

N.S. Wales. Common about Port Jackson, R. Brown, Sieber, n. 221 and others ; 
northward to Hastings river, Bechler ; southward to Mawara, M‘Arthur, and Twofold 
Bay, F. Mueller. 

ictoria. Banks of rivers in humid forest districts, or rocky places about Western 
Port, Buchan, Tambo, Broadribb, and Snowy rivers, F. Mueller. 


4. P. revolutum, dit. Hort. Kew. ed. 2, ii. 27. A tall shrub, the 
young shoots tomentose. Leaves ovate-clliptical or elliptical-oblong, shortly 
acuminate, 2 to 4 in. long, scarcely undulate, narrowed into a petiole, usually 
Very short, but sometimes near 4 in., coriaceous, glabrous above when full 
grown, elothed underneath with a loose rusty tomentum easily rubbed off, the 
Upper ones often almost whorled. Peduncles terminal, few or solitary, usually 

€curved, bearing sometimes a single, rather large flower, but more frequently 
a short dense ovate or corymbose raceme. Sepals lanccolate-subulate. Petals 
Nearly } in. long, often united to above the middle, shortly spreading or re- 
curved at the top, Ovary very hirsute, with very numerous ovules to each 
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placenta; stigma peltate. Capsule $ to $ in. long, the hard almost woody 
valves rough outside. Seeds numerous, red or brown.—DC. Prod. i. 846 ; 
Bot. Reg. t. 186; F. Muell. Pl. Vict. i, 224; P. fulvum, Rudge in Trans. 
Linn. Soc. x. 298, t. 20; DO. 1.¢.; Sweet, Fl. Austral. t. 25 ; P. tomentosum, 
Bonpl. Jard. Malm. 56, t. 21; Sweet, Fl. Austral. t. 33; DC. l.c.; P. hir- 

sutum, Link, according to Putterl. Syn. Pittosp. 9. . 

Queensland. Moreton Bay, Mitzalan; Brisbane river, A. Cunningham. 

N.S. Wales. Port Jackson to the Blue Mountains, 2. Brown, A. Cunningham, and 
others ; northward to Hastings and Clarence river, Bechler ; southward to Twofold Bay, 
F. Muelter. 

Victoria. Ridges on the S.H. boundary of Gipps’ Land, F. Mueller. 

Tn one specimen in the Hookerian herbarium, perhaps in an abnormal condition, the 
flowers are in shortly pedunculate wnbels, both axillary and terminal. 


5. P. ferrugineum, it. Hort. Kew. ed. 2, ii. 27. A tree, flowering 
sometimes as a shrub, but attaining a height of 50 to 60 ft., the young shoots 
thickly clothed with a loose rusty tomentum which soon wears off. Leaves 
from obovate or ovate, and obtuse or searcely acuminate, to oblong or almost 
lanceolate, acuminate, and 3 to 4 in. long, quite entire, narrowed into a 
petiole of 4 to $ in., rusty tomentose on both sides when very young, but 
glabrous above, or on both sides when full grown. Veduneles terminal, 
usually clustered several together above the last leaves, each one bearing a 
cluster or umbel of rather small flowers, but sometimes the common peduncle 
grows out and the inflorescence becomes a thyrsoid or pyramidal panicle, not 
a corymb, as in P. melanospermum. Sepals lanceolate or lanceolate-subulate. 
Petals narrow, about 3 lines long, spreading only above the middle. Ovary 
villous, with 12 to 16 ovules to each placenta, Capsule sessile, nearly glo- 
bular, scarcely 4 lines broad, ripening usually 3 or 4 black seeds —DC, Prod. 
i. 346; Bot. Mag. 6, 2075; P. tinifolium (linifolium by an error of the 
press), A, Cunn. in Ann. Nat. Hist. ser. 1, iv. 109; P. ovatifolium, ¥. Muell. 
Fragm. ii, 78. 

Queensland. Moist rocky places, Endeavour river, and Percy Islands, A. Cunning- 
ham ; Frankland Islands, I Gilhivray ; dry ridges of Albany Island, F. Mueller. 

Extends over the Malayan peninsula and adjoining islands, and the Philippines. ‘The 
Australian specimens have rather larger flowers and narrower-pointed sepals than the com- 
mon Malayan form ; but in this respect the Malacca specimens are very variable, some of 
them precisely resembling some of the Australian ones; and I have never seen them so 
obtuse as figured in the ‘ Botanical Magazine,’ even on old specimens preserved from the 
cultivated shrubs from whence the figure was taken. 


6. P. rubiginosum, 4. Cunn.in. dun. Nat. Hist. ser. 1,iv.108. Branches, 
petioles, and inflorescence densely clothed with a rust-coloured tomentum, 
consisting of much more spreading hairs than in P. ferrugineum. Leaves 
almost whorled, oblong-lanceolate, acutely acuminate, 5 to 6 in. long, entire 
or slightly sinuate-toothed, narrowed at the base, but almost sessile, herba- 
ceous, glabrous above, softly pubescent underneath. Peduncles in our speci- 
mens solitary, terminal, 3 to 1 in. long, bearing an umbel of several flowers 
very similar to those of P. ferrugineum. Fruit unknown. 

Queensland. ast side of Mount Cook, near Endeavour river, A. Cunningham. 


7. P. phillyreoides, DC. Prod. i. 347. A smail graceful tree or 
slender shrub, quite glabrous in all its parts. Leaves usually oblong- or 
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linear-lanceolate, with a small hooked point, 2 to 4 in. long, quite entire, 
narrowed into a petiole, thick coriaceous and indistinctly veined, but in 
some forms short and broadly oblong, in others long and narrow. Pe- 
dicels axillary, solitary or in sessile or shortly pedunculate clusters or um- 
bels, or the uppermost forming a terminal cluster. Flowers yellow, usually 
about 4 lines long, often diccious, the females rather larger and fewer 
together than the males. Sepals short and very obtuse. Petals united to 
the middle or still higher, spreading at the top. Ovary pubescent, almost 
completely 2-celled, with 6 to 8 ovules in each cell. Fruit ovate or round- 
cordate, much compressed, quite smooth, varying from 4 to 9 lines in length, 
but usually about 4 in. Seeds few, dark or orange-red.—Putterl. in Pl. 
Preiss. i. 192; F. Muell. Pl. Vict. i. 72; P. angustifolinm, Lodd. Bot. Cab. 
t. 1859; P. longifolium and P. Roéanum, Putterl, Syn. Pittosp. 15, 16; 
P. ligustrifolium, A. Cunn. in Putterl. 1. c. 16, and in Ann. Nat. Hist. ser. 1, 
iv. 110; Putterl. in Pl. Preiss. i. 190; P. olewfolinm, A. Cimn. in Putterl. 
Syn, Pittosp. 17; P. acacioides, A. Cunn, in Ann. Nat. Hist. ser. 1, iv. 109; 
P. salicinum, Lindl. in Mitch, Trop. Austr. 97; P. lanceolatum, A. Cunn. in 
Mitch. 1. c, 272 and 291. 

N. Australia. Upper Victoria river and Sturt’s Creek, 7. Mueller. 

Queensland. Brigalow scrub, Mitchell ; and Burdekin river, Warwick, FP, Mueller. 

N.S.'Wales. Narran river and N.W. interior, Mitchel ; generally dispersed oyer 
the interior, 4. Cunningham. 


Victoria. Sandy, barren, or stony declivities and plains dispersed through the desert, 
F., Mueller. 


S. Australia. On the coast, 2. Brown ; Kangaroo Island, round Spencer’s Gulf and 
other localities, 7. Mueller. 

W. Australia. Swan River, Drummond, Preiss, n. 1297 ; Rottenest Island, A. Cun- 
ningham, Preiss; Dirk Hartog Island, A. Cunningham; Murchison river, Oldfield ; 
Abrolhos island, Bynoe, Moore in Herb. Preiss. n. 1294. 

This species, apparently spread over the whole desert country of Australia, cannot be con- 
founded with any other, notwithstanding the variability of the proportions of its leaves, 
flowers, and fruit. In some of the western specimens the leaves are barely 2 inches long, 
and fully } inch wide, whilst in a large number of eastern and some western ones they attain 
4 or 5 inches in Jength with a breadth of only 2 or 3 lines. 


8. P. bicolor, Hook. Journ, Bot. i, 249. A small tree, attaining in 
some localities a height of 40 feet, remaining a bush in others, the young 
branches hoary or rusty, with a close tomentum. Leaves usually crowded, 
oblong, lanceolate or almost linear, obtuse or with a short recurved point, 
mostly 1 to 2 in. long, eutire, the margins much revolute, nearly sessile or on 
very short petioles, thick and coriaceous, glabrous above, tomentose or silky 
underneath. Pedicels from 2 or 3 lines to nearly 1 in. long, axillary, clus- 
tered or solitary, usually reflexed, the little bracts at their base numerous and 
conspicuous, the uppermost pedicels often in a terminal cluster, Sepals ob- 
long or lanceolate. Petals purple and yellow, 4 to 5 lines long, free or nearly 
So, spreading from above the middle. Ovary villous, with 10 or more ovules 
to each placenta. Capsule rounded, somewhat compressed, 4 to 5 lines 
broad, tomentose, the valves not very thick. Seeds usually rather numerous. 
—Hook. f. Fl. Tasm. i. 38; IF. Muell. Pl. Vict. i. 72; P. discolor, Regel, 
Gartenfl. i. 133, t. 15 ; P. Huegelianum, Putterl, in Endl. Nov, Stirp. Dec. 43 
(from the description given). 
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N.S. Wales? E. extratropical Australia, Huvege?. (1 have not secn the specimens.) 

Victoria. 'I'ree-fern gullies, from Wilson’s Promontory to the Delatite river, Dandenong 
ranges, and Mount Disappointment ; also ranges towards Cape Otway and Apollo Bay, and 
Mount Tambo, ascending to subalpine elevations, 7. Mueller. 


Tasmania. 2. Brown; throughout the island, abundant in damp ravines, ascending to 
4000 ft., J. D. Hooker, 


Doubtful. species. 


9. P. (?) parviflorum, Puiler/.in Pl. Preiss. i. 189. A glabrous erect 
shrub of 2 ft. Leaves obovate, 4 to 5 lines long, flat or concave, entire. 
Peduncles terminal, solitary or 2 together, scarcely 1 line long. Flowers 
scarcely 1 line long. Calyx already fallen from the specimens described. 
Petals 5, linear-lanceolate, terminated by a dot-like gland. Stamens not 
seen. Ovary 3-celled, the placentas meeting in the centre, but not united ; 
style filiform; ovules 6 to 10 in each cell. Ripe fruit not seen, 

W. Australia. Stony sterile places, York and Wicklow districts, Preiss, m, 1290. 


T have not seen the specimen, but from the description given I much doubt its belonging to 
the genus or even to the Order. 


2, HYMENOSPORUM, F. Muell. 


Petals connivent or cohering in a tube to above the middle. Anthers 
ovate-oblong, Ovary incompletely 2-celled; style short. Capsule ovate, 
compressed, with thick coriaceous valves. Seeds numerous, horizontally im- 
bricated, flat, reniform, surrounded by a membranous wing.—A shrub or tree, 
with the habit of Pitéosporum, from which it only differs in its large flowers 
and in its seeds. 

The genus is limited to a single species, endemic in Australia. 


1. H. flavum, #. Muell. Fragm.ii. 17. A handsome evergreen shrub 
or tree, glabrous, except a loose pubescence on the inflorescence, and some- 
times on the under side of the leaves. Leaves ovate-oblong or oblanceolate, 
acuminate, entire, from 3 to 5 or even 6 in. long, narrowed into a petiole of 
2 in. or more, the upper ones often almost vertieillate. Panicle terminal, 
loose, corymbose, often 6 to 8 in. diameter, with small linear or lanceolate 
bracts. Flowers large, yellow. Sepals oblong-lanceolate, 3 to 4 lines long. 
Petals silky-tomentose outside, the erect base or broad claws nearly 1 in., the 
spreading lamina nearly > in. long. Ovary linear, silky-tomentose, with 
numerous ovules, Capsule stipitate, much flattened, fully 1 in. long and nearly 
as broad. Seeds, including the wing, fully 4 lines broad.—Piltosporum 
Jflarum, Hook. Bot. Mag. t. 4799. 

Queensland. Wide Bay district, Bidwil/; Moreton Bay and Brisbane river, 7. Mueller + 
Ipswich, Vernet. 

N.S. Wales. Paterson’s River and Hunter’s River, R. Brown ; Port Stephens, A. 


Cunningham; Macleay river, Beckler ; Clarence river, Wilcox; Lake Macquarie, Leich- 
hardt, 


3. BURSARIA, Cav. 


Petals narrow, spreading from near the base. Anthers oyoid. Ovary in- 
completely 2-celled; style short. Capsule shortly stipitate, flat, broadly or- 
bicular, opening round the edge, with thinly coriaceous flat valves. Seeds 1 
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or 2 in each cell, flat, reniform, not winged.—Rigid, much branched shrubs 
or trees, often thorny. Leaves small, entire. Flowers small, in terminal 
panicles. Sepals very fugacious. 

. The genus is limited to the following one or perhaps two Australian species. 


1. B. spinosa, Cav. Jc. iv. 30, ¢. 350. A shrub or small tree, occa- 
sionally attaining the height of 40 ft., in the ordinary state glabrous, and 
when young very bushy, the smaller branches often reduced to short subulate 
thorns. Leaves very variable, most. frequently clustered, obovate, oblong or 
cuneate, obtuse, truncate or notched, 4 to ] in. long, narrowed at the base, 
and sometimes shortly petiolate, green on both sides; in luxuriant specimens 
they vary to oblong-lanceolate, 1 to 2 in. long; in a few others they have oc- 
casionally a few coarse teeth at the top; and in the var. izcana they are 
thicker, and white underneath with a silky tomentum. Flowers white, usually 
very numerous, in a broad, pyramidal, terminal panicle, arranged along its 
branches in short racemes, on pedicels of 1 to 3 lines; occasionally the pani- 
cles are reduced to short racemes or to 1 or 2 terminal flowers. Bracts minute 
and very fugacious. Sepals small, also falling off long before the petals open. 
Petals narrow, about 2 lines long. Capsule 3 to 4 lines or, in the var. incana, 
sometimes 5 lines broad.—DC. Prod. i. 8347; Bot. Mag. t. 1767; Hook. f. 
Fl. Tasm. i. 39; F. Muell. Pl. Vict. i. 74; Itea spinvsa, Andr. Bot. Rep. 
t. 314. 

N. Australia. About the Gulf of Carpentaria, rare, and only the var. tveana, FP. 
Mueller ; NE. coast, A. Cunningham. 

Queensland. Brisbane river, Moreton Bay, and near Warwick, 7. Ifueller. 

N.S. Wales. Common in all forest lands, 2. Brown, Sieber, n. 251, and others. 

Victoria. Common in all the lowlands as well as in the mountain districts, 7. Mueller. 

Tasmania. Abundant thronghout the island, J. D. Hooker. 

’ S. Australia. Extends westward at least to Streaky Bay, 7. Mueller. 

W. Australia. Champion Bay, Oldfield, only the var. incana, 

Var. (?) incana. Young shoots, inflorescence, and under side of the leaves white or hoary, 
with a soft and dense, or close and thin tomentum. In the original specimens the leaves are 
2 to 3 in. long, but they pass gradually, in other specimens, into small obovate or oblong 
ones. ‘They are, however, usually more robust, and the flowers, and especially the fruits, 
rather larger than in the normal B. spinosa.—B. incana, Lindl. in Mitch, Trop. Austr. 
224, This appears to be the move common variety in the tropical and subtropical regions, and 
the only one hitherto found in North or West Australia, It extends also southward to the 
desert tract on the Murray and Snowy rivers, in Victoria, I feel much hesitation in follow- 
ing I’, Mueller in uniting the two forms in one species. 

A third rather distinct variety, or perhaps a peculiar state of the common one, has very 
small leaves, numerous thorns, and only very few flowers, with longer and more permanent 


sepals. Very characteristic specimens were collected on the Glenelg river by Mr. Ro- 
bertson. 


4. MARIANTHUS, Hucg. 
(Calopetalum, Harv, ; Oncosporum, Pudéerl.; and Rhytidosporum, F. Muell.) 


Petals connivent at the base or above the middle, spreading at the top. 
Anthers oblong or ovate, shorter than the filaments. Ovary sessile or shorily 
stipitate, usually completely 2-celled, glabrous, except very rarely in M. lawi- 
florus. Capsule ovoid or oblong, turgid or slightly compressed, membranous 
or slightly coriaceous, the valves sometimes splitting septicidally. Seeds 
ovoid, reniform or globular.—Undershrubs, with procumbent, flexuose, or more 

I 2 
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frequently twining branches. Leaves entire, toothed, or the lower ones oc- 
casionally lobed. Flowers blue, white, or reddish, in terminal compact pani- 
cles, usually corymbose or almost umbellate, rarely solitary or apparently 
axillary from the extreme shortness of the floyvering branch. 


The genus is limited to Australia. It differs from Bi//ardiera solely in the capsular not 
baccate fruit, which is the cause of several species having been described in both genera when 
the fruit has not been seen. The petals are in general more spreading than in Billardiera, 
but MW. bignoniaceus has a tubular corolla, and the cymose Billardieras have the flowers of 
Marianthus. 


Serirs I, Procumbentes.— Branches short, procumbent or fleruose, not twining. 
Leaves crowded. Pedicels 1 to 3, terminal. Sepals very pointed. Petals spreading 
rom below the middle. Seeds ovoid-reniform, transverse, and laterally attached. 

Leaves small or heath-like, glabrous or hispid with a few sete. 

Flowering pedicels shorter than the leaves. Seeds much 


1 2 i ae ers a er NS am eS 
Flowering pedicels much longer than the leaves, Seeds nearly 
smooth. . - « 2 MM. microphyllus. 


Leaves broadly obovate, 4 in, or more, very haity, Seeds smooth 3. M, villosus. 


Series Il. Oncosporese.—Twiners. Leaves distinctly petiolate, ovate-lanceolate or 
lanceolate, very obtuse and cordate at the base. Sepals very acute or subulate. Petals 
various. Seeds globular, muricate (or tuberculate ?). 

Flowers small, in loose terminal racemes or corymbs. Petals 
spreading from below the middle. Seeds murieate. 

Hairs loose, rather rusty. Ovyules 3 or 4 in each cell. . , 4, M. granulatus. 

Hairs silky-white. Ovules numerous . . . . . . . . 5, WM, parviflorus. 
Flowers rather large, on axillary pedicels. Petals united in a tube 

above the middle. (Seeds tubereulate?) , , . . . . 6. ML. bignoniaceus. 


Serres 11]. Normales.—Twiners, or rarely branches short and flecuose, or nearly 
straight. Leaves sessile, or narrowed into a petiole. Sepals very acute or subulute, Pe- 
tals blue or white, usually connivent to the middle. Seeds (where known) smooth, nearly 
globular. 

Pedicels 1 to 8, sessile amongst the last leaves, or axillary. 
Leaves narrowed at the base. Ovary glabrous. : 
Pedicels slender, mostly above 4 in. Ovary distinctly stipitate 7. M. Drummondianus. 
Pedicels very short. Ovary scarcely contracted at the base . 8. M. tenuis, 
Flowers in terminal corymbs or short racemes, usually numerous, 
Upper leaves sessile, obtuse at the base. Corymb or raceme 
loose and few-flowered » . 2 . . . 1. 1. 1 4 . 9. M. lavxifiorus. 
Leaves narrowed into a petiole. Corymbs many-flowered. 
Flowers blue, often spotted. Sepals very hairy. . . . 10. M. cwruleo-punctatus. 
Flowers white. Sepals rigid, glabrous or slightly hairy, 
Leaves lanceolate or linear, Style long and subulate . 11, MZ. candidus. 
Leaves ovate or broadly lanceolate. Style short and 
thick, with a broad stigma. . . . . . « . . 12. M. floribundus. 


Serres IV, Pictse.—Twiners, or rarely branches short and fleruose. Leaves narrowed 
into a petiole. Sepals ovate or shortly lanceolate. Petals red or streaked with purple, 
very oblique, and connivent to the middle. Seeds (where known) smooth, 

Filaments dilated, at least at the base. ‘Twiners with red flowers. 

Filaments dilated at the base only . . . . . . . . . 13. M, erubescens. 

Filaments much dilated above the middle. . . . . . . 14, DV. ringens. 
Filaments scarcely flattened. Branches flexnose, or slightly 

twining. Flowers streaked, i 
Corymbs dense. Pedicels stout, 1] to2 lines . . . . . 15. M. Lineatus. 
Corymbs loose, few-flowered. Pedicels slender, 3 to 4 lines . 16. M. pictus. 
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1. M. procumbens, Bent/. A low, prostrate or suberect, much 
branched shrub, the branches sometimes flexuose and nearly 1 ft. long, but 
usually much shorter, glabrous or slightly pubescent. Leaves crowded and 
sessile, in the northern varieties usually linear or linear-cuneate, pointed, en- 
tire or rarely toothed at the top, 4 to 6 lines long, rigid, with recurved mar- 
gins ; in the southern forms usually shorter, more cuneate or even obovate or 
ovate, and often toothed. Flowers small, white or tinged with red, solitary 
or 2 or 3 together, terminal or appearing axillary from the shortness of the 
flowering shoots, the pedicels 1 to 2 lines long and always shorter than the 
leaves at the time of flowering, rather longer and recurved when in fruit. 
Sepals lanceolate-linear, very pointed. Petals about 3 lines long or smaller, 
spreading from below the middle. Filaments dilated to the middle. Ovules 
6 to 8 in each cell of the ovary, Style short. Capsule truncate, 3 lines 
broad, and not quite so long. Seeds usually 3 or 4 in each cell, ovoid-reni- 
form, transverse and laterally attached, deeply wrinkled.—Pittosporum pro- 
cumbens and P. nanum, Wook, Comp. Bot. Mag. 1.275 ; Bursaria procumbens, 
Putter). Syn. Pittosp. 20; Hook. f. Fl. Tasm. i. 39; 2B. diosmoides, Putter]. 
l.c. (from the description, I have not seen Sieber’s n. 554); B. Sluartiana, 
Klatt, in Linnea, xxviii. 568; Rhytidospurum procumbens, F. Muell. 1st 
Gen, Rep. 10; PL Vict. i. 75; Campylanthera ericoides, Lindl. in Mitch. 
Three Exped. ii. 277. 

N.S. Wales. Frequent about Port Jackson and in the Blue Mountains, 4. avd R. 
Cunningham, and others ; extending northward to Clarence river, Bechler, and southward to 
Twofold Bay, 2’. Mueller. 

Victoria. Barren forest ridges and heath ground, not generally common although no- 
ticed in many localities, more frequent in the eastern part of Gipps’ Land, 7. Mueller. 

Tasmania. Common in sandy places throughout the island, J. D. Hooker. 


2. M. microphyllus, Benth. abit of the smaller shorter-leaved 
forms of M. procumbens. Stems apparently procumbent, branched, under 6 
in. long, more or less hirsute. Leaves crowded, from obovate to oblong, ob- 
tuse, rarely 2 lines long, the margins recurved, all entire in our specimens. 
Pedicels solitary, terminal, about 3 lines long when in flower, and 3 in. when 
In fruit, and always several times longer than the last leaves. Flowers larger 
and appareutly darker-coloured than in WZ. procumbens. Petals about 4 lines 
ong, spreading from a little below the middle. Filaments very slightly 
dilated. Ovules at least 12 to each cell of the ovary. Style rather long. 
Capsule 3 lines long and not quite so broad. Seeds numerous, smooth or 
Searcely wrinkled, but not quite ripe in our specimen.— Oxcosporum microphyl- 
Jum, Ture. in Bull. Mose. 18544, ii. 365; Marianthus rhytidosporus, F. Muell. 
Fragm. ii, 145. 

W. Australia, Drummond, 5th Coll. n. 242; also Herb. Mueller, 


3. M. villosus, Benth. Apparently a low procumbent shrub, with 
sbort, slightly flexuose, very hispid branches. Leaves rather crowded, 
broadly obovate, 3 to near # in. long, usually coarsely toothed, narrowed into 
a short petiole, softly villous on both sides, or becoming almost glabrous above 
when old. Pedicels terminal or on very short side-branches, solitary or 2 or 
3 together, very short at first, and not 2 lines long when in fruit. Petals and 
Stamens not seeu. Ovary glabrous, with a long style. Capsule about 4 lines 
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long and 3 broad, with about 5 seeds in each cell, ovoid-reniform, horizontal, 
and laterally attached, as in AZ, procumbens, but not wrinkled.— Oncosporum 
villosum, Turez. in Bull. Mose. 1854, ii. 365 ? 


W. Australia, Drummond, Coll. 1848, n. 176. 


4. M. granulatus, Ben/i. A very slender twiner, the young shoots 
and leaves loosely clothed with long, soft, spreading hairs, becoming at length 
glabrous. Leayes distinetly petiolate, ovate-lanceolate or oval-oblong, acute 
or obtuse, entire, and always obtuse at the base, the larger ones above 1 in. 
long, those of the side-branches smaller, of a thin texture. Flowers small, 
8 to 5 together, in slender racemes or cymes, on filiform pedicels of 4 to 6 
lines. Sepals subulate-lanceolate, with long spreading hairs. Petals about 
2 lines. Anthers very small, Ovary glabrous, with a subulate style; ovules 
3 or 4 in each cell, Capsules nearly orbicular, turgid, membranous, glabrous, 
about 3 lines long. Seeds globular, strongly muricate.—Oncosporum granu- 
latum, Turez. in Bull. Mose. 1854, ii. 366. 


W. Australia, Drvmmond, Coll. 1845, n. 210. 


5. M. parviflorus, /. Muell. Frogm. ii. 144. Very near M. granulatus, 
but not quite so slender, the young shoots silky-white, with long soft hairs. 
Leaves distinctly petiolate, ovate-lanceolate or almost cordate-ovate, acute or 
obtuse, the larger ones above 1 in. long, entire, softly hairy, with a very silky 
margin. lowers several, in short terminal or leaf-opposed racemes or co- 
rymbs, not much longer than the leaves, on pedicels of 2 to 4 or rarely 6 
hnes. Flowers of Md. granulatus or rather longer, the petals often 3 lines 
long. Ovary longer, glabrous, with a short style, and 10 to 12 ovules in 
each cell. Capsules very turgid, about 2 lines long, Seeds several, globular, 
muricate, 


W, Australia. Plantagenet, Stirling, and Perongerup ranges, Marwell. 


6. M. bignoniaceus, 7. Muell. in Trans. Phil. Soc. Vict. i. 6, and Pl. 
Viet. i. 77, ¢. 10. A very slender twiner, the young shoots silky-white, but 
soon becoming glabrous. Leaves distinetly petiolate, from ovate to oblong or 
lanceolate, with a rounded or cordate base, obtuse or acute, quite entire, 
usually # to 13 in. long, but same of the larger ones above 2 in. Pedicels 
terminal or from the abortion of the flowering branches, axillary, solitary or 
2 or 3 together, filiform, 2 or 3 lines long. Flowers pendulous, of a yellowish 
or orange colour, % to nearly 1 in. long. Sepals small, lanceolate-subulate. 
Petals united in a tube to far above the middle and only spreading at the 
top, but soon separating at the base also. Anthers small, Ovary silky- 
villous, with a very long subulate style, and 6 to 8 ovules to each cell. Cap- 
sule oblong, turgid. Seeds globular and apparently tubereulate, but I have 
not seen them in a good state. 

Victoria. Shady rivulets, springs, and cataracts, and fissures of irrigated rocks, Serra 
and Victoria ranges, and in the Grampians, F. Mueller, 

S. Australia. Shady banks of the Onkaparinga and Mount Lofty ranges, ascending 
to 5000 ft., F. Mueller. 

‘The inflorescence and shape of the flowers are much more those of the majority of Billar- 
dieras than of Mariaathus, but the frnit is capsular. It is not Billardiera latifolia, 
Putterl., referred to it by Klatt, in Linea, xxviii. 570. 
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7. M. Drummondianus, Benth. A slender twiner, the young shoots 
and leaves clothed with long, spreading, very soft, and rather rusty hairs, or 
rarely glabrous. Leaves from obovate to oblong-lanceolate, mostly acute or with 
a sinall recurved point, 4 to Lin. long, coarsely toothed or almost entire, sessile 
or narrowed into a very short petiole, the lowest ones sometimes deeply cut. 
Pedicels terminal, 1 to 3 together, filiform, hairy, } to 4 in. long. Sepals 
lanceolate-subulate, hairy. Petals about } in. long, spreading above the 
middle. Ovary stipitate, glabrous, with a slender style and 3 to 6 ovules in 
each cell. Capsule ovoid, very turgid, nearly 4 in. long. Seeds small, glo- 
bular, smooth.—Ouxcosporum Drummondianum, Putterl. in Pl. Preiss. i. 194. 

‘W. Australia. Gravelly places, Swan River, Preiss, n. 1288, Drummond, 1st Coil. ; 
Gordon river and Tronstone hills, Tone river, Oldfield ; 8.W. interior, Maxwell (the speci- 
men almost completely glabrous). 

8. M. tenuis, Benth. A slender twiner, the young shoots with a few 
soft spreading hairs, but soon glabrous. Leaves lanceolate or oblong or 
the lower ones almost ovate, acute, 1 to 14 in. long, entire or with a few coarse 
distant teeth, narrowed into a distinct petiole. Flowers small, axillary, soli- 
tary or in short corymbs of 3 to 5, on pedicels of not above 1 line at the time 
of flowering. Sepals subulate, hairy. Petals 5 or 6 lines long, spreading 
from above the middle. Ovary glabrous, with a slender style. Fruit not 
seen.— Billardiera parviflora, DC. Prod. i. 846. 

‘W. Australia. Geographer Bay, Leschenault ; Flinders Bay, Collie ; Cape Naturaliste, 
Oldfield. 

9. M. (?) laxiflorus, Benth. A twiner, with the foliage nearly of Billar- 
diera variifolia, the flowers and ovary more nearly those of MM. candidus 
and its allies. ‘Leaves sessile or nearly so, oblong or lanceolate, the lowest 
toothed, the others entire, seldom above 1 in. long, glabrous as well as the 
stem. Flowers apparently white, in loose pedunculate corymbose racemes, on 
slender pedicels, 2 or 3 times as long as the calyx, and much fewer in number 
and rather smaller than in MZ. candidus. Ovary glabrous or very slightly 
pubescent. Fruit unknown, 


W. Australia, Drummond ; Cape Leeuwin, Collie ; between Perth and King George’s 
Sound, Harvey ; near Kalgan Bridge, Mount Barker, and Perongerup range, Herd, Mueller. 


10. M. cceruleo-punctatus, Klolzsvh, in Link, Kl. and Otto, Ic. Pl. 
28, ¢ 12. Very nearly allied to MM. candidus, and perh: 
flowered variety. Foliage the same, but usually more pubescent, at least on 
the under side of the leaves. Sepals smaller and more slender, and always 
clothed with long brown hairs. Petals as in AL. eandidus, but rather smaller, 
blue, the upper ones generally, but perhaps not aiways, spotted in the lower 
part with a darker colour. Style slender. Capsule oblong, with about 6 
smooth globular seeds in each cell, but not seen quite ripe.—Putterl. in. Pl. 
Preiss. i. 196. : 

W. Australia. Swan River, Drummond, Coll, 1843, n. 81, Preiss ; also, apparently 
the same, but perhaps without spots, Cape Naturaliste, Oldfield. 

11. M. candidus, Huey. Enum. 8. A tall twiner, either glabrous or 
with a slight pubescence on the young shoots, under side of the leaves, and in- 
florescence. First leaves occasionally toothed or lobed, all the others quite 
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entire, the lower ones sometimes ovate-lanceolate, 3 to 4 in. long, the upper 
ones lanceolate or linear, 2 to 3 in. long ; acuminate and narrowed into a 
petiole, or the uppermost almost sessile, rather firm, with recurved margins. 
Flowers white, usually numerous, in rather dense terminal pedunculate 
corymbs. Sepals lanceolate, very pointed, rather stiff, 2 to 3 lines long. 
Petals about 8 lines, obovate, acute, and spreading {rom above the middle, 
with narrow erect claws. Ovary glabrous, narrowed into a short stipes, with 
a subulate style at least as long as the ovary, and small stigma. Capsule 
oblong.— Putterl. in Pl. Preiss. i. 195. 


‘W. Australia. Frequent about Swan River, Huegel, Drummond, Preiss, x. 1285, and 
others; Flinders Bay, Cod/ie, 


12. M. floribundus, Putterl. in Nov. Stirp. Dec. 61.—Allied to M. 
candidus, but a larger plant and quite glabrous. Leaves (of the floweritig 
branches) ovate or very broadly lanceolate, acuminate, 3 to 4 in. long, 1 to 

} in. broad, quite entire, narrowed into a petiole. Flowers usually nume- 
rous in a pedunculate corymb. Sepals lanceolate, very pointed, rigid, about 
8 lines long. Petals apparently white, 9 to 10 lines long, spreading from 
above the middle, and acute as in MM. eandidus. Ovary sessile, narrowed at 
the top into a very short thick style, with a broad capitate stigma. 


W. Australia. King George’s Sound, Huegel, Harvey ; Mair’s station on the 'Toue 
river, Clarke ; Mount Clarence, Oldfield. 


13. M. erubescens, Puteri. in Nov. Slirp. Dec. 60, and Pl. Preiss. 
i. 197.—Twining from a woody base and quite glabrous. Leaves narrow, 
oblong-lauceolate or linear, obtuse or scarcely acute, 1 to 2 lines long, entire, 
narrowed into a petiole, almost coriaceous. Flowers red, 8 or 5, in sessile or 
shortly pedunculate terminal or axillary corymbs, or rarely solitary, on slender 
pedicels of 1 to 2 lines. Sepals broadly lanceolate, about 1} lines long, 
with scarious edges. Petals about 1 in. long, the laminae very oblique 
and narrowed into long curved claws. Anthers oblong, the long slender fila- 
ments shortly and broadly membranous at the base. Ovary glabrous, with a 
long slender style. Young fruit as in M. ringens.—M. purpureus, Turez. in 
Bull. Mose. 1854, ii. 364. : 

‘W. Australia. Swan River, Huegel, Drummond, Coll. 1843, x. 78, and Coll, 1848, 


n. 96, Preiss, n. 1292; between Perth aud King George’s Sound, Harvey ; Salt river, Herb, 
LF. Mueller, 


14, M. ringens, 7. Muell. Fragm. i. 218.—Twining from a woody 
base, and either quite glabrous or with long silky hairs on the young leaves. 
Leaves from broadly lanceolate to linear-acuminate, 2 to 3 in. long, narrowed 
into a petiole, coriaceous and quite entire. Flowers red, in dense terminal 
corymbs usually shortly pedunculate. Sepals oval-oblong or broadly lanceo- 
late, about 2 lines long. Petals very oblique, from } to 1 in. long, with an 
obovate spreading lamina, the long erect claws rather broad and at first co- 
hering. ilaments much dilated and petal-like, especially above the middle, 
and suddenly contracted into a short subulate point bearing an oblong anther. 
Ovary glabrous, with a long filiform style. Capsule oval-oblong. Seeds 
many, more or less augular.—Culopelalum vingens, Drumm. and Hary. iu 
Hook. Kew Journ. vii, 53. 
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_W. Australia. Chapman river, Drummond; Champion Bay, Burges ; Murchison 
river, Oldfield ; Greenough river, Walcot. 


15. M. lineatus, 7. Muell. Pragm. i. 2117, and ii. 182.—Shrubby and 
glabrous, with rigidly flexuose or shortly twining branches. Leaves oblong- 
lanceolate or linear, obtuse or with a minute point, 1 to 2 in. long, narrowed 
into a short petiole, rather coriaceous. Flowers in dense terminal, almost 
Sessile corymbs. Sepals ovate or ovate-lanceolate, rarely more than 1 line 
long. Petals 6 to 8 lines, oblique, but less so than in MM, pictus (yellowish ?) 
With purple streaks, obovate and spreading at the top, gradually narrowed 
into broad claws. Filaments subulate. Ovary sessile, with a subulate style. 
Capsule hard, the valves often splitting septicidally. Seeds numerous, closely 
packed and much flattened. 


_W. Australia. Sandy and rocky situations between White Peak and Murchison 
river, Oldfield. 


16. M. pictus, Lindl. Swan Riv. App. 22.—Shrubby and glabrous, with 
slender twiggy, flexuose or half-climbing branches. Leaves elliptical or lan- 
ceolate, obtuse or with a small point, 4 to 1 in. long, narrowed at the base 
into a short petiole or almost sessile, entire or toothed, rather coriaceous, 

lowers few, in short terminal racemes or corymbs, the slender pedicels usually 
8 or 4 lines long. Sepals ovate, 3 to 4 line long. Petals 6 to 8 lines, more 
oblique and curved than those of Af, lineatus, streaked with purple, narrowed 
into a short claw. Filaments filiform. Ovary sessile, with a subulate style. 

apsule ovoid-oblong, rather coriaceous, the valves splitting septicidally. 
Seeds nearly globular or angular.—Oncosporum. bicolor, Putterl. Syn. Pittosp. 
21, in part, as quoted in Pl. Preiss. i. 198. 
ioe Australia. Swan River, Drummond, lst Coll. and Coll.1843 n. 7 1; Preiss, x. 


5. CITRIOBATUS, A. Cunn. 
(1xiosporum, F, Muell.) 


Petals connivent or connate to above the middle, in a cylindrical tube 
Spreading at the top. Anthers oblong, shorter than the filaments. Ovary 
l-celled, with 2 to 5 parietal placentas; style short. Fruit coriaceous or 
hard, globular, indehiscent. Seeds few or many, nearly globular, often en- 
veloped in a viscous fluid.—Rigid, much branched shrubs, armed with short 
thorns or abortive branches, Leaves small, entire or toothed. Flowers small, 
Sessile and solitary, surrounded by small sepal-like bracts. 

The genus is limited to Australia. 


Placentas 2, with 8 to 10 ovules each. Fruit 2 to 5 lines diameter, 
yl Oe ee eer a nO be 1. C, multiflorus. 
acentas 6, with very numerous ovules. Fruit 1 in, diameter or larger, 


With numerous seeds . . . - + + 2. C. pauciflorus, 


1. ©. multiflorus, 4. Ounn. in Loud. Hort. Brit. (name only), and in 
Pulterl. Syn. Pittosp. 4.—A straggling or prostrate very much branched shrub, 
With slender branches, rough with a minute pubescence, and bearing nume- 
Tous subulate thorns or abortive branches. Leaves sessile, ovate, orbicular, 
obovate, or broadly cuneate, usually 4 to 6 lines long, entire or with a few 
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small pointed or prickly teeth, rather thin, green and glabrous on both sides. 
Flowers about 2 lines long, always solitary in the axils, and not very nume- 
rous on the bush, notwithstanding the specific name. Ovary pubescent, with 
2 parietal placentae, and 8 to 12 ovules to each. Berry 2 to 5 lines diameter, 
containing from two to above a dozen seeds which are not viscid. 
Queensland. Brisbane river, A. Cunningham, FP. Mueller. 
N.S. Wales. Damp shady woods and bushy places, Port Jackson to the Blue Moun- 


tains, A. Cunningham and others; northward to the Macleay, Hastings, and Clarence rivers, 
Beckler ; southward to Illawarra, A, Cunningham and others. 


2. C. pauciflorus, 4. Cunn. in Loud. Hort. Brit, Suppl. 585 (name 
only).—Habit of C. multiflorus, but stouter and more rigid, the branches 
similarly rough, with a minute pubescence, and thorny. Leaves from obovate 
to cuneate-oblong, rarely orbicular, mostly entire and obtuse, but occasionally 
mucronate or truncate and 3-toothed, rarely exceeding 4 in. in length, often 
petiolate and more rigid than in C. multiflorus. lowers larger than in that 
species, the petals 4 to 5 lines long, united into a complete tube to 4 of their 
length. Ovary pubescent, with 5 parietal placentas, covered with innumera- 
ble minute ovules. Style longer than in C. multiflorus. Fruit attaining 1 
to 1} in. diameter, with a thick coriaceous pericarp. Seeds numerous, in a 
viscid pulp.—Zaiosporus spinescens, ¥. Muell. Fragm. Phyt. Austr. ii. 76. 

WN. Australia. Careening Bay, N.W. coast, 4. Cunningham. 

Queensland. J. coast, 2. Brown ; in the serub on the Fitzroy river, Thozet; near 
the Dawson river, 7. Mueller; Castor creek, Leichhardt. 

Cunningham’s specimen, in leaf with the remains of a fruit, is not authentically named, 
but there is little reason to doubt its being the one he had in view. There are, also, in the 


Hookerian and in Mueller’s herbaria specimens in leaf only, which may prove to be one, or 
perhaps two, additional species of Citriodatus, but they are insufficient for determination, 


6. BILLARDIERA, Sm. 


Petals connivent or cohering in a tube to above the middle, spreading at 
the top. Anthers oblong or ovate, shorter than the filaments. Ovary sessile 
or nearly so; completely or rarely imperfectly 2-celled, glabrous or pubescent. 
Fruit succulent or fleshy and indehiscent, ovoid or oblong. Seeds ovoid, re- 
niform or globular, often enveloped in a viscid pulp. —Undershrubs, with the 
branches usually twining. Leaves entire or sinuate. Flowers greenish-yel- 
low, purple or rarely blue, either solitary or clustered and pendulous, or in ter- 
minal cymes and erect. 

The genus is limited to Australia. It differs from Marianthus only in the baccate not 


capsular fruit. The solitary pendulous flowers, frequent in Bé/lardiera, are only in one 
species of Marianthus. 


Pedicels solitary, or rarely 2 or 3 together. 
Petals elongated, slightly spreading at the top. Style long and 
filiform. Berry turgid, 1-celled  . J. B. longiflora. 
Petals spreading from aboye the middle. Style short. ” Borry 
oblong, 2-celled, 
Leaves ovate, linear, or rarely ovate- + es rie wavy on 
the margin. . - . « 2 B. scandens. 
Leaves oval or elliptical-oblong, cor orinceous, ‘hot wavy, 
Glabrous. Flowers solitary or very few. . . . . . . 8. B. coriacea. 
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__, Pubescent or silky-villous. Flowers usually several . . , 4. B. eymosa, var, 
Pedicels several, clustered or corymbose (as in Marianthus). [sericophora. 
Sepals lanceolate-subulate, flowers corymbose. 
Corymbs distinctly pedunculate, Petals about 5 lines long . 6. B. Lehmanniana. 
Corymbs sessile, or very shortly pedunculate. Petals 7 or 8 


lines, 
Sepals glabrous or silky pubescent. . . . . . . . . 4. B. cymosa. 
Sepals hirsute. . . 5. B. variifolia. 


Sepals ovate or ovate-lanceolate, Flowers in_ sessile clusters, 
usually nodding or pendulous, 
Glabrous. Flowers solitary or very few . . . « . « « 3. B. coriacea. 
Pubescent or silky villous, Flowers usually several. . . . 4, B. cymosa, var. 


[sericophora, 
(B. rosmarinifotia, DC. Prod. i. 345, described from specimens in leaf only, appears to 
me to be a Mirbelia.) : 


Ll. B. longiflora, Zadill. Pl. Nov. Holl. i. 64. ¢. 89.—Stems twining, 
Sometimes very short, but often many feet long, glabrous or silky pubescent 
when young. Leaves from ovate and not above } in. long, to lanceolate or 
linear, and 1 to 14 in. or rarely 2 in. long, obtuse or rarely acute, entire, ta- 
pering into a very short petiole or almost sessile. Flowers greenish-yellow, 
often changing to purple, pendulous on solitary terminal pedicels of } to 1 in. 
Sepals lanceolate, finely pointed, 2 to 3 lines long. Petals linear-cuneate, 1 
to nearly 14 in. long, erect and shortly spreading at the top, forming an al- 
Most tubular corolla. Ovary glabrous or slightly pubescent, with a long subu- 
late style, Berry from nearly globular to narrow-ovoid, turgid, becoming 
Unilocular from the disappearance of the half-dissepiment. Seeds numerous, 
not enveloped in pulp.—DC. Prod. i. 845; Bot. Mag. t. 1507; Hook. f. 
Fl. Tasm. i, 387; F. Muell. Pl. Vict. i. 78 and 225; B. ovalis, Lindl. Bot. 
Reg. t. 1719 (with short badly developed flowers) ; B. macrantha, Hook. f. 
Fl. Tasm. i. 37 (with remarkably long flowers). 

N.S. Wales. Twofold Bay, 7’. Mueller. 

Victoria. Along shady rivulets and in damp mountain forests, ascending to subalpine 
elevations, F. Mueller. 

asmania, 2. Brown ; abundant throughout the island in thickets, ete., ascending to 
3000 ft., J. D. Hooker. 


2. B. scandens, Sm. Bot. Nov. Holl.i.t.1. Stems twining, often to a 
considerable extent, or short and flexuose, nearly glabrous or more or less 
silky or velvety-pubescent, or hairy. Leaves from ovate-lanceolate to lan- 
Ceolate or linear, obtuse or with a recurved point, usually 1 to 2 in. long, 
entire or often with undulate margins, usually narrowed into a short petiole. 
Flowers from greenish or pale yellow to violet or purple, pendulous on slender 
terminal pedicels varying from a line or two to above 4 in., solitary or very rarely 
2 together. Sepals lanceolate or lanceolate-subulate. Petals spreading from 
above the middle, so as to form a narrow-campanulate corolla, 8 to 10 lines 
or rarely 1 in. long. Ovary glabrous or pubescent, 2-celled, with a very short 
Style and broad hollow stigma. Berries cylindrical or oyoid-oblong, 2-celled, 
glabrous or downy. Seeds numerous, in a close double row in each cell and 
embedded in pulp.—DC. Prod. i. 3454 Bot. Mag. t. 801; Sweet, Fl. Austral. 
t.54; I. Muell. Pl. Vict. i. 79; B. latifolia, Putterl. Nov. Stirp. Dec. 47, 
but not of Klatt, Linnwa, xxviii. 570; B. grandiflora, Putterl. 1. c. 48 (all 
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the above referring to specimens with pubescent ovaries and fruits); B. mu- 
tabilis, Salisb. Parad. Lond. t. 48; Bot. Mag. t. 1313; DC. Prod. i. 345 ; 
Hook. f. Fl. Tasm. i. 37 (with glabrous ovaries and fruits) ; B. angustifolia, 
DC, Prod. i. 345; B. canariensis, Wendl. Hort. Herrenh., t. 15. 


Queensland. Wide Bay aud Moreton Bay, F, Mueller. 

N.S. Wales. Port Jackson, 2. Brown, Sieber, n, 495, ete.; northward to New 
Bngland, Stuart ; and Hastings river, Beekler ; southward to lwofold Bay, 7. Mueller. 

Victoria. Stony and rocky declivities, chiefly amongst scrub, along rivers, and in 
moist forest couutry through the western and eastern parts of the colony ascending to the 
Alps, F. Mueller. 

Tasmania. Stiff clayey soils in the northern parts of the island, J. D. Hooker. 

S. Australia. Mount Gambicr, at the S.E. extremity of the colony, ?. Mueller. 

Var. brachyantha. Softly hairy. Leaves narrow, undulate. Mowers about 8 together, on 
shorter pedicels; petals short. Ovary and fruit densely villous ; apparently connectiug the 
species with the var. sericophora of B. cymosa—B. brachyantha, ¥. Muell.; Klatt, in 
Linnea, xxviii. 570. Buffalo range and Mount Macedon in Victoria, #. Mueller, whom 1 
follow in uniting into one species the glabrous and downy-fruited forms of the common 
eastern Billardiera. 


3. B. coriacea, Benth. A tall twiner, either perfectly glabrous or the 
young shoots slightly silky-hairy. Leaves distinctly petiolate, from broadly 
oval to elliptical-obloug, obtuse or shortly pointed, inostly 14 to 24 in. long, 
quite entire and coriaceous. Pedicels solitary, or 2 or 3 together, short and 
terminal. Flowers pendulous, apparently yellow, 8 to 9 lines long, resembling 
those of 2. scandens, but more contracted in the middle, the petals slightly 
spreading above the middle. Sepals ovate-lanceolate, finely pointed. Ovary 
glabrous or slightly pubescent, 2-celled. Berry cylindrical, very obtuse.— 
Pronaya latifolia, Vurez, in Bull. Mose. 1854, ii. 363. 


W. Australia. S. coast towards Cape Riche, Drummond, 5th Coll. n, 240; Bast 
Mount Barren and Phillip’s ranges, Maawell; Point Henry, Oldfield. 


4. B. cymosa, F. Muell. in Trans. Viet. Inst. i. 29, and Pl. Vict. i. 80. 
Shrubby with the branches more or less twining or sometimes short and 
flexuose, glabrous or the young parts and inflorescence silky-pubesceut. 
Leaves usually lanceolate or oblong-linear, sessile or nearly so, obtuse or 
shortly pointed, 1 to 2 in. long. Corymbs, in the typical form, several- 
flowered, shortly pedunculate or nearly sessile. Sepals, in the same form, 
lanceolate-subulate, glabrous or with appressed hairs. Petals 7 to 8 lines 
long, spreading, from above the midile, usually bluish or violet-purple. 
Ovary glabrous or silky-pubescent, 2-celled. Style short, with a broad hollow 
stigma. Berry oblong, with numerous seeds embedded in pulp.—B. cymosa 
and B. pseudocymosa, Klatt, in Linnea, xxviii. 571. 

Victoria. Desert on the Murray river and its lower tributaries, and scrubby barren 
ridges in Baechus marsh, 7. Mueller. 

S. Australia. Barren places and scrubby arid ranges from Guichen Bay to Venus 
Bay aud Mount Remarkable, uot rare, ranging far inland, and frequent in Kangaroo Island, 
I. Mueller. 

Var. (?) sericophora, Usually much more silky-villous, especially the young shoots. 
Leaves usually broader and more distinctly petiolate, sometimes almost ovate. Flowers 
greenish or pule yellow, few in closely sessile cymes or clusters, and often pendulous. Sepals 
short, ovate or ovate-lanceolate. Ovary very silky or villlous, Berry usually pubescent or 
villotis.—B. sericophora, ¥. Muell, in Linnea, xxv. 871; B. versicolor, ¥. Muell.; Klatt, 
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i Linnee, xxviii. 571. Victoria and chiefly South Australia, ¥. Mueller. South coast, 2. 
vown, 


1 follow F, Mueller in referring this to a variety of B. cymosa, as he has no hesitation on 
the point, and it does in a few specimens appear to pass into the typical form , but the majority 
of specimens seem to me to be rather more nearly connected with the pubescent-fruited 
fens of B. scandens, and would have led me to adopt it as an independent intermediate 

5. B. variifolia, DC. Prod. i. 346. Shortly twining, with the young 
shoots and inflorescence more or less hirsute, with short hairs. Leaves 
Sessile or nearly so, oblong or lanceolate and entire, or the lower ones 
broader, cuneate and deeply toothed, the longest seldom above 1 in. long. 

lowers blue, on very short hirsute pedicels, in terminal corymbs, usually 
dense and sessile, rarely looser, few-flowered, and shortly pedunculate. 
Sepals lanceolate-subulate, hirsute with spreading hairs, Petals about 4 to 
6 lines long, spreading from the middle, Ovary densely villous, with a short 
subulate style. Berry cylindrical, narrow, acuminate, } to 1 in. long.— 
Maurianthus colestis, Putter. Syn. Pittosp. 23; Pronaya Huegeliana, Putterl. 
In PL. Preiss, i. 204; Pronaya sericea, Turez. in Bull. Mose. 1854, ii. 363, 
and probably P. lanceolata, Turez. 1. c. 864, which I have not seen. 

W, Australia. Common about King George’s Sound, R. Brown, Labillarditre, A, 
Cunningham and others, to the Perongerup ranges, Maxwell ; also Drummond, n. 97. 

Nar, (?) rigida. Branches shorter, scarcely twining. Leaves crowded, narrow, rigid, above 

in. long, recurved at the top, with the margins revolute. Perhaps a distinct species.— 
Marianthus venustus, Putterl. Syn. Pittosp. 23, from the character given,—With the 
typical form, Fraser, Drummond, and others. 


_6. B. Lehmanniana, 7. Mucll. Pi. Vict. i. 78. Glabrous except a very 
slicht pubescence on the inflorescence, with numerous erect or shortly twining 
leafy branches. Leaves sessile or nearly so, oblong-linear, usually obtuse, 

to 1} in. long, rather firm and flat. Flowers numerous, in pedunculate 
terminal corymbs on slender pedicels. Sepals lanceolate-subulate. Petals 
about 5 lines long, narrow-obovate, pointed, spreading from the middle, 
Anthers short, sometimes slightly recurved. Ovary glabrous, 2-celled, with 
® short style. Berry cylindrical— Marianthus angustifolius, Putterl. in Pl. 
Preiss, i, 200 ; Pronaya angustifolia, Lehm. in Pl. Preiss. ii. 233. 

W. Australia. Swan River, Drummond, Coll. 1843, n. 79, and 5th Coll. n. 241, 


Preiss, n, 1287. 


' 4, PRONAYA, Hueg. 


Petals spreading nearly from the base. Anthers narrow-oblong, about as 
ong as the filaments, recurved or revolute as soon as the flower opens. 

vary imperfectly 2-celled, pubescent. Fruit succulent, oblong, indehiscent. 
Seeds globular or angular, 

The genus is limited to the following single Australian species, only differing from Bi//ar- 
diera, with which F. Mueller proposes to unite it, in the more spreading corolla and in the 
authers ; the habit is that of the eymose Billardieras or of Cheiranthera. 

_l. P. elegans, Huey. Bot. Archiv. t. 6. Usually twining, with a close 
silky pubescence on the young shoots and inflorescence, the older leaves and 
brane es glabrous. Lower leaves often coarsely toothed or lobed, the others 
Sessile or nearly so, lanceolate or linear-lanceolate, 1 to 1} in, long, entire, 
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rather firm, the margins recurved. Flowers bluish or white, in a dense 
terminal corymb, sessile amongst the last leaves. Petals about } in. long, 
ovate, more spreading than in any Billardiera although less so at the base than 
in Sollya. Ovary tomentose, and berry oblong-cylindrical, very much like 
those of Billardiera variifolia—Putterl. in Pl. Preiss. i. 203, Paxt. Mag. Bot. 
xii. 99, with a fig.; Spiranthera Fraseri, Hook. in Bot. Mag. under t. 3523 ; 
Campylanthera Fraseri, Hook. Te. Pl. t. 82. 

'W. Australia. Common about Swan River, Fraser, Huegel, Drummond, aud others. 

Var. minor, More slender, and smaller. Leaves mostly about 4 in, long, lowers 
smaller.—P, speciosa, Endl. in Hueg. Enum, 9?—S. coast, &. Brown, whose specimens 
agree with the character given by Endlicher from Bauer’s specimens, ‘The other described 
Pronayas ave true Billardieras. . 


8. SOLLYA, Lindl. 


Petals spreading from the base, obovate. Anthers longer than the fila- 
ments, connivent in a cone round the pistil, and opening inwards by longi- 
tudinal slits. Ovary 2-celled, with a short style. Berry oblong. Seeds 
embedded in pulp.—Twiners, Leaves narrow, — Flowers nodding, on slender 
pedicels, in terminal loose few-flowered cymes, or rarely solitary. 

The genus is limited to Australia. 

Peduncles several flowered. Petals 4 to 5 lines. Berry oblong-cylin- 

drical, with closely packed seeds 3 


Peduneles filiform, 1- to 3-flowered, Petals 3 lines. Bary slender, with 
fewseeda. . . . ee Soe aes 


1. 8. heterophylla. 


2. 8, parviflora. 


1. S. heterophylla, Lindl. Bot. Reg. t. 1466. GQlabrous or the young 
shoots, under side of the leaves, and inflorescence more or less silky-hairy. Stems 
flexuose or twining, from a woody base. Leaves from ovate-lanceolate to 
ovate-oblong, and 14 to 2 in, long or rather more, to lanceolate or oblong- 
linear, and 1 to 1} in., obtuse or slightly acuminate, rather coriaceous, quite 
entire, usually narrowed into a very short petiole. Cymes terminal or leaf- 
opposed, drooping, usually 4- to 8-flowered, but sometimes with 12 or more 
flowers. Pedicels slender. Sepals narrow, acute, about 1 line long. Petals 
4 to 5 lines. Ovary silky-pubescent. Berry cylindrical, obtuse, about 4 in. 
long and fully 3 lines thick, with a thin succulent pericarp. Seeds numerous, 
closely packed in two rows in each cell, more or less angular or flattened by 
mutual pressure.—Bot. Mag. t. 3523; Putterl. in Pl. Preiss. i. 203; Billar- 
diera fusiformis, Labill. Pl. Noy. Holl. i. 65. t. 90 ; DC. Prod. i. 345. 

W. Australia. Common about King George’s Sound, R. Brown, Labillardidre and 
others, extending eastward along the coast beyond Stokes Tnlet, Maxwell ; inland to Stir- 
ling range, and perhaps to Swan River, Drummond and others. 


Var. angustifolia. Branches less twining. Leaves narrow-lanceolate,—S. linearis Lindl. 
Bot. Reg. 1840, t. 3. S. coast, R. Brown, Fraser, Drummond, ete. 


2. S. parviflora, Zurcz. in Bull. Mose. 1854, ii. 361. Very much more 
slender and twining than 8. heterophylla, usually sprinkled with soft loose 
hairs. Leaves lanceolate or oblong-linear, the larger ones often rather more 
than 1 in. long, but in some specimens all under  in., very shortly petiolate 
and thinner than in 8. heterophylla. Flowers small, solitary, or 2 or 3in a 
cyme, on very fine filiform pedicels, Petals about 3 lines long. Berry } to 
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# in. long, 14 to 2 lines broad, tapering at both ends. Seeds globular, much 

fewer than in 8. heterophylla. 

oe. Australia, Drummond, ‘4th Coll. n. 99, 5th Coll. n. 238; Kojonerup hills, Herd. 
ueller, 

Xerosollya Gilbertii, Turez. in Bull. Mose. 1854, ii. 362, which T have not seen, may be 
the same plant. ‘The description agrees in every respect, even to the peculiar form of the 
frnit, except that he describes the latter as dry and 2-valyed, and it appears to be succulent 
in S. parviflora. 

Sollya Drummondi, Morven, and S. salicifolia, Marnock, published in gardening works, 
Not in our botanical libraries, are unknown to me, but are most probably garden varieties of 
8. heterophylla. 


9. CHEIRANTHERA, A. Cunn. 


Petals spreading from nearly the base, obovate-oblong. Anthers longer 
than the filaments, all turned towards one side, opening by two pores at the 
top. Ovary 2-celled with a subulate style. Capsule oblong, hard, opening 
loculicidally in 2 valves, the valves also splitting septicidally. Seeds nearly 
globular— Branches flexuose or twining. Leaves narrow. Flowers in ter- 
tinal corymbs or cymes, or drooping from terminal solitary pedicels. 

The genus is limited to Australia, 

Flowers several, corymbose. 
ves flat or concave. Sepals lanceolate. Anthers not twice as 
a as the filaments, and not attaining half the length of the 
petals 


Ce LP er ee me MN th tle 
Leaves thick or terete. Sepals narrow. Anthers fully twice as 


long as the filaments and exceeding the half of the petals . . 2. C. filifolia. 
Owers solitary, on slender terminal pedicels, 
ves linear-terete or involute . . . - . . .. . . . . 8 CG volubilis. 
Leaves linear, flat, or revolute . . . . : : . 4, C. parviflora, 


1. C. linearis, 4. Cunn. in Bot. Reg. under t.1719. A low glabrous 
shrub or undershrub, with erect twiggy branches of 6 in. to 1 ft., or rarely 
Onger. Leaves linear, acute or rather obtuse, # to 1} in., or rarely 2 in. 
long, entire or minutely toothed, flat, and 4 to 1 line broad, or the margins 
Meurved, so as to be almost terete, with smaller leaves often clustered in the 
axils. Flowers blue and showy. Sepals lanceolate, 2 to 23 lines long. 
Petals 8 to 10 lines. Filaments short. Anthers rather longer, but not 
Teaching to the middle, and often not + of the length of the petals. Cap- 
Sule very like those of Marianthus pictus and lineatus, oblong, much flattened, 
hard but dehiscent when quite ripe.—Hook. Ic. Pl. t. 47; Fl. des Serres, 
Vin. t. 856; F. Muell. Fragm. i. 97; Pl. Viet. i. 76; C. cyanea, Brongn. 

oy. Cog, t. 77. 

N.S. Wales. Brushy forest country at the foot of Croker’s range, frequent near 
Bathurst, 4, Cunningham ; near Clifton in New England, C. Stuart. 


| nae Barren stony ridges and hills, Mount M‘Iyor, and near the Ovens range, F, 
ueller, 


G S. Australia. Mount Barker, Whittaker ; Flinders range, Kangaroo island, Spencer’s 
ulf and St. Vincent’s Gulf, F. Mueller. 
2. C. filifolia, Zurcz. in Bull. Mose. 1854, ii. 364. Allied to CG. Ui- 
nearis, but the branches are more slender and often flexuose or almost twining. 
aves very narrow, thick or almost terete, obtuse or scarcely pointed, some- 
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times none of them exceeding 3 or 4 lines, at others the upper ones above 1 
in. long. Flowers blue, smaller than in C, linearis. Sepals linear or narrow- 
lanceolate, 1 to 2 lines long. Petals 5 to 6 lines. Anthers longer and nar- 
rower than in C. dinearis, usually twice as long as the filaments, and exceeding 
the half and often reaching two-thirds of the petal.—C. toréilis, F. Muell. 
Fragm. ii. 79. 

‘W. Australia. 5S. coast ?, Drummond, Coll. 1850, n. 94, Oldfield ; river entering 
Stokes Inlet, Ma.rwell. 

Var. brevifolia, Branches short, with erowded leaves, mostly 8 to 4 lines long.—C. drevi- 
Jolia, Y. Muell., Fragm. i. 97, and ii. 180; Phillips’ range, also Plantagenet and Stirling 


ranges, /, Mueller. Drummond’s specimens connect the short-leaved with the long-leaved 
forms. 


3. C. volubilis, Beni. A slender glabrous twiner, Leayes narrow- 
linear, thick, with the margins involute or terete, with a short recurved point, 
mostly about $ in, long. Peduneles slender, terminal, with a single drooping 
flower. Sepals lanceolate or linear-lanceolate, about 2 lines long. Petals 
about 4 in. Anthers scarcely so long as the filaments, very obtuse, and not 
reaching to the half of the petals. Ovary shorter than in C. linearis, with a 
long subulate style. Fruit not seen. 

S. Australia, Scrub in Kangaroo Island, Waterhouse. 


4, C. parviflora, Benth. Slender and glabrous or slightly pubescent, 
the branches either short and flexuose or elongated and twining. Leaves 
sessile or nearly so, from broadly oblong-lanceolate or almost ovate-lanceolate 
and 1} in. long to linear and } in. or Jess, usually obtuse and the margins 
always revolute, sometimes slightly hirsute on the upper side. Flowers as in 
C. volubilis, on long terminal simple filiform peduneles, but smaller. Sepals 
seldom above 1 line, petals about 4 or 5 lines long. Anthers rather longer 
than the slender filaments and reaching to about half the length of the petals. 
Oyary glabrous, with a subulate style. 

W. Australia, Drummond, Coll. 1843, the specimens x. 34, very twining, with larger 
and broader leaves, and 2. 80 less twining, with smaller narrower leaves, 

C. Preissiana, Putterl. Pl. Preiss. i. 201, if a Cheiranthera at all, differs from the last 
species in its hirsute brauches and leayes, but thé flowers are unknown, and the fragments I 
haye seen are in leaf only, something like those of Bil/ardiera variifolia or of Pronaya 
elegans. 


Oxper XIII. TREMANDREA, 


Flowers regular. Sepals 4 or 5, very rarely 3, free, valvate in the bud. 
Petals as many, hypogynous, spreading, induplicate-valvate in the bud. Sta- 
mens twice as many, hypogynous, free; filaments short; anthers oblong oF 
linear, 2- or 4-celled, opening in a single terminal pore. Torus small or 
rarely expanded into a disk between the petals and stamens. Ovary sessile 
or nearly so, usually 2-celled; style filiform, deciduous, entire or minutely 
2-lobed. Ovules solitary in each cell, or 2, one above the other, or rarely an 
additional small collateral one, pendulous, anatropous, with a ventral raphe. 
Capsule usually flattened, 2-celled, opening loculicidally at the edges. Seeds 
pendulous, the raphe usually expanded at the chalazal extremity into a twisted 
or strophiola-like appendage, rarely wanting ; the testa crustaceous, glabrous 


~ 
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or hairy; albumen fleshy or almost cartilaginous. Embryo small, straight, 
with a superior radicle-—Shrubs usually heath-like, glabrous or glandular- 
hairy, with small alternate opposite or verticillate leaves, rarely with a stellate 
tomentum and larger leaves. Flowers solitary, on axillary pedicels, usually 
red or purple. In many species, as in Pittosporee and Polygalee, a flower 
may here and there be found with a 3-merous ovary and fruit. 

The Order is strictly confined to Australia, and although showing some affinity with Cheir- 
anthera in Pittosporee, as well as with Polygalee proper, it is yet very different from 
either; the connection with Zasiopetale@, insisted upon by Steetz, appears to rest almost 
entirely on the valvate calyx, and on an occasional resemblance iu habit, which is, however, 
partaken in by Bavera and several other genera of Australian heath-like shrubs, which have 


little else in common. 


Anthers continnous with the filament. Leaves alternate or whorled, 


glabrous or glandular hairy. 
Anthers 2-celled, or with 4 cells, 2 in front of the 2 others. Seeds 


with an appendage at the chalaza eee ee 
Anthers 4-celled, the 4 cells on the same plane. Seeds without ap- 
cbc eee ery errant ry 
Anthers articulate on the filament. Leaves opposite, with stellate 
hairs, Seeds with an appendage. . «© «©» s+ © # « = 


1, TerratHEca, 
2, PuatyTHEca, 


3, TREMANDRA, 


1. TETRATHECA, Sm. 


Stamens apparently in a single series, the anthers continuous with the fila- 
ment, 2-celled, or 4-celled with 2 of the cells in front of the 2 others, more 
or less contracted into a tube at the top. Disk none. Capsule opening only 
at the edges. Seeds with an appendage at the chalazal end usually contorted. 
—Glabrous or glandular-hairy, Leaves alternate, yerticillate or scattered, 
heath-like and entire, or flat and toothed, or reduced to minute scales. 


§ 1. Stems terete, leafy (except T. subaphylla). Ovules 1 or 2 in each cell. Seeds 
hairy. (Eastern or southern species.) 


Leaves mostly verticillate. Ovules usually 2, superposed, or, if solitary, 
attached below the summit of the cell. : 
Leaves ovate, obovate, or orbicular, flat. Sepals ovate, obtuse or 
scarcely acute, often reflexed . amen] 2) wey aeth 57 tees 
Leaves ovate to lanceolate, acute, with the margins recurved. Sepals : 
acute or acuminate, not reflexed . es Me enti ye) Sac apeone, 
Leaves linear, the mare revolute. Sepals not reflexed. . . « 8. Z. ertcifolia. 
Leaves rarely subverticillate, Ovules solitary, suspended from the sum- 
mit of the cell. 
Very glandular, Leaves elliptical-oblong or obovate, much narrowed 
atthe base. Petals large, obovate . . - + + + oe + + 
Glabrous or hispid, rarely glandular. Leaves linear, or, if broader, 
obtuse at the base. Petals oblong or scarcely obovate» . . . 5. Z. pilosa. 
Glabrous and somewhat glaucous. Leaves all, or nearly all, reduced 
to minute scales. . rie ee en Se Soe 6 Of. aD DING, 


§ 2. Stems very angular or flat, almost leafless. Ovules 2 or 4 in each cell. Seeds 
hairy. (Hastern and western species.) 
Stems often 3-angled. Flowers 4-mtrous. Anther-tubes very short . 7. 7. juncea. 
Stems flat, 2-winged. Flowers 5-merous. Anther-tubes long. . . 8. Z. affnis. 
VOL. I. K 


1. 7. ciliata. 


4. 7. glandulosa. 
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§ 8. Stems terete, leafy, or almost leafless. Ovules solitary in each cell. Seeds 
glabrous and shining. (Western species.) 
Leaves minute and distant, or linear-terete and alternate. 
Leaves minute and distant. Flowers 5-merous. Ovary glandular- 
hirsute . rea ce Seta: Lot ot ee Eee 
Leaves either minute and distant or not crowded, Flowers 4-merous. 
Ovary glabrouie# Oat Freeh, Rake eed wt 2a at virgata. 
Leaves crowded. Flowers 5-merous, Ovary glandular-hirsute. . 11. 7 confertifolia. 
Leaves alternate, lanceolate or ovate. , 
Leaves glabrous underneath, exeept the sete of the midrib . . . 12. 7 setigera, 
Leaves softly pubescent underneath, 
Leaves ovate, flat. Sete: long and numeross. . . , . . 
Leaves lanceolate, much revolute, oceasionally yerticillate. Setee 


9. T. nuda. 


13. 7. hispidissima, 


SOE? 2. Pitan, Sera er a a ate” S Cees Nl iy ny ee ee 
Leaves mostly verticillate or opposite, 
Leaves villous underneath, often alternate, . . 14. 7. hirsuta, 


Leaves glabrous underneath or pubescent on the midrib, verticillate 
in threes or fours, very rarely alternate. 
Anthers purple, the tubular process as long as the cells, 
Leaves glabrous or ciliate, or rarely hirsute above + + « 1b. 7 viminea. 
Leaves coriaceous, scabrous or pubescent, not ciliate. . . . 16, 7 pubescens. 


Anthers yellow, contracted into a yery short tube . . . . . 17. 2 pilifera. 
Leaves membranous, lanceolate-linear, flat, opposite or verticillate. 
Anthers very short and curved, with a slender tube. . . . 18, 2 Jiliformis. 


1. T. ciliata, Lindl. in Mitch. Three Exped. ii. 206. An undershrub 
with slender erect or diffuse stems, of 1 to 2 or rarely 3 ft., very shortly and 
roughly pubescent or glabrous. Leaves almost all YVerticillate in threes or 
fours, broadly ovate or nearly orbicular, obtuse or slightly pointed, rarely ex- 
ceeding } in. and mostly smaller, the margins flat or scarcely recurved, ciliate 
or rarely glabrous. Pedicels usually longer than the leaves. Sepals broadly 
ovate, obtuse or scarcely acuminate, about 1 line long, more spreading than 
in the following species, and sometimes reflexed, bearing like the pedicels a_ 
few black glandular hairs or sete. Petals obovate-oblong, about 4 in. long. 
Anther-tubes short. Ovary pubescent, with 2 superposed ovules in each cell, 
and occasionally a third collateral one. Capsule broad, 2 to 4 lines long. 
Seeds hairy.—Hook. Ie. Pl. t. 268; Hook. f. FM. Tasm. i. 34; T. Muell. 
Pl. Vict. i. 181; Z. bauerafolia, F. Muell. in Schuch. Syn. ‘Trem. 29. 

Victoria. Port Phillip, &. Brown ; frequent on heathy ground and barren forest 


ridges in many parts of the colony, not ascending to the Alps, F. Mueller, Mitchell, and 
others, 


Tasmania. Sandy heaths, Port Dalrymple, R. Brown ; mouth of the Tamar and other 


‘parts of the north of the island, Gunn. 


2. 'T. thymifolia, Sm. Mvot. Bot. i. 41, ¢. 22. Intermediate between 
T. ciliata and 1. ericifolia, it has usually the tall habit of the former, but is 
much more pubescent or hirsute. Leaves almost all verticillate in threes or 
fours, ovate-elliptical or lanceolate, the margins more or less recurved or re- 
volute. Flowers of 7’ ciliata, except that the sepals are usually ovate-lanceo- 
late, more acute or acuminate than in either of the two allied species, and 
seldom reflexed. Ovary glabrous, or more frequently pubescent. Ovyules 
fruit and seeds of 7. ciliata.—DC. Prod. i. 343% 

Queensland, Glasshonses, Moreton Bay, 7. Mueller. 

N.S. Wales. Port Jackson to the Blue Mountains, Herb. Smith, A. Cunningham, 
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and others ; brushy forest north of Bathurst, 4. Cunningham ; northward to Hastings river, 
Beckler, and southward to Twofold Bay, F. Mueller. 

Victoria. Heathy mountain tracts, frequent, 7. Mueller. 

F. Mueller considers this and the two following species as varieties only of 7. pilosa, but 
1. thymifolia, especially the broad-leaved Queensland form, appears to me nearer to 7. 
ciliata than to T. ericifolia, and 1 cannot tind the more or less open calyx so constant a 
character as the foliage, indefinite as that may often be. At any rate, if the whole series be 
divided into two species, the one would seem rather to include 7. ciliata, thymifolia, and 
ericifolia, with leaves mostly verticillate, pedicels usually longer than the leaves, and ovules 
generally two, superposed ; whilst the other, formed of 7. glandulosa and pilosa, has the 
leaves scattered, rarely verticillate, the pedicels short, and ovules solitary in each cell, in- 
Serted at the top. 

3. T. ericifolia, Sm. Hxot. Bot.i.37.¢.20. A heath-like undershrub, 
more branched and diffuse than the two preceding species, rarely attaining 1 
ft., minutely and roughly pubescent or nearly glabrous, very rarely shortly 
hirsute. Leaves mostly verticillate, but not so regularly so as in the last two 
Species, narrow-linear, with the margins closely revolute or rarely oblong- 
lanceolate and more open, mostly under 3 in. Flowers on slender pedicels, 
usually longer than the leaves. Sepals as in 1. ciliala, ovate, obtuse or 
scarcely acnte, but not reflexed. Ovary glabrous or rarely pubescent, with 2 
Superposed ovules in each cell, or rarely a single ovule attached below the top 
of the cell. Capsule obovate-cuneate. Seeds hairy—DC. Prod. i. 343 ; 
Rudge, in Trans. Linn, Soc. viii. t. 11. 


a S. Wales. Very abundant about Port Jackson, 2. Brown, Sieber, n. 234, and 
Others, 


_ Var. rubieoides. Leaves broader, less revolute and more regnlarly verticillate, almost 

like those of 7. thymifolia, but glabrous or shortly pubescent, and the sepals obtuse as in 7. 

erivifolia.—T. rubiwoides, A. Cunn, in Vield. N. S. Wales, 335.—Rocky declivities of the 
lue Mountains, A, Cunningham. 

4. 'T. glandulosa, Jadill. Pl. Nov. Holl. i. 96. t,123. Rather coarse 
and much branched, often exceeding 2 ft. in height, more or less densely pu- 
bescent or hirsute with glandular hairs. Leaves scattered, not verticillate, 
usually elliptical-oblong, acute or obtuse, 3 to 5 lines long, the margins 
Neidly ciliate or almost toothed and slightly revolute, always narrowed at the 

ase. Pedicels rarely exceeding the leaves. Sepals ovate, acute, about 1 line 
long. Petals broad, about 4 or 5 lines. Anther-tubes often more elongated 
than in the allied species. Ovary glandular, with 1 ovule, suspended as in 
. pilosa from the summit of each cell, with very rarely a second collateral 
abortive one. Capsule obovate, Seeds hairy.—DC. Prod. i. 343 ; Hook. f. 
Fl. Tasm. i. 34, 
Victoria. Ranges near Avon river in Gipps’ Land, and dry serubby hills between 
vens and Broken River, /, Mueller. Some of the Avon river specimens referred here by 
- Mueller, have the leaves remarkably broad, sometimes almost orbicular. - 
Z tit sarey: Derwent river, 2. Brown; heathy places abundant throughout the island, 
+L. Hooker. 
The N. S. Wales specimens, often referred to this species, belong to the following one, 


5. T. pilosa, Ladill. Pl. Nov. Hoil.i.95. ¢.122. Much branched and 
heath-like, glabrous or hispid, but not generally glandular, and seldom much 
€xeeeding 1 or 14 ft. in height. Leaves usually linear, with the margins 
thuch revolute, 4 to 6 lines long, but in very luxuriant shoots they are some- 
Imes broadly lanceolate or oblong, but with an obtuse base. Flowers scarcely 

K 2 
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so large as in 7’. glandulosa, and often much smaller with narrow petals, the 
pedicels usually shorter than the leaves. Sepals ovate, obtuse or acute. Ovary 
glabrous or pubescent, with a single ovule suspended from the summit of each 
cell. Capsule obovate. Seeds hairy —DC. Prod. i. 843; Hook. f. Fl. Tasm. 
i. 35; 7. ericoides, Planch. in FI. des Serres, x. 229, t. 1065; 7. calva, Schuch. 
Syn. Trem. 25; 2. evicifolia, var., F. Muell. Pl. Vict. i, 182. 

N.S. Wales. About Port Jackson, but apparently rare, 

Victoria. Not frequent, /. Mueller. 


Pei 7 Port Dalrymple, ete., R. Brown ; abundant throughout the island, J. D. 
ooker. 

S. Australia. Lofty ranges, Whittaker ; common towards Spencer's Gulf, #, Mueller. 

Var. dentieulata, with narrow revolute leaves, as in 7. pilosa, but with a few glandular 
hairs on the calyx and pedicels, the leaves occasionally opposite, thus in some measure con- 
necting 7 pilosa with YT. ericifolia, but the flowers and ovules are those of the former. 
—Ahout Port Jackson, from several collections.— 7’. denticulata, Sieb, Vl. Exs. n. 236, and 
in Spreng. Syst. Cur. Post. 147; 7. glandulosa, Sm. Bxot. Bot. i. 39, t. 21, Rudge, in 
Trans, Linn. Soe. viii. 294, t. 10, but not of Labillardidre. 

Var. (°) procumbens. Glabrous, procumbent, slender, and much branched, with smaller 
flowers ou shorter pedicels than in the common state of 7. pilosa.—Z. procumbens, Gunn, 
in Hook. f. Fl. Tasm. i. 35, t. 7, A. (with red flowers); 7! calva, 8, pulchella, Schuch. 
Syn. Trem. 27; 7. Gunnii, Hook. f. Fl. Tasm, i. 36, t.'7, B. (with numerous white 
flowers)—On the Western Mountains of Tasmania, and on heathy plains near the sea, 
ai Port Dalrymple, 2. Brown ; the slender white-flowered variety on the Asbestos 

ills, 


I have considerable doubts whether this elegant Tasmanian variety may not prove per- 
manently distinct. 


6. 'T. subaphylla, Benth. Stems almost leafless, erect or flexuose, 
rush-like, terete, branching, often 1 to 2 ft. long, glabrous and somewhat ¢lau- 
cous, not glandular. Leaves few, scattered chiefly on the shorter barren 
branches, small, lanceolate, flat, narrowed at the base; occasionally 2 or 3 
attain a length of } in. or more; all the rest reduced to minute distant bracts. 
Flowers like those of 7. pilosa, but smaller, on very short pedicels, in the axils 
of minute bracts along the leafless branches.— 7’. evicifolia, var., F. Muell. Pl. 
Vict. i. 183. 


Victoria. Woody mountain ranges at the sources of Genoa river, 7. Mueller, 


7. 'T. juncea, Sm. Bot. Nov. Holl.5.¢.2. Rootstock thick and woody, 
with erect or ascending slender rush-like or wiry stems, 1 to 2 ft. long, with 
2 or 3 acute angles or very narrow wings, the whole breadth of the stem and 
wings rarely exceeding 1 line. Leaves few, small and distant, linear or lan- 
ceolate, mostly minute and scale-like, rarely 3 lines long. Pedicels in the 
axils of the upper minute leaves, filiform, 2 to 4 lines long. Sepals 4, small, 
ovate, obtuse. Petals 4, about 4 lines long. Anthers tapering into very 
short tubes. Ovary glabrous, with 2 superposed ovules in each cell. Capsule 
obovate. Seeds villous.—DC, Prod. i. 343; Reichb. Icon. Exot. t. 78. 

W.S. Wales. Port Jackson, Sieber, n. 235, M‘ Arthur, and others. 


8. T. affinis, Mrdl. in Hueg. Enum. 7, Glabrous, with long, winged, 
apparently leafless branches, at first sight closely resembling 7. juncea, but 
the stems have always only 2 angles or narrow wings, the leaves are still fewer 
and more minute, the sepals and petals are in fives, and the anthers are mi- 
nutely pubescent, and suddenly contracted into a slender tubular process as 


=, = 
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long as themselves or nearly so. Ovary slightly glandular, with 2 ovules in 
each cell. Capsule broadly ovate or obovate, shortly pointed, 3 to 5 lines 
long, with membranous valves. Seeds hairy. 

‘W. Australia, King George’s Sound, &. Brown, Huegel ; Drummond, Coll. 1848, 
v.73, and others; Gordon river, Oldfield. 

Var. platycaula. Branches, including the wings, often 2 lines broad. Flowers and cap- 
Sules rather larger, and 4 ovules in superposed pairs in each cell of the ovary.—Drummond, 
Coll. 1843, m. 115; Blackwood and Stirling ranges, Oldfield. 

9. T. nuda, Lindl. Swan Riv. App. 38. Glabrous or with a few glan- 
dular hairs at the base of the stem, and sometimes on the pedicels and 
Sepals. Rhizome woody, with numerous erect, slender, rigid but rush-like 
stems, cylindrical, without prominent angles, $ to 13 ft. high, often ending 
in an almost pungent point. Leaves very minute and distant, or a very few 
linear or oblong ones 2 or 8 lines long. Pedicels slender, 2 to 3 lines long. 
Sepals and petals 5 each. Anthers tapering into a tubular process, very short 
in the typical form, and of the same colour as the rest. Ovary covered with 
rather long glandular hairs, with 1 ovule in each cell, Capsule obovate, 
glandular-hairy. Seeds glabrous, smooth and shining. 

' dele agaeg gy Darling range; Collie, Oldfield ; Swan River, Drummond, 1st Coll., 
anpord, 

Var. spartea, Planch, in Herb. Hook, Tubular process of the anthers nearly as long as 
the cells— Drummond, Coll. 1843, n. 101 and 104. 


10. 'T. virgata, Sicetz, in Pl. Preiss. i. 212. Very nearly allied to 7. 
nuda, and perhaps a variety, but the branches are much more slender, often 
filiform, glabrous or scabrous, with a few glandular hairs: the leaves are much 
more frequently developed, especially on the barren branches, where however 
they are still few and distant, linear with revolute margins, 2 to 3 lines long ; 
the flowers appear to be always 4-merous, and the anthers more abruptly 
contracted into a slender tube, usually of a paler colour, and as long as the 
cells, Ovary glabrous, with uniovulate cells. Capsule obovate, about 3 lines 
long, with smooth shining seeds. 

W. Australia. Swan River, Drummond, 5th Coll. n. 243, Preiss, n. 1332, in part ; 
Mount Barker, Kalgan and Blackwood rivers, Oldfield. , , 

Var, setigera, Steetz, 1. c. 218. Stems very scabrous, and often with reflexed bristly 
hairs. Leaves more numerous,—Swan River, Drummond, Preiss, n. 1333. 


ll. 'T. confertifolia, Stvetz, in Pl. Preiss. i. 214. Stems numerous, 
erect and simple, or branched and diffuse or ascending, usually 6 to 9 in. long, 
Toughly pubescent. Leaves crowded but not verticillate, linear, obtuse, 2 to 
3 lines long, the margins much revolute so as to be almost terete, hispid with 
Nigid hairs, Pedicels $ to nearly 1 in. long. Flowers 5-nerous. Sepals 
anceolate. Petals rather narrow, 4 to 5 lines long. Anthers glabrous or 
slightly tuberculate, tapering into a tube about as long as the cells and often 
of the same colour, Ovary glandular-hispid, with 1 ovule in each cell. Capsule 
glandular-pubescent, obovate-cuneate, about 3 lines long. Seeds glabrous. 

W. Australia. Swan River, Drummond, 5th Coll. n, 244; Darling ranges, Preiss, 
% 1828, 1329. 

ey AEs setigera, Hndl. in Hueg. Enum. 8. Stems rather rigid, not 
much branched, usually about 1 ft. high, hispid with spreading bristly hairs, or, 
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when these are worn off, rough with their tubercular bases. Leaves sessile, 
not crowded, seattered, from ovate-lanceolate to linear-oblong, obtuse, mostly 
z to ¢ in. long, the margins revolute, obtuse at the base, scabrous or setose 
on the upper side, glabrous and glaucous underneath, except a few sete on 
the midrib. Pedicels very slender, 3 to 6, or rarely 7 or 8 lines long, more 
thickened and turbinate under the flower than in most other species. Ilowers 
5-merous, Sepals glabrous. Petals rather narrow, 4 to 6 lines long. An- 
thers glabrous, their tubular points rather shorter than the cells. Ovary gla- 
brons, with 1-ovulate cells. Capsule usually ripening only 1 glabrous shining 
seed, with an unusually large strophiola.—Z. elongata, Schuch. Syn. Trem. 
38. 


W. Australia. King George’s Sound, 2. Brown, and many others; Swan River, 
Preiss, n. 1322 (from a bad specimen in Herb, Sonder), Harvey ; Blackwood and Kalyan 
rivers and Bald Island, Oldfield. 

13. T. hispidissima, Sicetz, in Pl. Preiss. i. 2172 Branches much 
elongated, minutely pubescent and hispid with numerous very long spreading 
sete. Leaves ovate, sessile, or very shortly petiolate, obtuse, } to 2 in, long, 
* with flat edges, hirsute with scatlered hairs above, bordered with a few long 
setae, softly pubescent or villous underneath, Pedicels slender, 4 to # in. long, 
with the turbinate summit of 7. setigera, glabrous or with a very few sete. 
Flowers of 1. setigera. Anther-tubes slender, fully as long as the célls. Ovary 
pubescent with appressed hairs, 

; W. Australia. Drummond, Coll. 1843, n. 46; King George’s Sound, Preiss, ». 
316. 


T have not seen Preiss’s specimen, described by Steetz, and am therefore not quite confi- 
dent of haying correctly referred his name to Drummond’s plant. 


14. 'T. hirsuta, Lindl. Swan Riv. App. 38, and Bot. Reg. 1844, t. 67. 
Stems rather rigid and ereet, 4 to 1} ft. high, minutely pubescent and often 
hispid with a few long spreading reddish hairs. Leaves mostly alternate, 
but here and there a few verticillate, from ovate-laneeolate to oblong-linear, 
obtuse, all under 3 in. in the smaller specimens, nearly 1 in. long when lux- 
uriant, the margins recurved, with an obtuse base, more or less hirsute above, 
villous or pubescent underneath. Pedicels slender, 2 to 1 in. long, very 
slightly thickened under the calyx. Flowers rather large. Sepals lanceolate. 
Petals oblong. Anthers smooth or slightly rough, the tube about as long as 
the cells. Ovary glabrous or slightly glandular, with 1 ovule in each cell. 
Seeds glabrous, shining —Paxt. Mag. Bot, xiii. 58, with a fig.; 2. rubriseta, 
Lindl. Swan Riy.’ App. 38; 1. epilobioides and 1. aculeata, Steetz, in Pl. 
Preiss. i. 218. 

‘W. Australia. Swan River, Drummond, and many others; Harvey river, Oldfield, 
a ariel with smaller flowers, apparently white, with a purple spot at the base, and shorter 
anthers, 

15. 'T. viminea, “Lindl. Swan Riv. App. 38. Stems rather slender, erect, 
little branched except at the base, sometimes only 6 in., but usually 1 to 1} 
t. high, glabrous or with a few long spreading sete, rarely mixed with a few 
short hairs. Leaves on the main stems usually ovate obovate or orbicular, 
3 to 5 lines long, rather thin, nearly flat, glabrous or ciliate, or very rarely 
hirsute above, glabrous underneath, those of the side branches or the upper 
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floral ones often narrow-lanceolate and much revolute, all in whorls of 3 or 4, 
or very rarely the upper ones alternate. Pedicels slender, about } in. long. 
Flowers 5-merous. Sepals ovate-lanceolate. Petals rather narrow. Anthers 
purple, short and scabrous, abruptly contracted into a tube as long as the 
cells. Ovary glabrous or slightly glandular, with 1 ovule in each cell. Cap- 
sule obovate. Seeds smooth and shining.—Z. gracilis, Steetz, in Pl. Preiss. 
1, 215 (founded on slender side branches). 


W. Australia. Swan River, Drummond, 1st Coll. and 1843, n. 108, Preiss, n. 
1327 and 1335 ;.Harvey, Preston, Blackwood, and Vasse rivers, Oldjield. 


16. T. pubescens, Zwrcz. in Bull. Mosc. 1852, ii. 141. Very nearly 
allied to 7. viminea, and perhaps a variety only, but the slender rigid branches 
as well as the upper side of the leaves are often rough with a minute pubes- 
cence and the loug spreading sete very rare, the leaves, from ovate to lanceo- 
late, are thicker and almost coriaceous, and often marked on each side with 
1 or 2 coarse teeth. Pedicels shorter and not so slender. Sepals ovate, 
obtuse, rarely above 1 line long. Anthers more gradually attenuated into a 
Shorter tube.—7. tenuiramea, Turez. in Bull. Mose. 1852, ii. 142. 

W. Australia. Swan River, Drummond, 1845, n. 245 and 209. The latter speci- 


mens distinguished by Turezaninow under the name of 7. tenuiramea, only differ in their 
ranches rather more slender. 


17. 'T. pilifera, Lindi. in Swan Riv. App. 38. Allied to T. viminea, 
but usually smaller and more branched, and readily distinguished by the an- 
thers. Stems 6 in. to 1 ft. high, slender, avd more or less pubescent or hir- 
Sute with stiff hairs, but with few of the long seta except at the nodes, and 
Sometimes almost glabrous. Leaves in whorls of 8 or 4, from ovate to ovate- 
lanceolate, 2 to 5 lines long, often toothed; glabrous or roughly pubescent on 
the upper side, with a few hairs on the midrib underneath. Pedicels 4 to # 
™. long. Flowers rather smaller than in 7. viminea, usually 5-merous, but 
Occasionally 4-merous. Sepals ovate or almost lanceolate. Filaments, al- 
though short, very slender. Anthers pale-cdloured, nearly straight, scarcely 
furrowed, slightly tapering into a very short tube. Ovary slightly glandular, 
With 1 ovule in each cell. Seeds smooth arid shining —Z. Preissiana, Steetz, 
mM PL. Preiss, i. 219; . micrantha, Schuch. Syn. Trem. 43 (from the cha- 
Yacter given). 

‘W. Australia. Swan River, Drummond, lst Coll. and 1843, ». 108, Preiss, n. 


1323; Darling range, Collie. I have not scen Preiss’s n, 1324 from which 2. mterantha 
was described. 


18. 'T. filiformis, Benth. Branches in our specimens very long and 
slender, glabrous or bearing above the internodes a few short spreading pur- 
ple hairs, Leaves opposite or occasionally in whorls of 3, very rarely 4, nar- 
Yow-lanceolate or oblong-linear, } to 2 in. long, thinner than in most species, 
flat, obtuse at the base, glabrous. Pedicels very slender, more than 1 in. long. 

epals ovate-lanceolate, about 1 line. Petals oboyate-oblong, 4 to 5 lines. 

uthers dark purple, short, much curved, very angular, with a straight tube 
a oe as the cells. Ovary glabrous or slightly glandular, with 1 oyule in 
ach cell. 


_W. Australia. Swau River, Drummond, Coll. 1843, ». 197 and 181. Franklin 
Mver, Herd, Muell. 
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2. PLATYTHECA, Steetz. 


Stamens in 2 distinct series, the anthers continuous with the filament; with 
4 parallel cells in a single plane, contracted into a tube at the top. Disk 
none. Capsule opening loculicidally at the edge, with the valves splitting 
septicidally. Seeds glabrous, without appendage.—A heath-like shrub, with 
verticillate leaves. 


1. P. galioides, Stcetz, in Pl. Preiss. i.220. An erect heath-like shrub 
or undershrub, with slender terete branches, sometimes quite glabrous, but 
more frequently with a little tuft of hairs at each node, and often pubescent 
below the nodes, Leaves usually about 8 in a whorl, narrow-linear, some- 
times very acute and pungent, sometimes almost obtuse or with slightly re- 
curved points, about 4 in. long, with the margins often revolute so as to be 
almost terete or 3-angled, glabrous or rough, with a few scattered short rigid 
hairs. Pedicels slender, $ to 1 in. long. Sepals narrow-lanceolate, acute, 3 
to 4 lines long. Petals nearly } in., blue with a dark spot at the base. An- 
thers short and broad, with long slender tubes. Ovary glabrous, with 2 su- 
perposed ovules in each cell. Capsule about 3 lines long.—P. erucianella, 
Steetz, l.c. 221; P. crassifolia, Steetz, l.c. 222; Tetratheca verticillata, Paxt, 
Mag. Bot. xiii. 171, with a fig.; Zremandra verticillata, Hueg. in Walp. Ann, 
i. 76 (the fig. quoted from Parad. Vind. is not yet published). 


W. Australia. Swan River, Drummond, Coll. 1848, x. 102, Preiss, n. 1320, 1330, 
1831 (also 1321, which I have not seen); Preston, Kalgan, and Vasse rivers, Oldfield. 


3. TREMANDRA, R. Br. 


Stamens apparently in a single series, the anthers articulate on the short 
filiform filaments, 2-celled, not attenuated into a tube, although opening by a 
single terminal pore in 2 short valves. Disk crenate, almost 5-lobed, between 
the petals and stamens. Capsule opening at the edges. Seeds with an ap- 
peudage or strophiola at the ¢chalazal end.—Shrubs with stellate hairs or 
tomentum. Leaves opposite, toothed. 


Densely tomentose. Leaves 1 in. or more. Pedicels shorter than the 
ont an Uni aio RR ie ti I Se Pk i era ei Laie Ts om 
Slender, with minute scattered stellate hairs. Leaves under } in, Pe- 


dicels longer, filiform. . . . 2. L. diffusa. 


1. T. stelligera, 2. Br. in DC. Prod. i. 344. A shrub of 2 ft. or 
more, densely clothed with stellate hairs sometimes short and tomentose or 
almost floccose, sometimes long and hirsute. Leaves opposite, shortly petio- 
late, ovate, obtuse, 1 to 14 in. long, coarsely and irregularly toothed or rarely 
entire. Pedicels shorter than the leaves. Sepals lanceolate, tomentose or 
villous, 2 to 3 lines long. Petals but little longer. Anthers rather longer 
than their filaments, dark-purple, hirsute pubescent or glabrous, truncate 
or oblique at the top. Ovary densely pubescent, with 2 superposed ovules in 
each cell. Capsule broadly ovate, pubescent. Seeds more or less silky-pu- 
bescent, with a large hooked appendage at the chalazal end.—Z. oppositifolia, 
Steetz, in Pl. Preiss. i. 222. 


W. Australia. King George’s Sound, 2. Brown, aud many others. 
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Var. hispida. Branches and leaves rigidly hirsute. Anthers glabrous. Capsule nar- 
rower than in the normal form, with smaller seeds, and a shorter appendage, Drummond, n. 
161, 194 and 217, Coll. 1843. 

2. T. diffusa, 2. Br.in DC. Prod.i.344. Slender and diffuse, the branches 
often filiform and spreading to 1 or 1} ft., glabrous or minutely pubescent. 
Leaves petiolate, broadly ovate, 3 to 5 lines long, more or less toothed, gla- 
brous above, rough underneath, with very short scattered stellate hairs. Pe- 
dicels filiform, often longer than the leaves, although sometimes short. Sepals 
about 1 line. -Petals 14 lines long. Anthers pale, almost glabrous, not 
longer than the filaments. Ovary villous or pubescent, with 2 superposed 
ovwles in each cell. Capsule broader than long, didymous, pubescent. Seeds 
silky-pubescent, with a short straight appendage at the chalazal end. 


W. Australia. Rocky hills, King George’s Sound, R. Brown, Drummond, n. 216, 
Oldfield. 


Orper XIV. POLYGALEZ. 


_ Flowers hermaphrodite, irregular. Sepals 5, free, much imbricate, the 2 
inner ones usually larger and petal-like. Petals 3 or 5, rarely all free, most 
frequently 2 or 4 in pairs united at the base with the lower concave or helmet- 
shaped petal or keel and often with the staminal tube. Stamens 8, rarely 5 or 
4, usually united to above the middle in a sheath open on the upper side. 
Anthers erect, 1- or 2-celled, usually opening by a single terminal or oblique 
pore, Torus small, or rarely expanded into a disk within the stamens. Ovary 
free, 2-celled or rarely 1-celled, or in a few flowers 3- to 5-celled. Style simple, 
usually curved at the top, with a variously shaped entire or 2-lobed stigma. 
Ovules usually solitary in each cell, pendulous, anatropous with a ventral 
raphe. Seeds pendulous, the crustaecous testa often hairy, and bearing a 
caruncle at the hilum or at the opposite end. Albumen fleshy or rarely defi- 
cient. Embryo straight, with flat, convex, or rarely thick and fleshy cotyle- 
dons.—Herbs, undershrubs, or small shrubs, rarely (in genera or species not 
Australian) tall shrubs, climbers or trees, glabrous or hairy, but without stel- 
te hairs, Leaves usually alternate and entire, without stipules, very rarely 
9pposite. Flowers solitary or in spikes or racemes, rarely paniculate, the 
og usually articulate at the base, with a subtending bract, and 2 brac- 
Oles, 
A considerable Order, widely dispersed over nearly the whole globe. Of the three Aus- 
Talian genera, one is the largest and most extensively diffused of the whole Order, here re- 
Presented by a very few species of an Asiatic or African type ; anvther is Asiatic, of which 
Ole species extends to Australia; the third is endemic. 
Sepals nearly equal. Anthers 4 or 5. Flowers minute, in terminal 
spikes ier ete eo ee a De O « ». . « IL. Satomonra, 
Tuner sepals larger and petal-like. Anthers 8. 
Capsule ovate or orbicular, scarcely contracted at the base. Seeds not 
comose. 
Lateral petals united with the carina (which is always crested in the 
Australian species). . 6 + + + + © 6 6 4 2 eo 
Lateral petals adnate’to the staminal column, but distinct from the 
carina, which is not crested . . « . . - e + 4 «+ . 8. CoMEsprraa. 
apsule cuneate, very narrow at the base. Seed hairs forming a 
Jong.comm 4 2. 0s a 1 4 eee FE SL. (8) Commericnma, 


2. PoLyGaLa. 
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1. SALOMONTA, Louw. 


Sepals nearly equal, the 2 innermost rather larger. Petals 3, united in a 
single corolla open on the upper side, the keel not crested. Stamens united 
nearly to the top into a sheath open on the upper side, and adhering to the 
corolla at the base ; anthers 4 or 5. Ovary 2-celled. Capsule thin, flat, ob- 
cordate or transversely oblong, usually ciliate, opening loculicidally at the 
edges. Seeds orbicular, with a minute or without any caruncle—Small slen- 
der herbs, either annual or parasitical on roots. Leaves alternate, sometimes 
reduced to minute scales. Flowers very small, in terminal spikes. 


The few species known are all natives of tropical Asia, the most common one extending 
into tropical Australia; but none have yet been found in Africa. 


1. S. oblongifolia, DC. Prod. i. 334. A slender glabrous annual, 
erect and simple, or slightly branched at the base, 3 to 5, or rarely 6 in. high. 
Leaves sessile, the larger ones oblong, 3 to 4 lines long, and scarcely above 1 
broad, the lower ones small and ovate. Flowers pink, scarcely a line long, 
in terminal leafless racemes or loose spikes of about an inch or‘rarely longer. 
Capsnle about 1 line broad, but not so long, flattened, didymous, bordered 
with a fringe of hairs or slender teeth.—Deless. Ic. Sel. iii. t. 19; S. obovata, 
Wight, Llustr, t. 22. 


Queensland. Endeavour river, R. Brown (7b. R. Br.). Common in the warmer dis- 
tricts of India, from Ceylon and the Peninsula to the Archipelago and the Philippine Islands. 


2. POLYGALA, Linn. 


Sepals unequal, the 2 innermost, or wings, large and petal-like. Petals 3, 
united in a single corolla open on the upper side, the keel bearing a crest-like 
appendage on the back near the top, or rarely (in species not Australian) 3- 
lobed. Stamens 8, united to above the middle im a sheath open on the upper 
side, and adnate to the petals at the base. Ovary 2-celled. Style various. 
Capsule thin or rarely coriaceous, flattened, obovate, ovate, or orbicular, 
usually notched at the top, opening loculicidally at the edges. Seeds ovate 
or oblong, hairy or glabrous, but the hairs not lengthened into a coma, with 
or without a caruncle at the hilum.—Herbs, undershrubs, or shrubs. Leaves 
usually alternate or whorled. Racemes or spikes terminal or lateral, rarely 
axillary. 

A very large genus, abundant in tropical countries, and generally also in temperate re- 
gious, except in Australia, where it is, with one exception, limited to the tropical districts, 
and in New Zealand, where it is entirely absent. Of the 7 Australian species, 3 are widely 


spread over tropical Asia, and the 4 others, although endemic, are nearly connected also with 
corresponding Asiatic ones, 


Perennial. Style with 2 stigmatic lobes one above the other. Seeds 
Obovabe BOM yaw Lome ie Cie Be ue len wl 
Annuals. Seeds oblong villous, the hairs much longer at the end 
furthest from the hilnm, 
Racemes long, terminal. Inner sepals petaloid, obtuse. Crest 
fringed. Stigma simple, terminal, capitate. . . 2. 
Racemes short, very dense and hirsute, terminal or lateral. Inner 
sepals herbaceous, acuminate. Crest 2-horned, Style with 1 
erect lobe and a lower large glandular stigma . . . 


1. P. japonica. 


2. P. leptalea, 


3. P. eriocephala. 
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Racemes lateral. Inner sepals herbaceous, mucronate, usually fal- 
cate. Crest fringed. Style with 1 large hooked or reflexed 
stigmatic lobe. 

Racemes shorter than the leaves, or if longer, very dense. 
Leaves orbicular ea Se 


ets 8 5. P. orbicularis. 
Leaves from obovate to linear. 


Capsules broadly winged and ciliate . . . . . . . 4& P. rhinanthoides. 
Capsules wingless and glabrous or nearly so. . . . . 6. P. arvensis. 
Racemes slender, much longer than the leaves. . . . . . 1%. P. stenoclada. 


1. P. japonica, Hoult. Syst. 8, t. 62, f.1, according to DO. Prod. i. 
824. Rootstock perennial, often woody with age, emitting numerous rather 
slender leafy stems, decumbent or erect, rarely more than 6 in. long, more or 
€ss pubescent. Leaves nearly sessile, the lower ones ovate, obtuse and small, 

© upper ones elliptical or lanceolate, acute, $ to 4 or rarely 1 in. long, of a 
rather firm consistence, glabrous and almost shining, distinctly veined. Ra- 
cemes lateral, sometimes of 2 or 3 flowers only, and shorter than the leaves, 
Sometimes 6- to 8-flowered and longer. Bracts small and deciduous, but less 
So than in most species. Outer sepals narrow-lanceolate; inner ones ovate, 
obtuse, 2 to 3 lines long and not oblique. Keel-petal crested. Ovary gla- 
brous. Style thickened, incurved, with 2 unequal stigmatic lobes, the upper 
One arching over the lower short one. Capsule about 3 lines long and broad, 
Meluding the rather broad wing. Seeds obovate, slightly pubescent, with a 
8-lobed caruncle.—P. veronicea, F, Muell. Pl. Vict. i. 184. 

Queensland. Dawson and Brisbane rivers, F. Mueller, 

_N. S. Wales. Botany Bay, 2. Brown ; Paramatta to the Blue Mountains, and shaded 
Sitnations near Bathurst, . Cunningham ; Port Stephens, Lady Parry ; Hastings and Mac- 
leay tivers, Bechler ; New England, 0. Stuart. 

Victoria. Grassy or gravelly places on the Goulburn and Ovens rivers and their 
lower tributaries, 7. Mueller. 

_Also in the hilly regions of tropical Asia and northward to Japan, I can, indeed, find no 

ifference between the Australian and the Japanese specimens, except that the flowers in 
the latter are rather larger: but several Khasia specimens are precisely like the Australian 


Ones. P, elegans, Wall., from East India and China, differs slightly in the racemes most 
quently terminal with numerous flowers. 


_. P. leptalea, DC. Prod. i. 325. An erect, glabrous, slender annual, 
“imple or slightly branched, usually 1 to 1} ft. high. Leaves few, linear, the 
Onger ones about 1 in., the uppermost much smaller, and the lower ones 
Sometimes shortly oblong. Fiowers small, numerous, pendulous, in a ]-sided 
terminal raceme, on pedicels which rarely attain 1 line. Outer sepals narrow- 
oblong, obtuse, the lowest rather larger and concave ; inner sepals nearly twice 
as large, petal-like, broadly oblong, obtuse, 2 to 2% lines long. Keel-petal 
Crested. Style scarcely thickened, much curved, inflexed at the summit with 
entire capitate stigma, Capsule broadly oblong, rather shorter than the 
Mner sepals, with a narrow transparent wing. Seeds hirsute with reflexed 
hairs, the caruncle very small.—P. oligophylla, DC. Prod, i. 325. 

N. Australia. Upper Victoria river, 7. Mueller ; Port Essington, Armstrong. 

€ensland. Indeavour river, 2. Brown, 
"requent in northern and eastern India. 

_ 3. P. eriocephala, F. Mucll. Herb. A more or less pubescent annual, 
M our specimens little branched and not exceeding 6 in. Leaves linear or 
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oblong-linear, some exceeding 14 in. Racemes lateral or terminal, very dense 
and ovoid or oblong, } to 1 in. long, and very villous, the flowers nearly ses- 
sile. Outer sepals small and almost setaceous ; inner sepals obliquely ovate, 
acuminate, about 2 lines long when in flower, nearly 4 when in fruit, herba- 
ceous and hirsute with slender spreading hairs, completely enclosing the very 
fugacious corolla. Keel-petal very much shorter than the side ones, the 
dorsal erest consisting of 2 long simple horns. Style not thickened, 2-lobed, 
the upper lobe shortly filiform and incurved, the lower one expanded into a 
large stigmatic gland. Ovary covered with very long hairs. Capsule orbi- 
cular, emarginate, not winged, 2 to nearly 3 lines long, hirsute with long fine 
hairs. Seeds oblong, with reflexed hairs. 
W. Australia. Upper Victoria river, FP. Mueller. 


4. P. rhinanthoides, Soland. in Herb. R. Br. An erect branching 
slightly pubescent annual, from an inch or two to above a foot high. Leaves 
oblong-linear, or rarely obovate-oblong, obtuse or rarely acute, ¢ to 14 in. 
long, glabrous or ciliate, narrowed into a short petiole. Racemes lateral, 
short, rather dense, 6- to 10-flowered. Outer sepals lanceolate, with a fine 
point; inner sepals broadly ovate, oblique, mucronate, ciliate, 2 to 8 lines 
long. Keel-petal crested. Ovary broad, ciliate. Style slightly thickened, 
much curved, entire, with a broad almost petaloid decuryed stigma, bearded 
underneath. Capsule 4 lines long and broad, including a broad wing, pu- 
bescent and ciliate. Seeds oblong, hirsute with reflexed hairs, the caruncle 
deeply 3-lobed. 

WN. Australia. Upper Victoria river. F. Mueller. 

Queensland. Endeavour river, 2. Brown. 

Var. minor, A smaller and more glabrous plant, with narrower leaves, looser racemes, 
and more glabrous ; eapsules with narrower wings, almost connecting the species with some 
forms of P. arvensis. Upper Victoria river, /, Mueller, 

5. P. orbicularis, Benth. An annual of 8 to 6 in., branching at the 
base only, glabrous or very slightly pubescent. Leaves distinctly petiolate, 
very broadly obovate or orbicular, or even broader than long, ? to 1 in. 
diameter, or the lower ones smaller. Racemes usually terminal, dense, $+ to 
Lin. long. Outer sepals very small and lanceolate ; inner sepals obliquely 
ovate, rounded, with a short point, glabrous, about 2} lines Jong. Corolla 
fully as long, the lateral petals unusually large, the crest fringed. Style not 
thickened, with an almost petaloid uncinate-decurved stigma, glabrous, or 
slightly bearded underneath. Capsule orbicular, 24 lines long, scarcely 
winged. Seeds hairy, the caruncle 3-lobed. 

N. Australia. Sonth Goulburn Island, 4. Cunningham ; Melville Island, Fraser ; 
N. coast, Armstrong. 

Allied to the var. obovata of P. arvensis, but appears to me, as far as hitherto known, too 
distinct in habit and foliage to be united with that species, 

6. P. arvensis, /ilid. Spec. Pi. iii. 876. A procumbent or rarely erect 
annual, branching at the base only, sometimes not exceeding a couple of 
inches when in full fruit, sometimes the prostrate or ascending branches 
extending to 6 or 8 in. or even more, and usually pubescent. Leaves from 
obovate to oblong or linear, 3 to } in. long or rarely more. Flowers few, in 
short sessile racemes, usually lateral, often shorter than the leayes, and rarely 
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lengthening to an inch. Outer sepals very small and narrow ; inner sepals 
Ovate-faleate, acute or mucronate, 2 to 3 lines long, herbaceous and glabrous 
or slightly pubescent. Corolla about as long, the lateral petals rather large, 
the crest of the keel fringed. Ovary glabrous. Style scarcely thickened, 
With an almost petaloid uncinate-decurved stigma, glabrous and glandular 
underneath. Capsule rather broad, glabrous or slightly pubescent, not 
winged. Seeds very hairy.—DC. Prod. i. 326. 

N. Australia. Upper Victoria river, F. Mueller ; Goulburn Island, 4, Cunningham ; 
N. coast, R. Brown. 

Queensland. Endeavour river, R. Brown. 

A very common East Indian weed, variable in foliage and stature ; the following forms 
appeariug sometimes constant enough to be considered as distinct species :— 

. Var, obovata, Leaves all obovate, giving the plant the aspect of a young Luphorbia he- 
scopia. Cavern Island, Carpentaria, R. Brown. 

Var. squarrosa. Leaves narrow. Flowers small and numerous, in oblong racemes, mostly 
terminal, the inner sepals narrow and faleate. P. squarrosa, Soland. ms, Endeavour river, 
R. Brown ; Upper Victoria river, P. Mueller, 

Var. stenosepala. Leaves narrow-linear. Racemes short and few-flowered, or flowers 
almost solitary. Inner sepals narrow and less faleate. Capsule not above half as broad as 

Ong. Victoria river, F. Mueller ; aud nearly the same form, but with more flowers, Aru- 
Bays, 2. Brown. 


_ 1. P. stenoclada, Benth. A slender, glabrous, erect annual, simple or 
little branched. Leaves distant, very narrow-linear, almost terete, obtuse or 
minutely pointed, + to 1 in. long. Peduncles lateral, slender, elongated, 

ring towards the top a slender raceme of small blue flowers on very short 
Pedicels. Outer sepals lanceolate, very acute with scarious margins; inner 
Sepals about 2 lines long, broadly ovate-lanceolate and faleate with a dark- 
coloured point. Keel-petal crested. Ovary glabrous. Style slender, much 
Ahi with an almost petaloid deflexed blue stigma, bearded on the under 
ide, ‘ 


N. Australia. Upper Victoria river, 7. Mueller. 

The inflorescence is that of some specimens of the East Indian P. Wightiana, but besides 

€ difference in foliage, the flowers are much smaller and narrower, and approach much 
More in structure the P. arvensis, from which P. stenoclada differs chiefly in inflorescence, 
And, in the above described specimens, in its very narrow leaves. 
, Var, (?) stenosepala. Rather taller and more branched. Leaves ohlong or linear, flat, § to 1 
Mh. long, Flowers in a loose pedunculate raceme, much longer than the leaves, as in P. s¢e- 
noclada ; but the iuner sepals are narrow, pointed, and much faleate, as in the var. steno- 
sepala of P. arvensis.—Carpentaria Point and Arnhem Bays, R. Brown (Hb. R. Br.). 


3. COMESPERMA, Labill. 


Sepals unequal, the 2 innermost, or wings, large and petal-like. Petals 3, 
the keel not crested, the two lateral ones separately attached to the staminal 
column, and either overlapped by the keel or outside it at the top. Stamens 
8, united to above the middle in a sheath, open on the upper side and adnate 
tothe petals at the base. Ovary 2-celled. Style incurved, obliquely stig- 
Matic and more or less 2-lobed at the top. Capsule coriaceous or almost 
membranous, usually cuneate and much narrowed at the base, rarely nearly 
orbicular, opening loculicidally at the edges. Seeds ovate or oblong, pendu- 
Ous, pubescent or hairy, the hairs lengthening into a coma whenever the cap- 
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sule is narrowed at the base, without any caruncle at the hilum, but the raphe 
often expanded into a caruncular appendage at the opposite end.—Herbs 
undershrubs or shrubs, erect or twining. Leaves alternate, usually small. 
Racemes terminal. 


A strictly Australian genus, with which was formerly united the Brazilian Bredemeyera (Ca- 
tocoma, Benth.) ; but, besides the difference in habit, the latter has a more or less fleshy 
capsule, and the seeds have a long coma proceeding from the hilum; whilst in Comesperma, 
the coma, when present, consists of the hairs of the testa, which always extend to the base 
of the capsule, although the seed is often not half so long. In 2 species the capsule is that 
of a Polyyala, and the seeds have no coma; but in those the insertion of the lateral petals, 
very different from that of Po/ygala and approaching that of Monnina, is strongly marked. 
In P. volubilis (which was chiefly taken into account in verifying the characters for our 
* Genera Plantarum ’), the arrangement of the petals is nearer to that of Podygala, but there 
the carpological characters are very decided. Besides that, the genus Comesperma is so na- 
turala one, that it is never liable to be confounded with any of those allied to it in strue- 
ture. The precise arrangement of the petals in the smaller-flowered species, very difficult 
to ascertain in dried specimens, requires verification from the living plant. 


Capsule sessile. Seeds filling the cells, withont a coma, Stems 
leafless, (Sect, Prosthemosperma, F. Mue//.) 
Capsule orbicular. Flowers in a short terminal raceme . . . . 1. C. spherocarpum. 
Capsule obovate or euneate, Flowers distant. 
Branches erect, rigid, broom-like. Seed with a broad terminal 
POMDOAND eas! seg dy ce io ha a giv 6 oy tenn AEDT SEs 
Branches very slender, divaricate, intricately branched. Seed 
with a long terminal appendage . . . . . « « « « . 8. G aphyllum. 
Branches divaricate, thorny. Seeds without any appendage. . 4. C. syinosum. 
Capsule narrowed into a stipes, containing the long coma of the seeds, 
which only occupy the broad part of the cells. 
Outer sepals all free, much shorter than the wings. 
Branches twining or very short and almost leafless. 
Leaves few, mostly obtuse. Capsule not winged. 
Flowers blue or white. Pedicels glabrous . . . . . 5, @ volubile, 
Flowers yellow. Pedicels pubescent sos oe + + + TC, integerrimum. 
Leaves very few and small, acute, ciliate. Bracts ciliate. Cap- 
sule winged, Flowers blue . . . . . ain't 
Stems erect, leafy. 
Leaves flat, ovate or oblong. 


6. C. ciliatum, 


Pubescent. 
Leaves small, broadly ovate, mucronate, crowded. Flowers 
te Pe ER eas we kp ee 5 i, 5 hy ae eee 
Leaves thick, oblong, obtuse . . 2. . « « . « « 9 C. Drummondii. 
Glabrous. 
Leaves mucronate, very glaucous. . . . . . . « LL. C sylvestre. 
Teaves Obtune, BPC Ss ee fs, |» UO. 2 retieem, 


Leaves linear. 
Leaves pungent, strongly keeled. Keel-petal horned . . 12. ©. acerosum. 
Leaves with revolute margins. Keel-petal not horned. . 13. C. ericinunt, 
Leaves very narrow, almost terete. 
Racemes elongated. Braets comose. Flowers blue. . 14, C. confertum. 
é Racemes corymbose or conical. Bracts very miuute. 
Blowers-yellow 6 6 we ed oat + oo) eh lB Coferum, 
Outer sepals all free, nearly as long as the wings, (Sect. Iso- 
calyx, Sfeetz.) 


Stems leafy. 
Capsule narrowed into along stipes . . . . . . « . 16. G calymega. 
Capsule elliptical or oblanceolate, shortly narrowed at the 
SEO pie 2 ey aa ae) Of ne Gees : - 17. €. lanceolatum. 
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Stems very slender, almost leafless. . . . + + + + « 
Two of the outer sepals connate. (Sect. Disepalum, Steetz.) 
Flowers small, the wings not twice as long as the outer sepals. 
Leaves few, small, distant. . 6 + + + + + « + « 19. 0. nudiuseulum. 
Wings 3 or 4 times as long as the outer sepals. Leaves linear. 
Leaves strongly keeled. Keel-petal horned. Seeds with a 


- 18. C. defaliatum. 


membrane at the end furthest from the hilum . . . . 20. @. virgatum, 
Leaves flat, not keeled. Keel-petal not horned. Seeds with- 
out any appendage... 6 6s 6 ee ee . 21. C. polygaloides, 


1. C. spherocarpum, Sfec/z, in Pl. Preiss. ii. 314, Rootstock woody 
but not thick, with slender, broom-like, or flexuose stems, sometimes perhaps 
slightly twining, } to 1} ft. long, glabrous and slightly suleate. Leaves re- 
duced to minute distant seales, or the lower ones rarely 2 lines long, and 
linear. Flowers 3 to 6, in a short loose terminal raceme, on pedicels of 1 to 2 
lines, the bracts very minute and deciduous. Outer sepals oblong, rather 
acute, almost scarious, about half the length of the inner ones, which are 
broadly obovate, blue and petal-like, 2 to nearly 3 lines long. Corolla and 
style of @. scoparium. Capsule nearly orbicular, about 2 lines diameter, 
slightly cuneate at the base or at length quite obtuse, glabrous. Seeds ovate, 
shortly pubescent, with a short membranous hairy appendage at the lower or 
chalazal end, 


N. S. Wales. Hunter’s River and Port Jackson, R. Brown ; Mount Tomah, 2. 
Cunningham ; Paramatta, Woolls ; Hastings river, Beckier. 


2. C. scoparium, Stec/z, in Pl. Preiss. ii. 309. Stems woody at the 
base, with numerous erect, rigid, broom-like, sulcate branches, 1 to 2 ft. high, 
glabrous. Leaves all reduced to minute distant scales. Flowers blue, singly 
seattered along the smaller branches on exceedingly short, thickened pedicels, 
surrounded by several minute, seale-like, obtuse, imbricate bracts. Outer 
sepals rather. rigid, obovate-oblong, more than half the length of the inner 
ones, the lowest the smallest. Inner sepals petal-like, very broadly obovate, 
about 2 lines long; keel-petal about as long, the 2 lateral lobes broad and 
short ; lateral petals shorter, narrow, free almost from the base, overlapping 
the keel. Ovary glabrous. Style not winged. Capsule sessile, cuneate-ob- 
long, about 3 lines long, with a thickened margin. Seeds slightly pubescent, 
With a hairy membrane at the chalazal end, often more than half the length 
oye seed, and continuous with the prominent raphe.—F. Muell. Pl, Vict. i. 

N.S. Wales. Desert of the Darling, near Fitzgerald ranges, F. Mueller. 

Victoria, Saudy desert, near the Murray, Dallachy. , 

W. Australia. Swan River, where it is known as the ‘Swan-river Broom,’ Drum- 
mond ; Murchison river, Oldfield ; Fitagerald ranges, Maxwell. 

3. CG. aphyllum, 2. Br. Herb. Tall, erect, and leafless, with very nu- 
Merous slender, almost filiform, although rigid, divaricate branches, slightly 
suleate, not thorny, and quite glabrous. Leaves all reduced to very minute 
distant scales. Flowers few and very small, singly scattered along the smaller 

‘anches. Outer sepals small and free; imer sepals scarcely above 1 line 
long and petals scarcely longer. Capsule sessile, obovate, about 2 lines long. 
Seeds without long hairs, but with a membranous appendage at the lower or 
chalazal end, more than half as long as the seed. 
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N. Australia. Islands of the N. voast, R. Brown (Herd. R. Br.). 


4. ©. spinosum, 7, Muell. Pragm. i. 144. A rigid, much branched, 
glabrous, leafless shrub, the branches scarcely sulcate, the smaller ones ending 
in rigid thorns. Leaves all reduced to minute subulate scales. Flowers few, 
scattered singly on the short branches. Outer sepals free, broad, rigid, not 
1 line long; inner sepals broad, about 2 lines. Petals rather longer, lateral 
lobes of the keel-petal short and broad, lateral petals as long or rather longer. 
Capsule narrow-obovate, about 3 lines long, shortly acuminate, contracted be- 
low the middle, but scarcely stipitate. Seeds (which I have not seen) shortly 
and densely villous, without any appendage. 


w. Australia. Sandy tracts, Fitzgerald ranges, and West Mount Barren, Maxwell. 


5. C. volubile, Zadill. Pl. Nov. Holl. ii. 24, t. 168. A glabrous twiner, 
with numerous branches, sometimes extending to a considerable length, rarely 
short and flexuose, or almost erect. Leaves few, the lower ones oblong- 
linear or lanceolate, sometimes above an inch long and narrowed into a petiole, 
the upper ones linear or rarely obovate, small and distant. Racemes axillary 
or terminal, loose, 1 or rarely 2 in. long, sometimes 2 or 3 together. Flowers 
blue or rarely white, on pedicels of 1 to 2 lines. Outer sepals very broad, 
obtuse, about 1 line long; inner sepals fully 3 lines long, nearly orbicular, 
distinctly clawed. Keel-petal with 2 oblong lateral lobes turned inwards in 
zwstivation and overlapped, at ledst at the top, by the 2 large, obovate, lateral 
petals. Style dilated upwards, but not winged. Capsule 4 to nearly 5 lines 
long, rounded, truncate and often slightly acuminate at the top, nearly 14 
lines broad, and gradually narrowed into a rather broad stipes. Seeds oblong, 
the long hairs forming the coma much fewer on the sides than on the edges. 
—DC. Prod. i. 334; Hook. f. Fl. Tasm. i. 31; F. Muell. Pl. Vict..i. 191; C. 
tortuosum, Steetz, in Pl. Preiss. ii. 303; C. gracile, Paxt. Mag. v. 145, with 
a fig, 

W. S. Wales. Port Jackson to the Blue Mountains, 2. Brown, Sieber, n. 366, and 
others ; TwWofold Bay, F. Muedler. ; 

Victoria. Forest and serub country, widely distributed oyer the colony, F. Mueller. 

Tasmania. i. Brown ; throughout the island, abundant in light soils, climbing over 
bushes, ete., a most beautiful plant, well known as the ‘ Blue Creeper,’ 7. D. Hooker. 

S. Australia. Whit/aker ; Spencer’s Gulf, Warburton ; Quicken Bay, #. Mueller. 

W. Australia. King George’s Sound, 2. Brown, Fraser ; Swan River, Drummond, 
Coll. 1843, n. 485. Some of these specimens, probably after having been eaten down, have 
short, flexnose, or almost erect stems. 

C. paucifolium, Turez. in Bull. Mose. 1854, ii. 352, from W. Australia, Gilbert, n. 86, 
would appear from the character given to be very near C. volwdile and C, ciliatum, but is 
said to have a shrubby, erect, much-branched stem, Jt is possible that the idea may have 
been suggested by stunted specimens of C. vo/udile, such as those above alluded to, 


6. C. ciliatum, Steetz, in Pl. Preiss. ii. 304. Very near C, roludile, 
with similar glabrous, twining, suleate branches. Leaves still fewer, very 
small, rigid and acute, usually ciliate with stiff hairs, Bracts linear-subulate, 
also ciliate. Flowers blue or pink, rather smaller than in C. voludile, much 
more numerous, in rather dense terminal racemes of 2 to 3 in, Outer sepals 
ovate-oblong, obtuse or almost acute, above 1 line long; inner sepals and 
petals like those of C. volubile, but much smaller. Capsules on long pedicels, 
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like those of C. volubile, but. rather broader, owing to a membranous wing 
which borders them more or less, especially towards the summit. 


W. Australia. Swan River, Drummond ; Geographer Bay, King river, and Black- 
Wood river, O/dfield. 


7. C. integerrimum, ZLndl. in Hueg. Enum. 7. Very near O, volubile, 
with similar twining suleate branches and few oblong-linear or lanceolate 
leaves, but the young shoots racemes and pedicels are usually minutely 
hoary-pubescent, the racemes are denser, with shorter and firmer pedicels, and 
the flowers yellow and rather smaller. Outer sepals broad and obtuse as in 
C. volubile. Petals similarly shaped, except that the lateral lobes of the keel 
are rather deeper, but I have in vain sought for the small additional petals 
described by Steetz. Capsule 8 to 9 lines long, 1} lines broad at the top, 
with a very prominent obtuse acumen, gradually narrowed into a stipes at 
the base. Seed 4 to 5 lines long, tapering almost to a point, otherwise nearly 
terete, the hairs of the coma proceeding from all over the surface.—Steetz, in 
Pl. Preiss. ii. 805; OC. scandens, Steud. in Pl. Preiss. i. 211. 


W. Australia. Rottenest Island, 4. Cunningham ; Swan River, Drummond, Coll. 
1843, 2. 486; near Mount Desmond, Herd. F. Mueller. 


8. C. secundum, Banks, in DC. Prod.i. 834. A low, much-branched, 
rigid shrub, with the habit. of some Zpacridee, the branches softly pubescent. 
Leaves crowded, spreading, ovate, mucronate, 2 to 3 lines long, rigidly cori- 
aceous, rough with minute tubercular hairs. Flowers very small and nu- 
merous, in slender one-sided racemes of 1 to 2 in., on very short pedicels. 
Outer sepals short, very broad and obtuse; inner sepals nearly three times as 
long, although scarcely exceeding 1 line, apparently pink. _Keel-petal very 
broad, overlapping the narrow lateral ones. Style not winged. Capsule 
fully 2 in. long, truncate, 3-toothed, and scarcely 1 line broad at the top, 
tapering into a slender stipes twice as long as the oblong part. Seed elon- 
gated, without any appendage, the long coma apparently very deciduous, but 
Hot seen quite ripe. . 

WN. Australia. Islands of the north coast, R. Brown. 

Queensland. Endeavour river, R. Brown ; Cape Flinders, 4. Cunningham. 


9. C. Drummondii, Sfeetz, in Pl. Preiss. ii. 301. Shrubby, with 
short rigid branches, and all over glaucous, with a minute pubescence only 
visible under a lens. Leaves narrow-oblong, mostly obtuse, 3 to 4 lines long, 
very thick and rather concave, the midrib rarely conspicuous. Racemes many- 
flowered, short end almost corymbose, although the pedicels are rather long. 
Flowers of C. retusum. Capsule, according to F, Mueller, narrower, with a 
Shorter stipes. 

W. Australia, Drummond; Stirling ranges to West Mount Barren, Mawel, 


10. CG. retusum, adil. Pl. Nov. Holl. ii. 22, 1. 160. Glabrous, erect, 
shrubby and much-branched, often several feet high, the branches mostly 
erect and not sulcate. Leaves oblong, obtuse, rarely above 4 in. long, flat 
but rather thick, the midrib not prominent, Racemes short and dense, 
Usually several in a terminal, leafy, flat corymb or pyramidal panicle. Outer 
Sepals ovate, obtuse, about 1 line long; inner sepals nearly 8 lines. Petals 
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rather shorter, the keel not horned. Capsule usually about 5 lines long, 
emarginate, with rounded lobes, and about 1} lines broad at the top, nar- 
rowed into a stipes much longer than the broad part. Seeds comose, with- 
out any membranous appendage.—DC. Prod. i. 334; Hook. f. Fl. Tas. i. 
32; F. Muell. Pl. Vict. i. 190. 

Queensland. Moreton Island, 7. Mueller. 

W.S. Wales. Port Jackson, R. Brown, Sieber, n. 365; Blue Mountains -and to the 
southward, 4. Cunningham ; New England, C. Stuart. 

Victoria. Abundant in the sphagnum moors and along the rivulets and torrents of the 
Australian Alps at an elevation of 4000 to 6000 ft., 2. Mueller. 

Tasmania, 2. Brown ; abundant, especially in the northern parts of the island, from 
the sea to an elevation of 3600 ft. in the Western Mountains, J. D. Hooker. 


11. C. sylvestre, Lindl. in Mitch. Trop, Austr. 342. A glabrous and 
erect shrub of several feet, resembling C. redusum, with which F. Mueller pro- 
poses to unite it, but much more glaucous. Leaves larger, often $ in. long 
and sometimes 3 lines broad, mucronate or pungent, often concave above. 
Flowers rather larger, with broader outer sepals. Capsule about } in. long. 
—F. Muell. Fragm. i. 49. 


Queensland. Open forest, near Mounts Faraday and Pluto, Mitchell ; sandy forest 
table-land on the Suttor river, 7. Mueller. 


12? C. acerosum, Stecfz, in Pl. Preiss. ii. 299. Glabrous, rigid, erect, 
and little branched from a hard, almost woody base, 1 to 1} ft. high. Leaves 
linear, erect, rigid, with a short usually pungent point, not above } in. long, 
strongly keeled. Racemes rather dense, 1 to 2 in. long, pedicels 1 to 14 lines. 
Outer sepals 3, nearly equal, all free, very broad and obtuse, not 1 line long ; 
inner petaloid sepals obovate, about 3 lines. Keel-petal with a horn-like ap- 
pendage on the back as in C, virgatum. Capsule about 3 lines long, truncate 
or slightly 3-toothed at the top, narrowed into a stipes about as long as the 
broad part. Seeds comose, with a very short membrane at the chalazal end. 

W. Australia. Swan River, Drummond, n. 431, and Co/7, 1848, 2. 492, mixed with 


C. virgatum, which this species closely resembles in almost all characters excepting the 
outer sepals, which are all free. 


13. C, ericinum, DC. Prod. i. 334. Glabrous or minutely pubescent, 
usually erect, with rigid branches 1 to 2 or even 3 ft. high, woody at the base. 
Leaves linear, erect or spreading, crowded or rather distant, obtuse or acute, 
rarely above 2 in. long and usually shorter, the margins recurved or more fre- 
quently quite revolute. Racemes usually several and short in a leafy panicle, 
but longer and less dense than in C. re¢usum, rarely slender, and lengthening 
out to 3 or 4 in. Outer sepals all free, ovate or ovate-lanceolate, to 1 line 
long; inner sepals about 3 lines. Keel-petal not horned. Capsule 3 to 4 
lines long, truncate, with rounded angles or entirely rounded at the top, nar- 
rowed into a stipes usually longer than the broad part. Seeds oblong, 
comose, with a very small membrane at the lower or chalazal end.—Hook. f. 
FL. Tasm. i. 82; F. Muell. Pl. Vict. i. 190; C. coridifolium, A. Cunn. in 
Field. N. 8. Wales, 337 ; C. datifolinm, Steetz, in Pl. Preiss. ii. 295 ; C. acuti- 
folinm, Steetz, |. c. 296; C. linariefolium, A. Cunn. in Steetz, 1. c. 297. 

Queensland. Moreton Bay, 4. Cunningham; Glasshouses and Burnett ranges, 
F, Mueller. 


. 
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N.S. Wales. Abundant about Port Jackson, 2. Brown, Sieber, n. 364, 534, and 
Fi. Mizt. 550, and others; and in the interior, 4. Cunningham ; northward to Clarence aud 
Hastings rivers, Bechler ; and southward to Twofold Bay, 7. Mueller. 

Victoria. Heathy tracts, as well of the lowlands as of the mountains, not rare in the 
Southern and eastern parts of the colony, F. Mue/ler. 

Tasmania. North coast, near the sea, aud islands of Bass’s Straits, in sandy soil, 
J. D. Hooker. 

Var. patentifolium. Leaves very spreading, often pungent, very broad at the base. 
— Burnett ranges in the interior of N. S. Wales, &. Mueller, C. patentifolium, ¥. Muell. 
Fraem, i, 48. (See F, Muell. Pl. Viet. i. 190.) 

Var, oblongatum, R. Br. Leaves oblong-linear, obtuse and mucronate, longer and with 
less reyolute margins than usual.—East coast, 2. Brown. 


14, C. confertum, Zabill. Pi. Nov. Holl. ti. 23, ¢, 161. Glabrous, 
erect, rigid, and usually branching above the middle, 1 to 2 ft. high. Leaves 
rather crowded, narrow-linear, thick, with the margins recurved so as to be 
almost terete, acute, often above 1 in. long. Flowers rather small, in slender 
but rather dense racemes of 2 to 3 in. or even more, on pedicels of 1 to 2 
lines. Outer sepals free, broad and very obtuse, scarcely more than 1 line 
long; inner sepals about 2 lines, Keel-petal rather shorter, not horned. 
Capsule 3 lines long or rather more, rounded and sometimes emarginate, but 
Searcely truncate at the top, narrowed into a stipes longer than the broad part. 
Seeds comose, the raphe projecting and membranous, but not expanded into 
a terminal membrane,—DC, Prod. i. 334 ; @. longifolium, Steud. in PI. Preiss, 
1. 206; C. hirtulum, Steud. 1. ¢. 209. 

W. Australia. King George’s Sound, ZLabillarditre, R. Brown, A. Cunningham, 
Drummond, Preiss, n. 2359, aud others ; IE, Mount Barren, Maawell. 


15. C, flavum, DC. Prod. i. 334. Glabrous and erect, with rather 
crowded linear, almost terete leaves like C. confertum, but usually more 
branched and the leaves more spreading. Flowers yellow, Jarger than in 
C. confertum, in short, very dense, almost ecorymbose or shortly conical ra- 
ceines, rarely above 1 in. long, the pedicels nearly 2 lines when in flower, and 
3 when in fruit. Outer sepals all free, very short and obtuse ; inner sepals 
23 lines long. Keel-petal not horned. Capsule fully 4 lines long and not 
above 1 line broad, narrowed into a stipes much longer than the broad part, 
Seeds oblong, comose, without any prominent. raphe.—Deless. Te. Sel. iii. t. 
20; C. xanthocarpum, Steud. Pl. Preiss. i. 209. 

W. Australia. King George’s Sound, 2. Brown, Fraser, A. Cunningham, Harvey ; 
Swan River, Drummond, Coll. 1843, 2. 490; Princess Royal Harbour, Gordon river, and 
Champion Bay, Oldfield, 


16. C. calymega, Lalill. Pl. Nov. Holl. ii. 23, t. 162. Glabrous or nearly 
So, with a perennial, sometimes woody rootstock, and = or slightly 
branched, erect stems, from 6 in. to rather more than 1 ft. high, Leaves not 
numerous, the lower ones elliptical or oblong, the upper linear, rarely above 
¥ in, long, rather thick, flat or with slightly recurved margins, without any 
Prominent keel. Flowers small, blue, in rather slender racemes of 1 to 8 in, 

uter sepals all free, oblong or lanceolate, about 13 lines long; inner sepals 
rather longer, more deeply coloured, obovate, unguiculate. Keel-petal not 
horned, longer than the lateral ones. Style distinetly 2-lobed. Capsule 8 to 
Nearly 4 lines long, truncate or 8-toothed at the top, narrowed into a stipes at 
L 2 f 
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least as long as the broad part. Seeds comose, without any terminal appen- 
dage.—DC. Prod, i. 8334; Hook.f. Fl. Tasm. i, 32; F. Muell. Pl. Vict. i. 
188; ©. isocalyx, Spreng. Syst. Veg. iii. 172; C. sérictum, Endl. in Hueg. 
Enum. 7; @. denue, Steud. in Pl. Preiss. i, 208; C. varians and C. parvi- 
florum, Steud. 1. ¢. 210 ; C. herbacenm, Steud. 1. c. 211 (the last synonym taken 
from Steetz, in Pl. Preiss. ii. 307); C. spathulatum, Turcz. in Bull. Mose. 
1854, ii. 352 (from the character given). 

Victoria. Bushy barren ridges and mountains, and arid heathy plains in many parts 
of the colony, 1, Mueller. 

Tasmania, 2. Brown ; common on sandy flats along the north shores of the island 
and in the islands of Bass’s Straits, J. D. Hooker. 

S. Australia. Kangaroo Island, St. Vincent’s Gulf, and Lofty and other ranges in 
the interior, F. Mueller, Behr, ete. 

W. Australia. King George’s Sound to Swan River, Drummond, Preiss, x. 2365, 
2374, ete., and others; Murchison river, O/dfield. 

Var. /atifolium. Lower leaves obovate, to 1 in. long; upper leaves few, small, and 
distant, Capsule 5 lines long. Swan River, Drummond ; King George’s Sound, &. Brown. 

17. C. lanceolatum, 2. Br. Herb. Nearly allied to C. calymega, ex- 
cepting in the fruit. Stems slender, erect, glabrous, not above 6 in. high, or 
branching and decumbent at the base. Leaves small, narrow-linear, rather 
rigid, erect and acute, mostly 2 to 3 lines long. Racemes short. Ilowers blue, 
rather larger than in C. calymega. Outer sepals all free, oblong, thin, nearly 
2 lines long; inner ones scarcely longer. Capsule elliptical or oblanceolate, 
tapering rather more at the base than at the point, nearly 3 lines long and 
rather more than 1 line broad. Seeds oblong, fully half as long as the cap- 
sule, comose, without any terminal appendage. 

W. Australia. S, coast, east of King George’s Sound, R. Brown (1b, R. Br.). 


18, C. defoliatum, 7. Mucll. Pi. Vict. i. 189. Allied in habit to C. 
nudiusculum with the flowers of C. calymega. Rhizome woody, with rigid 
and rush-like, but slender and sometimes almost filiform stems, 1 to 2 ft. 
high, and glabrous. Leaves very few and distant, small, narrow-linear or 
sometimes all reduced to small linear scales. Racemes slender, 1 to 2 in. long. 
Flowers rather larger than in C. calymegu. Outer sepals all free, oblong, 
nearly as long as the inner ones. Capsule 3 or 4 lines long, contracted into 
a long narrow stipes. Seeds comose, without any terminal appendage,—C. 
nudiusculum, Steetz, in Pl. Preiss. ii. 808, not DC. 

N.S. Wales. Port Jackson and Hunter’s River, 2. Brown ; Illawarra, Shepherd ; 
Clarence river, Brck/er. 

Victoria. Scattered over sandy heathy ridges from Port Phillip to the Broadribb 
river, I. Mueller. 

Tasmania. South Port, C. Stuart. 


19. C. nudiusculum, DC. Prod. i. 334. Stems elongated, slender, 
glabrous, with few very small distant leaves almost reduced to scales. Flowers 
small, blue, in a very short racéme, which after flowering lengthens to 1 in. 
or more. Outer sepals about 1} lines long, oblong, the 2 upper connate to 
near the top; inner sepals not twice as long, usually about 2 lines, broadly 
obovate, with a short claw adhering to the corolla. Keel-petal not horned, 
lateral oues narrow. Style much thickened above. Capsule about 3 lines 
long, narrowed into a stipes about twice as long as the broad part. Seeds 
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comose, without any terminal membrane.—C. ramosissimwm, Steud. in Ph 
Preiss. i. 209; C. megapteryga, Steud. |. c. 207 (according to Steetz, in Pl. 
Preiss. ii. 314). 

W. Australia. King George’s Sound, 2. Brown, A. Cunningham, Fraser, Preiss, n. 
2369, 2370, and others; Mount Barker, Oldfield. 


20. C. virgatum, Zadill. Pl. Nov. Holl. ii. 21, t. 159. Glabrous, with 
a woody rootstock and erect, stiff, simple or somewhat branching stems, 1 to 
14 or rarely 2 ft. high. Leaves distant or rather crowded, linear or linear- 
lanceolate, obtuse or scarcely pointed, rarely exceeding 3 in. in length, with 
the midrib or keel prominent underneath. Flowers blue, rather numerous, in 
a raceme of 1 to 8 in., often lengthening out after flowering to nearly 6 in., 
the pedicels from 1 to 2 lines. Bracts with a fine point, often comose in the 
young raceme, but falling off during flowering. Outer sepals about 1 line 
long, the 2 wpper ones united to near the top; inner sepals nearly 3 
lines long. Keel-petal very broad, with a horn-like appendage on the back 
near the top, sometimes above } line long, sometimes reduced to a small tu- 
bercle. Style winged towards the top. Capsule about 3 lines long, truncate 
or 3-toothed, and about 1 line broad at the top, narrowed into a stipes as long 
as the broad part. Seeds ovate, comose with a small membranous appendage 
at the chalazal end.— DO, Prod.i. 334; Steetz, in Pl. Preiss. ii. 311; C. semplez., 
Endl. in Hneg. Enum. 7; ©. corniculatum, Steud. in PI. Preiss. 1, 206; C. 
longebractentum and C. roseum, Steud. lc. 207; C. contractum and C. einu- 
lum, Steud. lc. 208; C. lawiusculum, Steud. |. ce. 210; C. selaginoides, Turez. 
in Bull. Mose. 1854, ii. 352. 

‘W. Australia. Apparently common, from the south coast to Swan River, Ladit- 
lardiere, A. Cunningham, Drummond, n. 215, 489, 492 (mixed in some cases with C. acero- 
sum), Preiss, 2. 2360, 2361, 2368, 2871, ete; Champion Bay, Bower. 

_, @. corniculatum, Stend., and @. emu/um, Steud., are both kept up by Steetz, in Pl. Preiss. 
ii. 310, but the differences indicated do not appear to me to be quite borne out by the in- 
Spection of Preiss’s specimens. 


21. GC. polygaloides, F. Muell. in Trans. Phil. Soc. Vict. i. 1, and Pl. 
Vict. i, 187, t.8. Very near C. virgatum, but a smaller plant, with a less 
woody rootstock, and more simple stems, rarely 1 ft. high. Leaves from 
linear to oblong, flat, without the prominent keel of C. virgatum, rarely above 
4in. long. Outer sepals slightly longer and less obtuse than in C. virgatum, 
the two upper ones connate as in that species. Keel-petal without any dorsal 
appendage. Capsule about 4 lines long, narrowed into a stipes nearly twice 
as long as the broad part. Seeds very comose, without any terminal mem- 

rane. : 

Victoria. Scattered over the low ridges and barren plains of the southern and westeru 


parts of the colony, F. Mueller. : 
S. Australia. Near Adelaide, Whittaker ; Rivoli Bay and Encounter Bay, F. Mueller ; 
Kangaroo Island, Waterhouse ; Spencer’s Gulf, Warburton. 


Orpen XV. FRANKENIACE. 


Flowers regular, hermaphrodite. Calyx tubular, persistent, with 4, 5, or 
rarely 6 lobes, valvate in the bud, and as many prominent angles and furrows, 
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Petals as many, hypogynous, imbricate in the bud, free, the claws with an 
adnate plate or appendage on the inner face, the lamina spreading. Stamens 
usually 6, sometimes 4 or 5 or indefinite, hypogynous, free or shortly united 
in a ring at the base; filaments filiform or flattened; anthers 2-celled, versa- 
tile. Ovary free, sessile, 1-celled, with 3, rarely 2 or 4, parietal placentas, or 
very rarely a single one. Style filiform, with as many branches as placentas, 
the stigmas capitate or oblique. Ovules several, or rarely solitary, to each 
placenta, attached to rather long ascending funicles, amphitropous or nearly 
anatropous, with an inferior micropyle. Seeds ovoid or oblong, testa crus- 
taceous, the hilum almost terminal. Embryo straight, in a mealy albumen, 
the radicle next the hilum, shorter than, or as long as, the cotyledons.—-Low 
herbs or undershrubs, much brauched and jointed at the nodes. Leaves op- 
posite, small, without stipules, often clustered in the axils, Flowers usually 
pink or purple, sessile in the forks of the branches, forming a more or less 
dense, terminal, leafy cyme, sometimes contracted into a globular head. 

The Order consists of a single genus, closely allied to the small gronp of Dianthea, 
amongst Caryophyllee, but distinguished by the parietal placentation of the ovary, and by 
the terminal hilum in the seed, ‘I'he species are chiefly maritime, and generally distributed 


over the temperate regions of the globe, more especially of the northern hemisphere, less 
abundaut within the tropics. 


1. FRANKENIA, Linn. 


Characters and distribution those of the Order. 


The Australian species are ail endemic, although the common one is closely allied to one 
of those most widely spread in the northern hemisphere, 


Flowers in dense terminal heads. 
Floral leaves ovate-lanceolate, flat, several times broader than the 
linear-terete stem-leaves . Ere ae 
Floral leaves linear-terete, like the stem-leaves. . 
Flowers solitary, or in leafy terminal cymes. 
aa mea: (but minutely) petiolate on the margin of the 
sheath. 
Petals slightly cohering by their claws. Filaments slightly 
dilated and often cohering in @ tube. 
Leaves much longer than their sheath. Calyx 2 to 8 lines.” 
Leaves scarcely longer than their sheath. Calyx about 1 line 
Petals quite free. Filaments shortly and broadly dilated at the 
base, free and narrow upwards . . . 1. 1 1 eu 
Leaves sessile, the dorsal furrow continued to the base of the sheath. 
Leaves not produced below their insertion . . . . . . , 
Leaves produced at the base into a free, although closely ap- 
pressed appendage . . . _ * ao 


(Frankenia eymbifolia, Hook , is Wilsonia humilis.) 


l. F. bracteata, Zurez. in Bull. Mosc. 1854, ii. 367. Stems, from a 
woody base, erect, ascending, or decumbent, 3 to 6 in. long, glabrous or 
slightly pubescent. Leaves all opposite, linear-terete, 2 to 4 lines long, smooth 
and shining, the margins so closely revolute as to conceal the hairy under- 
surface, showing only a dorsal furrow, distinctly petiolate on the edge of a 
broad sheath, from which they early fall off, leaving a cluster of smaller similar 
leaves arising from within the sheath. Cymes of flowers coutracted into dense 
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heads, the bract-like floral leaves in whorls of 4 almost without sheaths, ovate- 
lanceolate or nearly ovate, flat, ciliate, and closely imbricate, so as to conceal 
the calyces. Calyx 24 to 8 lines long. Corolla and stamens of P. pauciflora. 
Style-branches and placentas 8. Ovules solitary to each placenta, attached 
to Tather long funicles arising from near the base of the ovary. 


W. Australia, Drummond, Coll. 1845, n. 136. 


2. F. glomerata, Zurez. in Bull. Mosc. 1854, ii. 368. An apparently 
erect or ascending dichotomous shrub or undershrub of 6 to 8 in., glabrous 
or nearly so. Leaves opposite and clustered in the axils, linear-terete, 3 
to 4 lines long, the margins ciliate and closely revolute so as only to show a 
dorsal furrow, and distinetly petiolate like those of /. bracteata, but the sheath 
shorter. Flowers in dense, terminal, leafy heads like those of #. bracteata, 
but the floral leaves are linear-terete like the stem ones. Calyx slender, 
about 3 lines Jong. Petals long and linear, slightly narrowed into long 
claws, with a scarcely prominent longitudinal line towards the top of the 
claw. Ovary in the few flowers I examined 1-ovulate, with a simple style, 
but perhaps not constantly so. 

W. Australia, Drummond, 5th Coll. Suppl. n. 79. 


3. F. pauciflora, DC. Prod. i. 350. Shrubby and procumbent or al- 
most erect at the base, with ascending, erect, or divaricate dichotomous 
branches, nearly glabrous or hoary with a short down or scaly pubescence, 
often very low and spreading, sometimes above a foot high, attaining even 
3 ft. according to F. Mueller. Leaves opposite or the upper ones in whorls 
of 4, oblong or linear, obtuse or rarely almost acute, the margins usually revo- 
lute so as only to show a dorsal furrow, when very narrow above 3 lines long, 
but usually much shorter, the very short sheathing petioles ciliate on the edge, 
With smaller leaves often clustered in the axils, Flowers closely sessile in 
the last forks, forming a more or less dense terminal leafy eyme and some- 
times unilaterally arranged along its branches owing to the abortion of one 
branch of each fork. Calyx 8 to 4 lines, or rarely only 24 lines long. Petals 
With their claws cohering in an angular tube, the longitudinal appendage not 
very prominent, the lamina obovate, entire or crenulate. Stamens 5 or 6, 
with their filaments slightly dilated and usually cohering. Placentas 3 or 
Yarely 2, with 2 to 4 ovules to each.—Bot. Mag. t. 2896 ? Hook. f. Fl. Tasm. 
1.40; 7, scabra, Lindl. in Mitch. Trop. Austr. 305. 

WN. Australia. Sturt’s Creek, F. Mueller ; N. W. coast, Bynoe. 

Queensland. In the interior on the Nive river, Mitchell. ’ 

W.S. Wales. Desert on the tributaries of the Darling and Murray rivers, 7. Wueller. 

Victoria. Saline marshes on the coast, more common iu saline or sandy depressions 
along the Murray river and its tributaries, 7. Mueller. ; ; 

Tasmania, 2. Brown ; abundant on Goose Island in Bass’s Straits; found also at 
Cirewlar Head, Gunn. A Tap a ete 

S. Australia. On the coast, and particularly abundant in the saline districts in the 
Northern part of the colony, J’. Mueller and others. 

. Australia. Common both on the southern and western coasts, Drummond, Co//. 
1843, a. 105, and 5th Coll, n, T7 and 78, and others; Dirk Hartog’s Island, 4, Cuxn- 
Mngham, 

ve sessions yariable species, which I, Mueller (PI. Viet. i. 82) unites with the com- 
mon European and African L’, levis, Linn. ; the latter species, however, much as it varies, 
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has always much smaller and finer leaves, and especially very much smaller flowers, and the 
general aspect is so different, that it is not to be expected that the proposed inion should be 
generally admitted. Possibly also the two following Australian varieties of 2. panciflora 
inay prove sufficiently constant to be admitted as species. 

Var. serpyllifolia. Pubesceut or hirsute. Leaves, especially the lower ones short, from 
oblong to broadly ovate, the margins often much Jess recurved than in the typical #. panei- 
flora.—F. serpyllifolia, Lindl. in Mitch. Trop, Austr. 305.—Nive river, Mifehell; Mur- 
chison river, Drummond. Allied to this variety is the plaut from Port Jackson, which De 
Candolle, Prod. i. 349, referred with doubt to the ¥. pulverulenta, Linn, 'The specimens 
in the herbarium of the Paris Museum have much the aspect of the latter species (very 
prostrate, with small broad flat leaves, more petiolate than is usual in F. pauciflora), yet T 
think they may prove to be only one of its uumerous varieties, very near to the ser'py/li- 
folia. 

Var. thymoides. More woody, erect, and much branched, with the habit of Zhymus 
vulgaris, hoary all over, with a minute scaly indumentum. Leaves oblong, very obtuse, 
muuch revolute, 1 to nearly 2 lines loug. lowers rather small, the appendage of the petal- 
claws very prominent. Ovules 4 to 6 to each placenta.—Mount Goniugbear, Victorian ex- 
pedition.—F. fruticulosa, DC, Prod. i. 350, appears to connect this variety with the more 
common forms. 

4. F. parvula, Zurez. in Bull. Mosc, 1854, ii, 868. Stems shortly 
creeping, with numerous ascending branches of 1 to 1} in., glabrous or nearly 
so. Leaves crowded, oblong, obtuse, not aboye 1 line long, thick, but the 
margins closely revolute, concealing the under surface and showing only a 
dorsal furrow, distinctly petiolate on the margin of a broad, strongly ciliate 
sheath often nearly as long as the leaf, with 3 or 4 smaller leaves clustered 
within the sheath. lowers terminal, solitary or in little leafy heads of 2 or 
8. Calyx thickly ribbed, almost ovoid, a little more than 1 line Jong, strongly 
ciliate at the top. Petals oboyate. Style 3-cleft. Ovyules apparently few, 
but not seen in a good state. 


W. Australia, Drummond, 5th Coll. Suppl. n. 81. 


5. EF. Drummondii, Benth. Stems prostrate and rooting at the nodes, 
with numerous short, erect branches, quite glabrous in our specimens, Leaves 
crowded, opposite or the floral ones in fours, linear-terete, about 2 lines long, 
distinctly petiolate, with a very short sheath, very red as well as the calyces 
in our specimens. Flowers small and solitary. Calyx slender, not 2 lines 
long. Petals all free, with a rather broad claw and a yery prominent ovate- 
oblong seale, the tmina small and obovate. Stamens free, the filaments 
dilated at the base into an oval-oblong scale, filiform above. Style 3-clelt. 
Ovules 1 or 2 to each placenta, 

W. Australia, Drummond, n. 278. 


6. F, tetrapetala, Ladil/. Pl. Nov. Holl. i. 88, ¢. 114. Shrubby and 
prostrate at the base, rooting at the joints, with numerous branches, short 
aud ascending or erect and much branched, often attaining 4 to 6 in., gla- 
brous or minutely pubescent. Leaves crowded, but all opposite, linear-tervte, 
acute or obtuse, 1 to 2 or rarely 3 lines long, not petiolate, but connate at 
the base into a short sheath, the dorsal furrow extending below their union, 
but without the appendage of 2. punctata. Plowers small, like those of 
LP’. punctata, 5-merous in the speciniens I have examined, but very likely to 
be occasionally 4-merous, as described by Labillardiére. 

W. Australia. King George’s Sound and other points of the S. coast, R. Brown, 
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Bauer, Bagster ; Young River and Vitzgerald range, Maxwell ; Swan River ?, Drummond, n. 
279. Tabillardiére’s specimens are said to have come from Tasmania; but there is very 
likely-to have been some mistake. I have been unable to examine any flowers from theim, 
but their habit and foliage leave no doubt as to their spevifie identity with those above 
‘described, 

Var. (?) drachyphylia. Leaves, as in F. punctata, scarcely more than 1 line long aud very 
obtuse, but not produced at the base. Drummond, 5th Coll. Suppl. n. 80, 


7. F. punctata, Zurcz. in Bull, Mose. 1854, ii. 367. Shrubby and 
procumbent at the base, with numerous shortly ascending branches, glabrous 
Or minutely pubescent. Leaves crowded, but all opposite, oblong or shortly 
linear, obtuse, 1 to 14 lines long, not petiolate, but connate near the base, 
and produced below their insertion into a short obtuse appendage, closely 
Pressed against the stem although free from it. Flowers small, on very shori, 
leafy, lateral shoots. Calyx cylindrical, scarcely 2 lines long. Petal-claws 
ree or scarcely cohering. 


W. Australia, Drummond, Coll. 1845, 2. 137. 
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Flowers regular, usually hermaphrodite. Sepals 4 or 5, persistent, free or 
United in a toothed calyx, imbricate in the bud. Petals either as many as 
the sepals hypogynous or slightly perigynous, entire or lobed, imbrieate and 
frequently contorted in the bud, or rarely minute and scale-like or none. 
Stamens 8, 10, or fewer, inserted with the petals. Filaments filiform. 
Anthers 2-celled. ‘Torus small or in a few Silenee lengthened into a 
fynophore, orin some Alsinee forming a small disk, shortly adnate to the base 
of the calyx, or short glands between the stamens. Ovary free, 1-celled or 
Partially divided especially at: the base into 2 to 5 cells. Styles 2 to 5, linear 
and stigmatic along the inside from the base or towards the top, free or move 
or less united into 1 branching style. Ovules 2 or more, often numerous, 
attached to a short or columnar placenta in the centre of the ovary, 
‘mphitropous and usually curved. Capsule membranous or crustaceous, very 
Tarely succulent, opening at the top in as many or twice as many teeth 
or valves as there are styles, very rarely indehiscent. Seeds several, rarely 
Solitary by abortion, with a membranous or crustaceous testa. Albumen 
Mealy, Kmbryo curved round the albumen, or rarely straight or nearly so, 
ind, exeentrical, with the radical inferior, or, when the embryo is circular, 
turned upwards.—Herbs, very rarely shrubby at the base, usually thickened 
tnd jointed at the nodes. Leaves opposite and entire, usually connected by 
4 transverse line or short sheath at the base. Stipules none, or small and 
Scarious. Inflorescence centrifugal, usually forming a terminal leafy eyme, 
Yarely paniculate or racemose, or the pedicels all axillary. 

A large Order, especially abundant in the extratropical regions of the northern hemi- 
Sphere, rather less so in the high mouutain-rauges of tropical America aud Asia, and in the 
ae temperate regious of the southern hemisphere, very rare in hot tropical countries. Of 
i © Australian genera uone are endemic. One, Polycarpea, is chiefly tropical and almost 
imited to the Old World; another, Drymaria, is also chiefly tropical, but almost entirely 

Merican ; a third, Co/obanthus, is chiefly extratropieal and limiled to the southern hemi- 
Sphere ; a fourth, Ste//aria, has almost as wide a range as the Order itself; the rewaining 
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genera and species, whether indigenous or introduced, are all European or East-Mediter- 
ranean. 


Trirn I. Sileneve.—Sepals united in a 4- or 5-toothed calyx. Petals and stamens 
hypogynous, often raised on a stalk-like torus. Styles distinct from the base. Stipules 0. 


Calyx many-nerved, with 2 or more bracts at the base. Styles 2. 

Seeds flat. Embryo straight . . . 2. . . . 4 . . « « Drantnus (p. 156). 
Calyx broadly or obscurely 5-nerved. Styles2 . . .°. . . . J. Gypsopuina. 
Calyx 10-nerved.” Btylers 9 6 28 Ores Te FO eat Bitang. 

Calyx 10-nerved. Styles5 2... 6 6 2 es @ 6)» « « Lonnis.(p. 166). 


Trise Il, Alsineze.—Sepals free or only united by the disk at their base. Petals 
and stamens hypogynous or slightly perigynous, the torus not elongated. Styles distinct 
from the base. Stipules 0, or rarely small and scarious. 


Petals usually 2-clelt. 
Capsule cylindrical or conical, opening equally in twice as many 
teeth as styles. Styles 5, opposite the sepals, or rarely 4 or 8 . 3, CERASTIUM. 
Capsule globular or ovoid, opening in as many 2-cleft valves as 
styles, Styles 3, or if 5, alternate with the sepals . . . . 4. SPBDLARIA. 
Petals entire or none. 
Sepals 5. Styles usually 3, Capsule globular or ovoid, 
No stipules. 
Petals white, entire . . . . « « + + ee « « « ARENARIA (p. 159), 
Petalaiones .» 26 A eS eee ee a ee ede Sobers 
Stipules small and scarious. Petals pink . . . . » » « 1%. SPERGULARIA. 
Sepals, styles, and capsular valves 4 or 5, 
o stipules. Leaves opposite, 
Stamens twice as many as sepals, or if of the same number, 


oppobiteto-thenen nw Ge eS A ogee? 
Stamens of the same number as the sepals and alternate 
with them 6, CoLoBanruus, 


Stipules small and scarious. Leaves clustered so as to “appear 
VErOuleenmeues oe os gh Gy 4 ye se 4 SPERGEOA (ps LOU) 


Tripe III. Polyearpeve.—Sepals of Alsinew. Petals usually very small or none: 
Stamens 5 or fewer, hypogynous or slightly perigynous. Style single at the base, with 3 
or 2 branches or minute teeth. Stipules scarious or very minute. 


Petals lobed. Style very short. Stipules minute . . . . . . 8. Drymarra, 

Petals entire. Style short. Stipules searious Hi og Re 9. PoLycarpon. 

Petals entire.or notched. Style elongated. Stipules and sepals 
SCGKIOUS Pg GS ee Ee le ee oe ROM POnreAnPas 


Trise I. Sruunnm.—Sepals united in a 4-or 5-toothed calyx. Petals and 
stamens hypogynous, often raised on a stalk-like torus. Styles distinct ‘from 
the base. Stipules none. 


1. GYPSOPHILA, Linn. 


Calyx campanulate or turbinate-tubular, 5-toothed or 5-lobed, broadly 
5-nerved, membranous between the nerves. Petals 5, with a narrow claw, 
and without any scale. Torus small. Stamens 10. Styles usually 2. 
Capsule globular or ovoid, opening to the middle or lower down in 4 valves. 
Seeds nearly reniform; embryo curved round the albumen.—Herbs, mostly 
glaucous, sometimes glandular or hirsute. Flowers usually small, numerous, 
and paniculate, or solitary in the forks of the stem. 


whee rs 
ome 
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_A genus limited to the extratropical regions of the northern hemisphere in the Old World 
a ps exception of the following species. It is chiefly distinguished from Saponaria by 
e calyx, 


1. G. tubulosa, Boiss. Diagn. Pi. Or.i. 11. A slender erect dichoto- 
Mous annual, often not above 2 or 3 in., but sometimes 8 to 10 in, high, more 
or less viscid-pubescent, and often slightly hirsute. Leaves linear-subulate, 
Tarely attaining 2 in., and often much shorter. Pedicels in the forks, or 
Sometimes appearing axillary from 1 branch only being developed, 4 to 8 lines 
long, erect or spreading. Calyx erect, 1} lines long, narrower than in most 
Gypsophilas, with 5 prominent nerves, the teeth short and obtuse. Petals 
red, narrow-oblong, a little longer than the calyx, Capsule ovoid-oblong, 
tather exceeding the calyx. Seeds black, elegantly pitted under a lens.—l’. 
Muell. Pl. Vict. i, 206 ; Dichoglottis tubulosa, Jaub. and Spach, Ul. Pl. Or. i. 
14 4.6; D. australis, Schlecht. Linnza, xx. 631. 

.N. S. Wales. Cook’s River and Nepean river, R. Brown; Cox’s River, A. Cun- 
ningham, 

Victoria. Sandy localities, by no means rare, F. Mueller. ; 

Tasmania. (F. Mueller, 1.c.) 1 have seen no specimens from the island. 

. Australia. In sandy localities, near Bethanie, Behr. 
+ Australia, Drummond, n. 93. : Ale. 

A native of the Hast Mediterranean region of Europe and Asia, possibly introduced into 

ustralia and New Zealand, where it is also found; yet from the localities where it was so 
Carly collected by R. Brown, and its general diffusion over extratropical Australia, it is difli- 
Cult to conceive how a plant unknown in those parts of Europe whence the early colonists 
Proceeded should have so promptly established itself. It is allied to the more common 

+ muralis, which, however, has uot been detected in Australia, and is always quite distiuet, 
Specially in the form of the calyx, which is that of a true Gypsophila, whilst G. tubulosa 
18 in this respect almost intermediate between that genus and Suponaria, 


2. SILENE, Linn. 


Calyx 10-nerved, rarely many-nerved, 5-toothed or 5-lobed. Petals 5, 
With a narrow claw, and usually with a double scale. Stamens 10. Torus 
Usually elongated. Styles usually 3. Capsule opening in 6 or rarely 3 teeth 
or short valves. Seeds laterally attached; embryo curved round the albu- 
Men.—Herbs. Flowers solitary or cymose, often forming unilateral spikes 
ran oblong thyrsus or panicle. 


A very large genus, chiefly abundant in Europe, N. Africa, and temperate Asia, with a 
WN. American aud S. African species, and only introduced into Australia, 


*1. S. gallica, Linn.; DC. Prod. i. 371, A hairy, slightly viscid, 
Much branched annual, 6 in. to nearly 1 ft. high, erect or decumbent at the 
ase. Lower leaves small and obovate, upper ones narrow and pointed. 
‘towers small, nearly sessile, generally all turned to one side, forming a 
Simple or forked terminal spike, with a linear bract at the base of each 
Ower. Calyx very hairy, with 5 slender tecth, at first tubular, afterwards 
void and much contracted at the top. Petals very small, entire or notched, 
Pale red or white, or in one variety with a dark spot.—S, anglica, lusilanica, 
Cerastoides aud quinquevulnera, Linn.; Reichb. Ie. Fl. Germ. vi. t, 272, 273. 


A plant probably of South European origin, now common in sandy, gravelly, and waste 
Places, especially near the sea, in most parts of the world, and established in several Austya- 


fe 
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lian colonies, especially about Swan River, from whence it is so frequently sent with in- 
digenous plants, that it cannot be omitted from the Australian Flora. 

Dianthus barbatus, Linn.; DC. Prod. i. 855, the European Sweet-William, and D. 
Armeria, Liun., DC. 1. ¢., a common European species, are in F, Mueller’s Herbarium as in- 
iroduced plants, the latter as having been found on the stony erests of the ridges on Darebin 
Creek. 

Lychnis Githago, Tam.; DC. Prod. i. 887, the Corn Cockle, a common cornfield weed, 
probably of Bast Mediterranean origin, has been introduced with European corn into some 
of the Australian colonies, as in many other countries. It is a tall, erect annual, clothed 
with long whitish appressed hairs. Leaves long and narrow. Flowers on long leafless 
peduncles, rather large and red, remarkable for the long green linear lobes of the calyx pro- 
jJecting much beyond the petals; the latter are broad, undivided, without scales. Stamens 
10. Styles 5. Capsule opening in 5 teeth. 

Lychnis Celi-rosa, Dur.; DC, Prod. i, 386, is also in F, Mueller’s Herbarium as an in- 
troduced plant at Shipton. 


Tripe II, Austnpa,.—Sepals free, or only united by the disk at their 
base. Petals and stamens hypogynous or slightly perigynous, the torus not 
elongated. Styles distinct from the base. 


3. CERASTIUM, Linn. 


Sepals 5, rarely 4. Petals as many, usually notched or 2-cleft. Stamens 
10 or fewer. Styles 5 or 4, opposite the sepals, or rarely 3. Capsule 
cylindrical or conical, often incurved, opening at the top in twice as many 
teeth as styles, all equal. Seeds more or less reniform.—Herbs, usually 
pubescent or hirsute. Leaves rarely subulate. Cymes terminal, dichotomous, 
leafy, or the floral leaves reduced to small or scarious bracts. Seeds usually 
pitted or muricate. ; 

A considerable genus, distributed chiefly over the temperate regions of the northern hemi- 


sphere, more especially in the Old World, rare within the tropics except in mountaill 
regions. ‘The Australian species is not endemic and perhaps introduced only. 


1. C. vulgatum, Linn.; DC. Prod. i. 415. A coarsely pubescent 
usually more or less viscid annual, branching at the base, sometimes dwarf, 
erect, and much branched, at others loosely ascending to 1 foot or even 2 feet, 
occasionally forming at the end of the season dense matted tufts, which may 
live through the winter, and give it the appearance of a perennial. Radical 
leayes small and petfolate ; stem leaves sessile, from broadly ovate to narroW 
oblong. Sepals 2 to 24 lines long, green and pubescent, but with more oF 
less conspicuous scarious margins. Petals seldom exceeding the calyx, an 
often much shorter, sometimes very minute, or even none. Stamens oftei 
reduced to 5 or fewer. Capsule cylindrical, often curved and projecting 
beyond the calyx.—Reichb. le. Fl. Germ. v. t. 228, 229; C. viscosum, Linn; 
DC. 1. ¢. 416. : 

Queensland. Near Brisbane, Henne. 

N.S. Wales. Port Jackson and Paramatta, but in the former ease introduceds 
R. Brown ; Clarence river, Bechler ; Twofold Bay, F. Mueller, 

Victoria. Common about Melbourne, also on the Murray, 2’. Mueller ; Wimmer 
river, Dallachy. . 

Tasmania. Widely diffused even in almost inaccessible places, as among rocks on thé 
North Esk river, Gunn, J. D. Hooker, 

S. Australia. In good svils, Behr. 
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W. Australia. Common about Swan River, Drummond, 1st Coll., 2nd Coll. n. 698, 
Coll. 1848, n. 107. 

Exceedingly common in the temperate regions of the northern hemisphere and now 
naturalized in many parts of the globe. In Australia also it is evidently introduced in many 
localities, but probably also indigenous. Brown, in L802, distinguished as such his Para- 
Matta specimens from the evidently introduced ones of Port Jackson, and Guan found it 
abundant in Tasmania in localities where it was difficult to believe it to be a foreign impor- 
tation, The Australian varieties are some of those most common in Europe; the yar. 
glomeratum, DC. \. ¢., with broad orbicular leaves and compact inflorescence, most abundant 
in Victoria and Tasmania, and the var. viscosum, with oblong or narrow leaves and loose 
elongated cymes, in N.S. Wales and W. Australia; but very many specimens are quite 
intermediate, The smaller forms, with 4-merous flowers or 5 or fewer stamens, are not 
Mnong the Australian specimens | have seen. 


4, STELLARIA, Linn. 


Sepals 5, rarely 4. Petals as many, usually 2-cleft, rarely wanting. 
tamens 10 or fewer. Styles 3, rarely 2 or 4, or very rarely 5, and then 
alternate with the sepals. Capsule globular, ovoid or oblong, opening to 
below the middle in twice as many valves as styles. or in an equal number of 
2-cleft valves.— Herbs usually diffuse, tufted or ascending, glabrous or 
pubescent, Leaves rarely subulate. Flowers solitary, or in loose leafless or 
eafy cymes. Seeds usually. pitted or muricate. . 

A considerable genus, spread over nearly the whole globe, although within the tropics 
confined to mountain districts, Of the 5 Australian species 3 are endemic, one, S. g/auca, 
although truly indigenous, is identical with a European species, the fifth, 8. media, is an in- 
troduced weed. 

Petals longer than or nearly as long as the sepals. 


Leayes mostly sessile, linear or lanceolate. Pedicels axillary, Peren- 
ials, 


Leaves rigid and pungent, mostly linear-lanceolate, often recurved, 1. 5. pungens, 
Leaves linear, slender. . . « » + = © + + + es » & S&S glauca. 
Leaves mostly petiolate, ovate or ovate-lanceolate. Pedicels axillary. ’ 
Perennial without any pubescent line. . . . . . . . . . 3. 8, flaccida. 
eaves sessile or petiolate, broadly ovate. Pedicels in the forks. , 
Annual, with a pubescent line down each internode . . . « 4, S. media, 


Petals none, Annual, with small sessile leaves . . « - 5. S. multiflora, 


1. S. pungens, Brongn. Voy. Cog. ¢. 18. Perennial and very much 
branched, decumbent or ascending amongst bushes, often to 3 or 4 ft., with 
angular branches, smooth and shining, glabrous, or hirsute with loose 
Scattered hairs. Leaves lanceolate to linear, rigid and pungent, mostly 3 
to 4 lines long, and never exceeding } in., often spreading or recurved, all 
Sessile or scarcely narrowed at the base, the lower ones sometimes small and 
crowded. Pedicels axillary, very variable in length, but usually considerably 
&xeveding the leaves, Sepals rigid, pungent, about 3 lines long, the outer 
hes prominently 3-nerved. Petals about as long or rather longer, deeply 
cleft.— Hook. f. Fl. Tasm. i, 44.; F, Muell. Pl, Vict. i. 209; 8. squarrosa, 
Nook. Journ, Bot. i. 250. 

N. S. Wales. Blue Mountains and adjoining districts, A. Cunningham ; New Eng- 
land, 0, Stuart, 

Victoria. Rocky, stouy, or sandy places, not unfrequent throughout the greater part 


of the colony, ascending to the Australian Alps, but not extending into the desert, 7. 
4eller, 
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Tasmania. Port Dalrymple, R. Brown; common in rich and poor, moist and dry 
soils, J. D. Hooker. 


2.8. glauca, With.; DC. Prod. i. 397.—Perennial, usually glabrous, 
smooth, and shining, with slender ascending or erect branches, often 1 to 
2 ft. high, but sometimes low and intricate. Leaves linear, acute, # to 
1} in. long, or the upper ones short. Pedicels axillary or terminal, slender 
but rigid, longer than the leaves. Sepals very acute, 3-nerved, about 3 lines 
long when in flower. Petals about as long, or rather longer, deeply cleft. 
Capsule ovate, much shorter than the calyx, which usually lengthens after 
flowering.—Reichb. Ic. Fl. Germ. y. t. 223; Hook. f. Fl, Tasm. i. 44. FF, 
Muell, Pl. Vict, i. 210; S. angustifolia, Hook. Journ. Bot. i. 250. 


Queensland. Plains of the Condamine river, Leichhardt. 

N. S. Wales. Marshy places, Longmeadow, etc., 2. Brown; Lachlan river, A. Cun- 
ningham. 

Victoria. Moist, rocky, grassy, or sandy localities, seattered over a considerable extent 
of the colony, #. Mueller. 

Tasmania. Marshes in various localities, 7. D. Hooker. 

S. Australia. Hxtending to St. Vincent’s Gulf, #. Mueller. 

Var. cespitosa, Hook, f. Fl. Tasm. i, 44. Stems short and very intricate, or densely 
tufted. Leaves lanceolate-linear, Sepals short and more obtuse.—S. cespitosa, Hook. 
f.in Hook. Journ. Bot. ii. 411. |Tasmania, Guna; and on the Murray in Victoria, 7. 
Mueller. The specimens show a very gradual passage from this form to the elongated one, 
in the leaves as well as in the sepals. A similar gradation takes place in the N. American 
C. longipes, an allied species, yet, to my eyes, always distinct in inflorescence as well as in 
foliage. ’ 

Var. (?) deptoclada. Annual or, at any rate, flowering the first year, with slender, ascend- 
ing, erect stems of 5 to 6 in., much branched at the base, Pedicels slender, Flowers 
small, as in the last variety, but the sepals more acute.-—New England, C. Stuart. 

Var. (2) ¢ened/a. Tufted and intricately branched, like the var. eespitosa, but smaller and 
much more slender, with erowded, very small leaves; one specimen, with some branches 
clongated, with narrow-linear leaves. Flowers few, small. Sepals rather obtuse, 

Victoria. Near Melbourne, Adamson ; Glenelg river, Robertson. 

Tasmania. Derwent river and Kitt’s Group in Bass’s Straits, 2. Brown; granite 
rocks in St. Patrick’s river, Gunn. 

The S. glauca is generally diffused over Europe and temperate Asia, and the Australian 
form, in its elongated state, cannot at all be distinguished from many European specimens 
grown in similar localities. The northern plant has, however, more frequently larger petals, 
and has sometimes a tendency to assume a paniculate inflorescence, with the floral leaves 
reduced to small bracts, approaching that of S. graminea ; the Australian plant, on the 
contrary, tends rather, in its extreme varieties, towards the intricate stems and habit of 
S. pungens. 


3. S. flaccida, Hook. Comp. Bot. May.i.275. Apparently perennial, with 
weak and decumbent very intricate branches, often extending to several feet, 
glabrous and shining, or with loose spreading scattered hairs especially about 
the nodes. Leaves ovate to lanceolate, very acute, thin and flaceid, often un- 
dulate on the margin, narrowed and ciliate at the base, rarely exceeding 4 in. 
without the petiole, which is long in the lower leaves, short or none in the 
upper ones. Pedicels all axillary, and usually 1 to 13 in. long. Sepals 2 to 
2% lines long, broadly lanceolate, acute, with a scarious border, usually 3- 
nerved, but the lateral nerves often very faint, often ciliate. Petals rather 
onger, deeply cleft. Capsule ovoid, usually exceeding the calyx.—sS. media, 
var., Hook. f. Fl. Tasm. i. 43; F. Muell. Pl. Vict. i. 211. 
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N.S. ‘Wales. Shoal Spit Reach, 2. Brown ; Hastings river, Beckler. 

Victoria. Shady humid places, forest lands, and gravelly banks of rivers, from the 
lowlands to the highest Alps, F. Mueller. 
ane. Dense thickets and shady places, J. D. Hooker; Port Dalrymple, 2. 

Town, 
_ T cannot agree in considering this a variety of S. media. Besides the difference in habit, 
M the shape of the leaves aud sepals, and in the inflorescence, the hairs, when present, are 
long cilia on the edges and nerves of the Jeaves and sepals, or on the angles of the branches, 
Without any trace of the unilateral pubescence between two angles so constant in S. media, 


*4. S. media, Linn. DC. Prod.i.396. A weak, much-branched annual, 
glabrous with the exception of a pubescent line down one side of each inter- 
node, and afew long hairs on the petioles, and sometimes on the sepals. 

aves ovate, shortly pointed, the lowest on long petioles, short and broad, 
and sometimes cordate, the upper ones on shorter petioles or quite sessile, + 
to + in. long, thin and flaccid. Pedicels slender, often drooping, in the forks 
of the branches, the upper ones usually forming a rather dense leafy eyme, 
Very rarely one of the lowest axillary from the abortion of one fork. Sepals 
about 2 lines long, obtuse or rarely rather acute, thin but green, with scarcely 
prominent nerves, and usually pubescent. Petals about as long, deeply cleft. 
Capsule scarcely longer than the calyx.—Reichb. Ie. Fl. Germ. v. t. 222. 

Originating, probably, in the temperate regions of the northern hemisphere in the Old 
World, this plant is now a common weed in cultivated places, especially gardens, as well as 
M™ waste places, almost all over the globe, and as such is found in most of the Australian 


Colonies, especially Victoria, 7, Mueller, and W. Australia, about Swan River, Drummond, 
%. 244, 


5. S. multiflora, Hook. in Comp. Bot. Mag.i.275. A slender, glabrous, 
branching annual, with decumbent or erect stems, usually under 6 in. Leaves 
Sessile, or the lowest petiolate, mostly lanceolate, 2 to 3, or rarely 4 lines long, 

he upper ones very small. Pedicels axillary, sometimes all shorter than the 
calyx, in other specimens all filiform but rigid, 3 to 6 lines long. Sepals 
lanceolate, very acute, about 2 lines long, 3-nerved or strongly 1-nerved. 
etals none. Stamens short, those alternating with the sepals often rudi- 
Mentary or wanting. Capsule as long as or longer than the sepals. Seeds 
tubereulate.—Hook. f. Fl. Tasm. i. 43; F. Muell. Pl. Vict. i. 212. 


Victoria. Sandy, grassy, and rocky localities, not uncommon as well in the lowlands 
48 in the mountain regions, ascending to the Alps, F. Iweller. 

Tasmania. On grassy dry pastures and rocks, ete., common, J. D. Hooker, 

S. Australia. Distributed over the southern and eastern parts of the colony, 
mae Remarkably luxuriant specimens from Rivoli Bay considerably exceed 4 ft. in 
ength, 

W. Australia, Drummond, n. 695. 

Arenaria serpyllifolia, Linn.; DC. Prod. i. 411, A very much branched, slender, and 
Slightly pubescent annual, seldom attaining 6 in. Leaves very small, ovate, and pointed. 

Cdieels from the upper axils or forks, 2 to 3 lines long, and slender. Sepals 5, acute, 
®bont 14 lines long. Petals usually much shorter, white, obovate, entire. Stamens 10. 
tyles 8. Capsule short, opening in 6 narrow valves. 

Common in Burope and temperate Asia, on walls and muddy, stony, or waste places, 
nd now almost naturalized in several of the Australian colonies. 


5. SAGINA, Linn. 


Sepals 4 or 5. Petals as many, entire or scarcely notched, or none. Sta- 
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mens 8, 10, or fewer. Styles as many as sepals, and alternate with them. 
Capsule opening to the base into as many valves as styles, alternating with 
the sepals.—Small matted or tufted herbs, with subulate leaves and small 
flowers, usually borne on long: pedicels. 


A small genus, dispersed over the temperate or cooler regions of the northern hemisphere, 
the commonest species also abundant in the southern hemisphere. 


1. S. procumbens, Linn. DC. Prod.i.389. A minute aunual or rarely 
perennial, 1 to 2 in. or rarely 3 in. high, usually branching from the base and 
decumbent, forming little spreading tufts, glabrous or very minutely pubes- 
cent. Leaves small and subulate, joined by a short scarious sheath, the radi- 
cal ones longer and tufted. Flowers very small, on capillary peduncles longer 
than the leaves. Sepals 4, about 1 line long. Petals much shorter, often 
wanting. Valves of the capsule as long as the sepals or rather longer. All 
these parts usually in fours, but occasionally met with in fives—Reichb. Ic. 
FL Germ. t. 206; I. Muell. Pl. Vict. i. 208; §. apetala, Linn, ; DC. 1. c.; 
Reichb. 1. ¢. t. 200. 

Victoria. Morasses and mossy valleys between Mount Seviter and Limestone river, at 
an elevation of 4000 feet (the perennial form); the common annual form abundant about 
Melbourne, Port Phillip, ete., “2 Mueller. 

S. Australia. St. Vincent’s Gulf, lofty ranges, ete., 7, Mueller, 

Very abundant, in a great variety of situations, over the whole range of the genus. 


6, COLOBANTHUS, Bartl. 


Sepals 4 or 5. Petals none. Stamens as many as sepals and alternating 
with them, slightly perigynous. Styles as many as sepals and opposite to 
them. Capsule opening in as many valves as sepals, and opposite to them.— 
Sinall tufted herbs, glabrous and often somewhat fleshy, Leaves narrow, or 
short and imbriecate. Flowers solitary. 

A small genus, spread over the mountainous or antarctic regions of South America, Aus- 
tralia, and New Zealand. Both the Australian species are common to New Zealand and 
Antarctic America. The genus has been referred by Fenzl to Portulacew, ou account of 
the position of the stamens; but all other characters are much more those of Caryophyllea. 
Leaves short and spreading. Flowers nearly sessile ey see le Oh rbonvabies 
Leaves erect or elongated. Pedicels much longer than the calyx. . . 2. CG. Billardieri. 


1. GC. subulatus, Hook. f. Fl. Ant. i. 13, ¢. 93, and ii. t. 47. Stems 
short, with crowded leaves, forming dense moss-like tufts often covering a 
considerable space of ground. Leaves linear, concave and strongly keeled, 
with a fine almost pungent point, 2 or rarely 3 lines long, rigid and spreading. 
Flowers almost sessile within the tufts of leaves, and not exceeding them. 
Sepals 5, about 1} lines long, lanceolate, acute and rigid. Capsule nearly as 
long as the calyx.—Spergula subulata, Durv. Fl. Malouin. 51, not of Swartz; 
Colobanthus Benthamianus, Veuzl, in Ann. Mus. Vind. i. 49 (the plate quoted 
from Endl, Atakt, never published); C. pulvinatus, F. Muell. in Trans. Phil. 
Soc. Vict. i, 201, and Pl. Vict. i. 213, t. 11, 

Victoria. Bare gravelly summits of the Munyang mountains, buried the greater part 
of the year under snow, not occurring below 6000 ft., ¥. Mueller. 

The species is also found in New Zealand and in Antarctic America. The New Zealand 
specimens, and some of those from Campbell’s Island, are precisely like the Australian 
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ones ; others have more elongated stems, and less rigid leaves; and the Hermit Island 
Pee have always 4-merous flowers; whilst in all others they are usually, if not always, 
“merous. 


2. C, Billardieri, Fenzl, in Ann. Mus. Vind. i, 49. A small, deusely 
tufted, almost stemless perennial. Leaves in closely crowded tufts, linear-subu- 
late, sometimes very rigid and not 4 in. long, more frequently 1 in. long or 
more, somewhat flaceid, 1 line broad and sheathing at the base, and attenuated 
into a long point, sometimes filiform and grass-like, 3 to] in. long. Peduncles 
1-flowered from the centre of the leaf-tufts, shorter or longer than the leaves, 
but always longer than the ealyx, slightly thickened under the flower. Sepals 5, 
broadly lanceolate, very finely pointed, about 2 lines long. Capsule from glo- 
bular to ovoid, shorter or longer than the calyx.—Hook. f. Fl. Tasm. i. 45 ; 
FP. Muell. Pl. Vict. i. 212; Spergula apetala, Labill. Pl. Nov. Holl. i. 112. 
t. 142; DC. Prod. i. 395; Spergula affinis, Hook. Ic. Pl. t. 266; Coloban- 
thus affinis, Wook. f. in Hook. Journ. Bot. ii. 410, and Fl. Tasm. i. 45. 

Victoria. Rocky hills near Warnambool, Hannaford. 

Tasmania, Ladbillardidre ; Kent’s Group, Bass’s Straits, 2. Brown ; northern and cen- 
tral parts of the island, alpine districts of the Hampshire hills, and Franklyn river, J. D. 
Hooker ; Southport, C. Sluart. 

Two forms have been described, but they pass very much one into tie other, the dif- 
ferences in the form of the capsules not corresponding with the variations in the leaves. 

he species occurs also in New Zealand and in Campbell’s Island. 

_ Spergula arvensis, Liun.; DC. Prod. i. 394, A slender annual, branching at the base 
tuto several erect or ascending stems, 6 in. to 1 ft. high, glabrous or slightly pubescent. 
Leaves almost subulate, 1 to 2 in. long, in opposite clusters aud spreading so as to appear 
Verticillate. Stipules searious, very minute, sometimes very difficult to see. Flowers small, 
white, on long pedicels, in terminal forked cymes. Sepals 5. Petals 5, undivided, gene- 
rally rather shorter than the calyx. Stamens 10, or occasionally 5 or fewer, Styles 5, 
alternate with the sepals. Capstle deeply 5-valved. Seeds slightly flattened, with or with- 
out a scarious border. 

Common in Burope and temperate Asia in cultivated and waste places, and now dispersed 
over various parts of the world as a corufield weed, aud introduced as such into the Austra- 

n colonies, especially Swan River, Drwmmond. 


7. SPERGULARIA, Pers. 
(Lepigonum, Fries.) 


Sepals 5. Petals 5, entire or rarely 0. Stamens 10 or fewer. Styles 3. 
Capsule 8-valved.—Herbs usually diffuse. Leaves linear or filiform, often 
clustered in the axils so as to appear verticillate. Stipules small, scarious. 

lowers pedicellate, pink or white, in the forks of the stem or in terminal 
cymes or one-sided racemes. Seeds with or without a scarious border. 

A small genus, widely dispersed over the temperate or subtropical regions of the globe, 
Chiefly in maritime or saline localities, or heathy places, differing from Arenaria almost 
Solely in the presence of stipules. ‘The Australian species is the same as the common 
Northerr one, 

1. S. rubra, Pers. Syn. i. 504 (as a subgenus of Arenaria). An 
annual, biennial or rarely perennial, glabrous or with a short viscid pubescence 
inthe upper parts, with numerous stems branching from the base and forming 
Spreading or prostrate tufts 3 or Ain., or when luxuriant 6 in. long. Leaves 
harrow-linear, the scarious stipules at the base short but conspicuous. 

VOL, I. M 
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Flowers very variable in size, usually pink, on short pedicels, in forked cymes, 
usually leafy at the base. Petals shorter, or rather longer than the sepals. 
Seeds more or less flattened, often surrounded by a narrow searious border or . 
wing.—A. Gray, Gen. Ill. t, 108; Hook, f. Fl. Tasm. i. 41; F. Muell. Pl. 
Vict. i. 207; Arenaria rubra and A, media, Linn.; DC, Prod. i. 401; 
Lepigonnm rubrum, ete., Fries, Nov. Fl. Suec. Mant. ili. 82; L. brevifolium, 
Bartl. in Pl. Preiss. i. 243; L. anceps and L. laxiflorum, Bartl. 1, ¢. 244 (of 
these last I have only seen authentic specimens of ZL, anceps) ; Spergularia 
rupestris, Fenzl, in Hueg. Knum. 9; Schlecht. in Linnea, xx. 632. 

N.S. Wales. Argyle county aud Field’s Plains, 4. and R. Cunningham; New 
England, (. Stuart ; Darling river, Victorian Expedition. 

Victoria. Coast meadows and subsaline tracts of the interior, on clayey and sandy 
soil, not unfrequent, ascending occasionally into mountainous tracts, 7’. Mueller. 

Tasmania. Abundant on the seacoast, J. D. Hooker. 

S. Australia. Near Adelaide, St. Vincent’s Gulf, ete., FP. Mueller. 

W. Australia, Drummond, 1st Coll, 5th Coll. n. 201 and 248, Preiss, n. 1944, 
Oldfield, and others. 

Widely spread over Europe, temperate Asia, aud North America, and some parts of South 
America, chiefly in maritime countries or in sandy heathy places more inland. here are 
two, often rather marked varieties, one chiefly occurving inland has slender leaves, small 
flowers, and short capsules, with the seeds less frequently bordered than in the larger variety, 
which has a sometimes perennial stock, thicker somewhat fleshy leaves, and larger flowers. 
Both forms occur in Anstralia and pass into each other as they do in Europe, the larger and 
more succulent ones are, however, the most common in Australia, ; 


Trine 3. Po.ycarprm.—Sepals free, or only united by the disk at their 
base. Petals usually very small, thin and almost transparent or none, occa- 
sionally united with the stamens at the base. Stamens 5 or fewer, hypogy- 
nous or slightly perigynous. Style single, at least at the base, with 3 or 2 
branches or minute teeth. 


8. DRYMARIA, Willd. 


Sepals 5, herbaceous or scarious on the edge. Petals 5, 2- to 6-cleft. Sta- 
mens 5 or fewer, slightly perigynous. Style 3-cleft. Capsule $-valved. 
Seeds laterally attached ; embryo curved round the albumen.—Herbs usually 
diffuse, rarely erect, with dichotomous branches. Leaves flat, broad or nar- 
row. Stipules very small, sometimes very fugacious or wanting. Tlowers 
pedicellate, usually small, either solitary in the forks, or in little axillary or 
terminal cymes. Petals usually shorter than the calyx. 

The genns comprises a considerable number of American species, one of which is also 
widely spread over the tropical regions of Asia and Africa, The Australian species is en- 
demie, and the only one which is not American, 

1. D. filiformis, Benth. A glabrous annual, very much branched at 
the base, with erect dichotomous very slender shining stems 6 to 8 in. high. 
Leaves chiefly crowded in a dense tuft at the base of the stem, narrow-linear, 
almost filiform, many of them above 1 in. long, the upper leaves few and small, 
soon passing into minute bracts. Stipules none, Pedicels in the forks, filiform, 
about 4 in. long. Sepals about 1 line long, narrow and acute, green, shortly 
connate at the base. Petals about one-third as long as the calyx, deeply di- 
vided into 2 narrow lobes, very thin and transparent, and often very diflicult 
to find. Ovary oblong, with an exceedingly short. style, divided into 8 short 
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oblong-linear stigmatic branches. Capsule cylindrical, from half as long again 
to twice as long as the calyx, opening in 3 valves, which soon split into twice 
that number. 

W. Australia, Drummond, ». 694, 

This is a very distinct plant, with something of the habit of a Mol/ugo, and the in- 
florescence of Gypsophila tubulosa. ‘The structure is that of Drymaria, and in that 
genus it approaches nearest to D. effusa and D. tenella, A. Gr., from New Mexico, 
having similar narrow leaves without stipules; but the slender pedicels and cylindrical cap- 
swe distinguish it at once, 4 


9. POLYCARPOW, Linn. 


Sepals 5, keeled, scarious on the margin. Petals 5, small, entire or notched. 
Stamens 3 to 5. Style short, 3-cleft. Capsule 3-valved, Seeds laterally 
attached near the base; embryo excentrical, curved or nearly straight, the 
cotyledons incumbent or oblique.—Ilerbs either diffuse or dichotomously 
branched, glabrous or pubescent. Leaves flat, usually ovate or oblong, often 
apparently, but not really, in whorls of 4. Stipules searious. lowers small, 
numerous, in terminal cymes, with searious bracts. 


A genus of very few species, dispersed over the temperate and tropical regions of the 
globe. The Australian species is identical with the commonest northern one, 


l. P. tetraphyllum, Linn. f.; DC. Prod. iii.376. A glabrous, much 
branched, spreading or prostrate annual, seldom more than 3 or 4 in. long. 
Leaves obovate or oblong, really opposite, but placed as they usually are un- 
der the forks, two pairs are so close together as to assume the appearance. of 
a whorl of 4. Flowers very small and numerous, in loose terminal cymes. 
Sepals barely 1 line long, Petals much shorter and very thin. Stamens 
usually 3.—F. Muell. PL Vict. i. 205. 

W.S. Wales. Port Jackson, 2. Brown, and others. 

Victoria. In light soil, widely dispersed over the colony, /. Mueller. 

Tasmania. Perhaps introduced, Gunn. 

S. Australia. Near Adelaide, Herd. Mueller. 

W. Australia, Drummond and others. 

Very common in sandy situations, chiefly not far from the sea, in Europe, temperate Asia, 
the greater part of Africa, and in many parts of North and Sonth America; but unknown 
in tropical or subtropical Asia. 

P. alsinafolium, DC, Prod, iii, 876, a maritime variety, with thicker succulent leaves 
and often, but not always, 5 stamens, not uncommon in the Mediterranean region, is given 
as Australian on the anthority of Sieber’s specimens, n. 570, which I have not seen, nor 
have I met with the variety in any Australian collection, All the Port Jackson specimens 
which I have seen, although maritime, are thin-leayed and 8-androus. 


10, POLYCARPZBIA, Low. 
(Aylmeria, Mart.) 


Sepals 5, either entirely scarious, or herbaceous in the centre and scarious 
on the margin, but not keeled, Petals 5, entire or toothed. Stamens 5, hy- 
pogynous or slightly perigynous, free or united with the petals in a ring or 
tube. Style elongated, 3-furrowed, 3-toothed, or shortly 3-lobed at the top. 
Capsule 3-yalved, Seeds oboyoid or flattened ; embryo curved or nearly 
Straight ; cotyledons usually (perhaps always) aceumbent—Annual or peren- 
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nial herbs, erect or diffuse. Leaves narrow-linear or rarely ovate, often clus- 
tered in the axils so as to appear verticillate. Stipules searious. Flowers 
usually numerous, in terminal cymes, sometimes loose and paniculate, some- 
times dense and capitate, often remarkable for the white, pink or purple sca- 
rious sepals and bracts. 

The genus is dispersed over the tropical and subtropical regions of the Old World, one, 
the commonest species, extending also into tropical America, ‘The 9 Australian species are 
all tropical ; one is the above-mentioned common one, another, P. spicata, is also Asiatic, the 
7 others are endemic. 


Sect. 1. Planchonia, J. Gay.—Petals and stamens united in a cup or tube, without 
slaminodia. 
Stems hard and almost woody at the base, the radical leaves soon dis- 
appearing. Leaves all narrow. Flowers 3 to 4 lines. 
Stem tall, pubeseent. Corolla-tnbe shorter than the free part. 
Stamens the length of the petals. Capsule short, obtuse . . 1. P. longiflora. 
Stems short, glabrous. Corolla-tube longer than the free part. 
Stamens much longer than the petals. Capsule oblong, tapering 


atthetop  . 55 ee 1 vw we ws ww 8 es YL PD. spirontyles. 
Stems herbaceous, several from a rosette of oblong or obovate radical 
leaves. Stem-leaves narrow. Flowers 1} to 8 lines, . . . 8. P. synandra. 


Stor. 2. Aylmeria, Marf.—Petals and stamens free or nearly so, with 5 short stami« 
nodia inside the petals and opposite to them. ! 
Sepals purple, glabrous, nearly 3 lines long. Stamens and petals 

slightly perigynous Oe ha Pi A SR ee 
Sepals white or yellowish, hairy, about 2 lines long. Stamens and 

petals very perigynous ee eee eee, 

Scr. 3. Polycarpia.—Petals and stamens free or united ina ring at the base, with- 
out staminodia. . 

Stems simple or hard and woody at the base. Radical leaves soon 
disappearing. 

Flowers 14 lines. Petals rounded and very obtuse. Capsule much 

shorter than the sepals CP eh et 

Flowers less than | line. Petals oval-oblong, acnte, or toothed at 


4. P. violacea. 


5. P. staminodina. 


6. P. corymbosa. 


the top. Capsule rather shorter or longer than the sepals . . 7. P. dreviflora. 
Stems herbaceous, several from a rosette of oblong or obovate radical 
leaves, 


Flower-heads pedunenlate, with scarious bracts . « © 6 4 By Prepteata. 
Flower-heads closely sessile, surrounded by herbaceous floral leaves 9. P. involucrata. 


Section 1. PLancnonta, J. Gay, in Herb. Hook.—Petals and stamens 
united in a cup or tube without staminodia, Sepals very scarious, often rather 
large. 


1. P. longiflora, F. Mucil. in Rep. Babb. Exped. 8. Pubescent, erect 
and rigid, 1 to 2 ft. high, divided at the base into several erect branches. 
Leaves nurrow-linear, acute or ending in a hair-like point, rigid, silky-hairy, 
often above } in. long, with smaller ones clustered in their axils; the upper 
ones small and distant. Flowers large, brown red or purple, shortly pedicel- 
late in dense terminal corymbose cymes or heads. Sepals fully 3 lines long, 
searious, with a prominent midrib, the inner ones narrower, more acute and 
more deeply coloured than the outer. Petals hypogynous, united with the 
stamens in a campanulate tube not 1 line long, their free parts considerably 
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longer and shortly bifid at the point. Filaments about as long as the petals. 
Ovary almost sessile. Style long and subulate. Capsule short ovoid, 
obtuse. 

WN. Australia. Grassy flats along the Victoria river and other parts of Arnhem’s Land, 
I, Mueller ; N.W. coast, Bynoe ; Nichol Bay, Walcott. 

Var, deucantha. Leaves larger, broader, and less rigid. Sepals completely searious-an4 
white, without any prominent midrib.—Victoria river, 7. Mueller. 


2. P. spirostyles, /. Mucll. in Rep. Babb. Exp. 8. Glabrous and often 
very glaucous, woody at the base, with numerous rigid opposite or dichoto- 
mous branches, our specimens not exceeding 6 in. Leaves very narrow-linear, 
the margins revolute so as to be almost terete and filiform, rarely exceeding 
4 in., often clustered. Stipules small, with subulate points. Flowers large, 
on yery short pedicels, either few in the upper forks, or forming at length 
a broad corymbose cyme. Sepals 3 to 4 lines long, acute, white and scarious 
with a prominent midrib, the outer ones shorter and broader than the inner. 
Petals and stamens perigynous, united in a tube of fully 2 lines, with the 
slender filaments projecting considerably beyond the free oblong tops of the 
petals. Ovary shortly stipitate, tapering into a long spirally twisted decidu- 
ous style. Capsule stipitate, oblong, tapering at the top, nearly as long as 
the sepals. Seeds numerous, very small. 

WN. Australia. Gilbert’s River, /. Mueller. 


3. P. synandra, IV’. Muell. in Rep. Bobb. Exped. 8. A glabrous an- 
nual, with a rosette of petiolate spathulate or oblong radical leaves, Stems 
several, erect. or decumbent, not above 6 in. high, with dichotomous or clus- 
tered branches. Leaves narrow-linear, with recurved or revolute margins, the 
longer ones above } in., but mostly shorter, and not much clustered. Stipules 
small, with fine points. Flowers rather larger than in P. corymbosa, in small 
rather loose corymbose cymes, all more or less pedicellate, the floral leaves all 
reduced to scarious bracts. Sepals about 2 lines or nearly 3 lines long in the 
capitate variety, white and scarious with a prominent midrib often purple. 
Petals united with the stamens in a tube of about 1 line, their free part shorter 
and entire, sometimes very short, the filaments about the same length. Ovary 
sessile, with a subulate style. Capsule oblong, tapering at the top, with few 
seeds, _— 

W. Australia. Hooker’s Creek and Sturt’s Creck, . Mnel/er. 

S. Australia. In the interior at Wirrawirraloo, Babbage’s Expedition. 

Var, (2) densiflora, Leaves small and few. Flowers larger, in a dense, nearly globular 


head of 1 in, diameter. Petals notched. x . 
Queensland. N.1. coast, 4. Cunningham ; Port Denison, Fitzalan ; Rockhampton, 


Thozet. 
Var. gracilis. More slender. Sepals about 1} lineslong. Petals rather broad, notched. 
N. Australia. Port ssington, 4. Cunningham, Armstrong. 


Section 2. Avyrmerta, Maré.—Petals and stamens free or nearly so, 
with 5 short staminodia inside the petals and opposite to them. Sepals very 
Scarious, ; 

4. P. violacea, Benth. Pubescent, erect and slightly branched, 1 to 2 
ft. high. Leaves narrow-linear, flat or concave, to 1 in. long, often clus- 
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tered in the axils, the upper ones small and distant. Stipules scarious, lan- 
ceolate with fine points. Flowers purple, in dense terminal leafless corym- 
bose cymes or heads, more or less pedicellate, the floral leaves all reduced to 
searious bracts. Sepals nearly 3 lines long, with a prominent midrib, the 
outer ones shorter and rather less coloured. Petals free, about 3 as long as 
the sepals, oblong-lanceolate, obtusely bifid. Stamens about as long as 
the petals, the filaments filiform, united at the base in a ring, with as many 
minute filiform staminodia opposite the petals. Style subulate. Capsule 
short, globular, with few seeds.—Aylmeria violacea and A. rosea, Mart. in 
Noy. Act. Nat. Cur. xiii. 277; Achyranthes violacea, Spreng. Syst. Cur. Post. 
102, and 4. rosea, Spreng. 1. c. 103. 
NN. Australia. Croker’s Island, 4. Cunningham; Port Ussington, Armstrong, 


5, P. staminodina, 7. Muell. in Rep. Babb. Eup. 8. Pubescent, with 
erect, opposite or sometimes clustered branches, $ to 1 ft. high. Leaves nar- 
row-linear or the lower ones linear-lanceolate, flat, the larger ones } to { in., 
with smaller ones clustered in their axils. Stipules with long subulate points. 
Flowers larger than in P. corymbosa, in terminal cymes or heads, forming an 
irregular general corymb; the floral leaves all reduced to scarious bracts. 
Sepals about 2 lines long, scarious and pubescent, white or slightly yellowish, 
without any prominent midrib. Petals almost free, inserted with the stamens 
ona thickened perigynous disk, lanceolate, entire, rather more than half the 
length of the sepals, Stamens about as long, alternating with short filiform 
staminodia opposite the petals. Ovary short, with a rather short style. Cap- 
sule small, sessile or shortly stipitate, with few seeds. 

W. Australia, Sources of the Victoria river, Hooker’s Creek and Sturt’s Creek, 
Mueller, 


Secrion 8. Porycarrra.—Petals and stamens free or united in a ring 
at the base. Sepals entirely or partially scarious. 


6. P. corymbosa, Lam. Tilustr.n. 2798. Minutely pubescent or rarely 
almost glabrous, with erect, rather slender, but stiff branches, } to 1 or even 
14 ft. high. Leaves from narrow-linear to almost subulate, rarely linear- 
lanceolate, flat or with revolute margins, the longer ones } to 1 in., with small 
ones clustered in their axils, the wpper ones much smaller and often few and 
distant. Stipules tapering to a fine point. Flowers numerous, in dense ter- 
minal corymbose cymes, sometimes all forming one dense mass on the top of 
an otherwise simple stem, sometimes the cymes numerous and loosely panicu- 
late. Floral leaves all reduced to scarious bracts. Sepals about 14 lines long, 
white and scarious, without any prominent midrib, but tapering to a fine. 
point. Petals quite free, not + line long, broadly ovate, very obtuse and rather 
firm. Stamens often shorter. Style very short. Capsule ovoid or oblong, 
much shorter than the sepals—DC. Prod. iii. 374; Wight, Ic. Pl. Ind. Or. 
t. 712. 

W. Australia. N. coast, 2. Brown ; Victoria river and Albany Island, 2 Mueller ; 
Lizard Island, Keppel’s Island, and Port Curtis, Jf ‘Gillivray. 

A The species is common in tropical Asia and Africa, and is found also in Brazil and 
ana, 


7. P. breviflora, /. Muell, in Rep. Bubb. Kap. 9. Glabrous or pubes- 
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cent, and very nearly allied to P. corymbosa, but more slender and divarieately 
branched, and at once known by its very much smaller flowers. Sepals 
searcely 1 line long, broader and less acuminate than in P. corymbosa, petals 
much narrower, not so obtuse and usually denticulate at the top; stamens 
much more perigynous ; ‘capsule longer in proportion, occasionally even ex- 
ceeding the sepals, 

NW. Australia. N. coast, 2. Brown; Gulf of Carpentaria, FP. Mueller. 

Queensland. Islands of Moreton Bay, /. Mueller ; Rockhampton, Yhozet. 

8. P. spicata, 4rn. in Ann. Nat. Hist. iii. 91. A small glabrous an- 
nual, seldom attaining 6 in. and often not half that size. Radical leaves ro- 
sulate, obovate or oblong, on long petioles. Stems several, decumbent or 
erect, with few spreading dichotomous or clustered slender branches. Leaves 
under the branches in sinall false whorls, spathulate or oboyate-oblong, 2 to 3 
lines long, including the petiole. Stipules short, broadly searious, with a fine 
point. Flowers small, white, in small dense terminal eymes or heads, the 
floral leaves all reduced to short obtuse scarious bracts. Sepals rather more 
than 1 line long, searious, the outer one with a broad thick centre, the others 
with a narrow slightly thickened midrib. Petals very minute and subulate, 
almost free from the short stamens. Style short. Capsule small, nearly 
globular.—Wight, Ie. Pl. Ind, Or. t. 510; P. slaticeformis, Steud, Nom. ed. 
2, ii, 369. 

N. Australia. N.W. coast, Bynoe. 

The species ranges over the sandy districts of Arabia and the East Indian Peninsula. 

9. P. involucrata, 2. Mucll. in ep, Babb. Leped. 9, Pubescent, with 
numerous erect or decumbent rigid dichotomous stems of 2 to 4 in. or rarely 
twice that length. Radical leaves rosulate, oblong or nearly obovate, nar- 
rowed into long petioles; stem-leaves more sessile, narrow-oblong or lanceo- 
late, rather rigid, obtuse or the upper ones acute, 2 to 4 lines long, the floral 
ones in false whorls of 4 to 8. Jowers several together in sessile heads, in 
the forks or at the ends of the branches, rarely exceeding the herbaceous floral 
leaves, Sepals white, finely pointed, 2 to near 3 lines long; the outer ones 
thickened and cartilaginous at the base. Petals oblong, about 4 the length 
of the sepals, slightly united with the stamens in a ving at the base. Style 
very short, with a capitate slightly furrowed stigma. Capsule small, ovoid- 
globular. 

N. Australia. Hooker’s Creek, Sturt’s Creek, and near the sources of the Victoria 
viver, F, Mueller. 
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Flowers regular, hermaphrodite. Sepals fewer than petals, usually 2, free 
or rarely adnate to the ovary at the base, usually broad, imbrieate in the bud. 
Petals 4 or 5, rarely more, hypogynous or rarely perigynous, imbricate in the 
bud. Stamens inserted with the petals and often adhering to their base, of 
the same number or fewer and opposite to them or indefinite ; anthers 2-celled. 
Ovary free or rarely half-inferior, 1-celled. Style more or less deeply divided 
into 3 or rarely 2 or more than 3 branches, stigmatic along the inner side. 
Oyules 2 or more, amphitropous, with an inferior mieropyle, attached to funi- 
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cles erect from the base of the cavity, and free or united in a central column, 
or in as many clusters as style-branches. Seeds several or solitary by abor- 
tion, usually more or less reniform, with a lateral hilum; testa crustaceous, 


sometimes with a caruncle at the hilum. Embryo more or less curved round - 


the mealy albumen, or rarely nearly straight with very little albumen.—Herbs 
rarely shrubby at the base, usually glabrous ‘and suceulent or clothed with 
long hairs. Leaves alternate or opposite, entire. Stipules scarious or split 
into hairs or none. Flowers terminal and solitary, or in racemes cymes or 
panicles, or rarely axillary, Petals usually very fugacious or withering in a 
mass. 


A small Order, chiefly American, with a few species dispersed over other parts of the 
world, especially S. Africa and Australia. The Australian genera are none of them endemic, 
2 of them being chiefly American, and the other 2 generally distributed over the globe. 
The chief characters, derived from the ovary and seeds, are those of Caryophyllee, from 
which Portulacee differ in habit, in the number and position of the stamens, and especially 
in their calyx. 


Ovary half-inferior, Petals and stamens perigynous . . . . . . 1, Porruraca. 
Ovary superior, Petals and stamens hypogynous. 
Petals free. 
Stamens 5, opposite the petals, and inserted on their base . . . 8. CLAYToNIA. 
Stamens indefinite, often numerous, rarely and irregularly reduced 
TG ase Sp nat fe oe ne ae a ee en de, to eam ee 
Petals united in a simple corolla, split open on one side. Stamens 
Betoebe! fe eee yi oe ME NE te tb an iy ta DLONDLAy 


2. CALANDRINIA, 


1. PORTULACA, Linn. 


Sepals 2, united at the base in a tube adnate to the ovary, the free part 
deciduous. Petals 4 to 6, perigynous. Stamens indefinite, often numerous, 
sometimes 6 to 8, inserted with the petals. Ovary half-inferior, with several 
ovules. Style deeply 2- to 8-cleft. Capsule membranous, half-inferior, the 
free part circumsciss at maturity. Seeds reniform, shining, often granulate — 
Herbs more or less succulent. Leaves alternate or opposite, often clustered 
in the axils, the floral ones usually forming an involucre round the flowers. 
Stipules scarious, or more frequently reduced to a tuft of hairs, sometimes 
very minute or none. Flowers terminal, sessile, or pedicellate. 


‘The species are mostly American, with a very few tropical Australian, Asiatic, or African 
ones, 2 of them widely dispersed over cultivated or sandy places in varions parts of the 
globe. One of these is included among the Australian ones, of which the remainder are all 
endemic. 


Leaves mostly alternate. 
Stipular hairs minute or none. 
Leaves oblong-cuncate. Root slender. Capsule closely sessile . 1. P. oleracea, 
Leaves linear-terete. Root usually tuberous. Capsule uarrowed 
into a short stipes eres asa ie by oper a, 08 2) Be riapaformisy 
Stipular hairs numerous and conspicuous. 
Leaves thick and short Peg Si te ot Pie) os tae > heel ta Cie OPE Uees 
Leaves linear-terete, almost filiform. . . . . . . . » . & P. filifolia., 
Leaves all opposite. 
Stipular hairs short, but conspicuous. Flowers usually 3, within 
the floral Jeaves, and shortly pedicellate. Style-lobes subulate . 5. P. digyna. 


L 
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No stipular hairs, Tlowers solitary and sessile, within 4 bract-like 
floral leaves, Style-lobes flat and transparent. 
Leaves lanceolate or linear. . . - - + s + 
Leaves orbicular . . . 


+ + + 6. P. oligosperma, 
> = a) 9, Re oteotor, 


1. P. oleracea, Linn.; DC. Prod. iii. 353. A low, prostrate, or 
spreading annual, seldom exceeding 6 in., somewhat succulent, and quite 
glabrous. Leaves mostly alternate, cuneate-oblong, obtuse, very rarely 
exceeding } in., usually narrowed into a short petiole, the stipular hairs very 
minute, and sometimes quite disappearing, Flowers terminal and sessile, 
between 2 or more floral leaves, rarely solitary, usually several together 
in little heads which are either single or several in a dichotomous cyme. 
Sepals not much more than 2 lines long. Petals 5, scarcely longer than the 
calyx, slightly united at the base, yellow and very fugacious. Stamens 10 to 
12 or rarely fewer. Style short, with 5 linear stigmatic lobes. Capsule ses- 
sile. Seeds minutely tuberculate, the panicles often united at the base into 5 
clusters.—A. Gray, Gen. Ill. t. 99; F. Muell. in Rep. Babb. Exped. 10. 

W. Australia. Victoria river, /. Mueller. 

Queensland. In thie interior, Mitchell. 

N.S. Wales. Port Jackson, 2. Brown. 

Victoria. Sandy banks of Snowy River, /. Mueller. 

S. Australia. Hlizabeth Creek, in the interior, Babbage’s Expedition. 

Var. (2) grandiflora. Sepals more obtuse, 3 to 4 lines long.—Sturt’s Creek, F. Mueller, 

The species is common in maritime or sandy localities in most tropical countries, ex- 

tending into the warm parts of the temperate regions, both of the northern and southern 
hemispheres. ; 


2, P. napiformis, 7. Muell. Herb. Glabrous, with decumbent or erect 
stems of 6 in. to near 1 ft., the tap-root thickening into an oblong tuber. 
Leaves alternate, linear, succulent, apparently terete, } to 1 in. long. Stipu- 
lar hairs exceedingly minute. Flowers smaller than in P. oleracea, usually 
3 together, between 2 to 4 involueral leaves, but not quite sessile. Stamens 
about 16. Style rather long, 4-cleft at the top. Capsule small, contracted 
into a short stipes. Seeds smaller than in P. oleracea, black and shining, 
finely granulated. 


N. Australia. Victoria river and Beagle Valley, F. Muel/er; N.W. coast, Bynoe. 

The species is allied to the Bast Indian P. éwberosa, Roxb., but the flowers and fruits are 
much smaller, not so closely sessile, and there are uot the long stipular and involucral 
hairs of that species. 


3. P. australis, Pudi. Atakta, 7, ¢. 6. Apparently decumbent and 
much branched, the stipular and involucral hairs copious, but otherwise 
glabrous. Leaves alternate, oblong, elliptical, thick, under 3 in, long. 
Hlowers yellow, 1 or 2 together, sessile between 2 to 4 involueral leaves, 
Stamens numerous. Style elongated, 5- or 6-cleft. Seeds shining, granulate, 
the funicles united into as many clusters as styles. 


N. Australia. Gulf of Carpentaria, Baver—I have seen no authentic specimens, and 
have taken the above character from Endlicher’s description and Bauer’s drawing. A speci- 
men of F. Mueller’s may be the same plant, and perhaps one of R. Brown’s from Broad 
Sound, but neither are sulticient for determination, Ii is not improbable that both this 
Species and P. filifolia may prove to be forms of the tropical African P. foliosa. 


4. PB. filifolia, 7. Muell. Fragm.i. 169. Annual, with erect or deeum- 
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bent stems of § to 1 ft., the stipwlar and involucral hairs long and copious, 
but otherwise glabrous. Leaves alternate, linear-terete, almost filiform, 4 
to Lin. long... Flowers rather large, yellow, 1 to 8 together, sessile between 
2 to 4 involucral leaves. Sepals 2 to 2} lines, and petals twice as long. 
Stamens numerous. Style elongated, usually 4-cleft. Seeds shining, granu- 
late, the funicles united in as many clusters as styles. 

N. Australia. Sandy deserts on Sturt’s Creck, /. Mueller. 

Queensland. In the interior, Mitchell. 

This may be a variety of P. australis, and only appears to differ from the tropical 
African P. fo/iosa in its more slender leaves, and from P. ¢uberosa, Roxb., in the roots not 
tuberous and in the large flowers. 


5. P. digyna, 2. Mucll. Fragm. i. 170. A procumbent, glabrous 
annual of a few inches, with dichotomous or opposite branches. Leayes all 
opposite, ovate obovate or nearly orbicular, 2 to 3 lines long, very shortly 
petiolate. Stipular hairs very short. Flowers pink, very small, pedicellate, 
1 to 3 together, between 2 or 4 involucral leaves, forming dichotomous leafy 
cymes. Sepals not 2 lineslong. Petals 4, rather longer. Stamens about 10. 
Style long, with 2 long linear stigmatic branches. Oyules about 6, the 
funicles forming 2 clusters, Capsule elongate-conical, covered in the upper 
part with oblong papilla. Seeds 1, 2, or 3, black, smooth, and shining. 


WN. Australia. Upper Victoria river, Hooker’s Creek, and Sturt’s Creek, F. Mueller. 


6. P. oligosperma, J. Muell. Fray. i. 170. A little slender annual 
of 2 or scarcely 3 in., with numerous opposite branches. Leayes all opposite, 
oblong, narrow-lanceolate or linear and semiterete, 3 to 4 lines long.  Sti- 
pular hairs none or quite microscopic. Towers very small, pink, terminal, 
solitary and closely sessile within 2 or 4 involucral leaves, which do not ex- 
ceed the calyx-tube, so that the flower appears pedicellate, with 4 calyx-like 
bracts at the summit. of the pedicel. Sepals scarcely 1 line long, and the 
petals apparently not longer, Stamens about 6, the anthers very transparent. 
Style divided into 2 to 4 lanceolate, transparent, and very delicate lobes. 
Seeds few, black, granulate. 

N. Australia. Victoria river and Sturt’s Creek, 7. Mueller. 

The Sturt’s Creek specimens have smaller aud rather broader leaves, and in the flower I 
examined the lobes of the style were broader than in those from Victoria river, but both are 


probably forms of one species, nearly allied to the Hast Indian P. quadrifida, but at once 
known by the absence of stipular hairs. 


7. P. bicolor, 2. Muell. Fragm.i. 171. A minute, prostrate annual, 
with opposite branches, rarely above 14 in. long. Leaves all opposite, 
broadly ovate or orbicular, scarcely exceeding 2 lines. Flowers as in P. 
oligosperma minute, solitary, terminal, and closely sessile between 4 bract- 
like floral leaves (appearing pedicellate, with 4 calyx-like bracts at the summit 
of the pedicel). Sepals not 1 line long. Petals minute, yellow. Stamens 
about 6. Style with 4 (or sometimes 2?) Janceolate, transparent, very deli- 
cate lobes. Capsule short, broad. Seeds several, small, black, granulate. 


W. Australia. Victoria river, F. Mueller. 
Queensland. Keppel Bay, R. Brown. 
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2, CALANDRINIA, H. B. and K. 


Sepals 2, persistent or rarely deciduous. Petals 5 or more, or rarely fewer, 
hypogynous. Stamens indefinite, numerous or few, free or united in a ring 
at the base, or adhering to the petals. Ovary free, with several ovules, rarely 
reduced to 1 or 2. Styles 3 or rarely 4, free or united in a single style, 3- or 
4-cleft, or furrowed at the top. Capsule globose, ovoid or oblong, opening 
in 3 or 4 valves, or almost indehiscent. Seeds reniform-globular or flattened, 
not strophiolate, shining or granulate. Embryo curved round the albumen. 
—Herbs, rarely half-shrubby at the base, glabrous or hirsute, Leaves alter- 
nate or in radical tufts, more or less fleshy. Stipules none. Flowers either 
solitary pedunculate and axillary, or arranged in terminal racemes or heads. 
Petals usually very fugacious. 


A large genus, which besides numerous tropical, subtropical, or southern American spe- 
cies, only contains the Australian ones here described, which are all endemic. Formerly 
confounded with Zalinum, it has been well distinguished from that genus chiefly by the 
absence of any strophiola or caruncle to the seeds, and differs from Clayfonia in the stamens 
ad indefinite, even when reduced to a number about the same as or fewer than that of 
the petals. 


Stamens numerous (20 to 100). 
Scapes leafless, several-flowered, with numerous opposite scarious 
seules. Rovt-tuberous: ..05) - Wows 2 a) Oe % 
Scapes leafless, 1-flowered. Leaves radical, narrow-linear . . 
Stems more or less leafy, several-flowered. 
Perennial. Petals very broad. Anthers linear-oblong. Styles 
united ih thevbase: 5 Sw ee ke 
Annuals. Petals oval-oblong. Anthers short. Styles free to 
the base. 
Styles and capsular valves3 . . - + 1 1 2 + se 
Styles and capsular valves 4 Pn eer 
Stamens few Capsule ovoid or oblong, very readily dehiscent. 
Stamens mostly 8 to 10. Seeds pitted (except in C. /iniflora). 
Sepals acute or scarcely obtuse. Leaves linear-terete, the radical 
ones elongated. 
Sepals fully 2 lines. Anthers linear-oblong. Seeds smooth and 


. C. Lehmanni. 
. CO. uniflora. 


wor 


3. C. balonensis. 


. C. polyandra. 
. C. quadrivalvis. 


ove 


SIPUOTOG, ale ou <8 Se acy 5) 9 ems ink Gt eg at eee RCT Ce ay OI, 
Sepals 1 to 1} lines. Anthers small, ovate. Seeds minutely pitted. 
PERURISBDTS <  illas wes sh fe tee et ge aoe ae Plating LOGOUT Ole, 
Petals about 8 . ae Dg | LM he be . C. polypetala. 
Sepals broad aud very obtuse. Leaves oblong or shortly linear. 
Stems short, ascending or diffuse ye PD. Ol pusilla: 
Stems twining . - « . 10. C. volubitis, 


Stamens mostly 3 to 5. Seeds very smooth and shiuing. 
Bracts leafy. Sepals 3 to 4lineslong . . . . - ss. 
Bracts very small. Sepals under 2 lines and often under 1 line. 
Leaves oblong or linear-oblong, thick. Racemes loose. Pedicels 
at length 3 to 5 lines, reflexed Se cy ee Rd ea er cars 
Leaves small, narrow-linear, Racemes short and very numerous. 
Pedicels not 1 line, erect. Flowers yery small. 
Capsule oblong, with 4 to 8 seeds. Ovules6to8. . . . 12. C. composita. 
Capsule narrow-cylindrical, with 1 or 2 seeds. Ovules2  . 13. C. corrivioloides. 
Stamens few. Capsule globular or shortly ovoid, very smooth and 
shining, and scarcely dehiscent. 
Leaves linear-terete. Stamens about 15, Anthers oblong. 
Capsular valves separating at the base ne - 1A. ©. spergularina, 


. C. caulescens (p. 175). 
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Leaves lincar-terecte. Stamens about 5. Anthers globular. 


Capsule indehiscent =. ~ . - s 3 4 . + sw + 4 » tb. C. granulifera. 
Leaves short aud broad. Stamens 5 to 10. Anthers globular. 
Capsule scarcely dehiscent . 6 2. 6 1. ee we « 16. Co pygmea. 


1, C. Lehmanni, Zndi. in Pl. Preiss. ii. 235. Rootstock slender and 
cylindrical, bearing, when full grown, one or more tubers at the base, and at 
the top a few small scales, apparently the remains of leaves, and a tuft of 2 
to 4 erect, slender stems, 6 to 8 in. high and quite leafless, except a number 
of small, opposite, sheathing scales, their fine points closely pressed against 
the stem. Leaves in the very young specimens radical, small, obovate, or 
spathulate, soon withering away, and never more than 2 or 8. Flowers few, 
in a terminal raceme, the slender pedicels of 4 to 4 in. proceeding from the 
axils of the upper scales, Sepals very broad, almost obtuse, very thin, 3- 
nerved, about 2 lines long. Petals nearly 3 times as long. Stamens short, 
very numerous, with short anthers. Style simple at the base, with 3 long, 
linear, stigmatic branches. Capsule ovoid, longer than the calyx, 3-valved, 
with numerous small granulated seeds. 


W. Australia. Swan River, Preiss, m. 1528, Drummond, Coll. 1844, n. 242; 
Sonth Hutt river, Oldfield. 


2. C. uniflora, /. Muell. in Trans. Phil. Inst. Vict. iii. 41, and Fragm. 
i. 177. Rootstock simple, cylindrical, erect, bearing a dense tuft of narrow- 
linear leayes of 2 to 4 in. Seupes numerous from amongst the leaves, 8 to 
10 in. high, 1-flowered and leafless, except 1 or 2 minute scales. Flowers 
rather large. Sepals broad and thin, 3 to 4 lines long. Petals usually 6 or 
7. Stamens yery numerous, the inner ones much longer than the outer; 
anthers oblong. Styles 4, erect, shortly plumose and stigmatic along their 
whole length. Capsule about as long as the sepals, 4-valyed, Seeds nu- 
merous, black and shining. 

N. Australia. Victoria river, near the main camp, 7. Mueller. 

The species is nearly allied to two Chilian ones, C, rupestris, Barn., and C. graminifolia, 
Philippi. 

3. C. balonensis, Lindl. in Mitch. Trop. Austr. 148. Apparent 
perennial, erect, branching, 6 in. to 1 ft. high or rather more. Leaves thie 
and fleshy, the lower ones oblong-spathulate or obovate, 1 in. long or less, 
the upper ones linear or lanceolate, often above 2 in. Flowers large, purple, 
in loose terminal racemes, on pedicels of about 1 in. Bracts searious, acumi- 
nate, mostly opposite, but only one of each pair has a flower in its axil. 
Sepals very broad and obtuse, herbaceous, obscurely veined, with a scarious 
margin. Petals very broadly obovate, fully $ in. long. Stamens very nu- 
merous ; anthers narrow-oblong. Style 3-lobed, the lobes thick and nearly 
twice as long as the entire base. 


Queensland. Sandy soil on the Balonne river, Mitchell. 


4. C. polyandra, Benth. Annual, with decumbent or ascending 
branches of 6 in. to 1 ft. Leaves few, chiefly in the lower part of the stem, 
thick and fleshy, the lowest broadly linear or almost spathulate, the upper 
ones uarrow-linear, oceasionally almost opposite, mostly 1 to 14 in. long. 
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Flowers of a red-purple, rather large, few together in a terminal raceme, the 
pedicels 1 in. or more. Bracts small and scarious. Sepals very broad, rather 
obtuse, thin and slightly coloured, with scarcely prominent veins. Petals 
narrow-oboyate, about 4 in. long. Stamens very numerous, irregularly united 
at the base; anthers short. Style divided to the base into 3 linear stig- 
matic branches. Capsule ovoid or oblong, 3-valved. Seeds very numerous 
and small, black, minutely pitted —Talinum polyandrum, Hook. Bot, Mag. 
t. 4833. 

S. Australia. Spencer’s Gulf, Warburton ; in the interior, Victorian Lxpedition. 

W. Australia, Burges, Drummond, Coll. 1848, n. 119; Flinders Bay, Collie ; near 
Banbury, Oldfield ; Murchison river, Sandford ; W. coast, Bynoe. 

Var. leptophylta, Slender, with very narrow leaves 2 to 3 in. long, and few, rather 
large flowers on long slender pedicels. W. coast, with the commoner form, Bynoe, 

5. C. quadrivalvis, F. Muell. Fragm. i. 176. A glabrous annual, 
with small, oblong-spathulate radical leaves, soon disappearing, and several 
decumbent or ascending stems, from a few in. to 1 ft. or rather more, and 
sometimes much branched. Stem-leaves from linear-spathulate to ohlong or 
lanceolate, narrowed into a petiole, the lower ones often above 1 in. long, the 
upper ones few and small. Flowers small, pink, in loose racemes sometimes 
branching into panicles; pedicels to fin. Bracts very small, herbaceous 
or slightly scarious. Sepals herbaceous, acute, about 13 lines long. Petals 
6, fully twice as long as the calyx. Stamens numerous, with small anthers. 
Style divided to the base into 4 linear stigmatic branches. Capsule about as 
long as the calyx, 4-valved, with numerous small seeds minutely pitted. 

N. Australia. Sandy places along the Victoria river and in the Macadam range, 
F. Mueller. ‘ 


6. CG. liniflora, Fenzl, in Huey. Enum. 52, A slender annual, with 
a tuft of narrow-linear radical leaves of 1 to 2 in. Stems several, ascending, 
from a few in. to nearly 1 ft. high. Leaves few, linear, mostly small. Flowers 
apparently red, in a loose raceme, on pedicels of to 1 inch. Bracts small and 
narrow, but not scarious. Sepals broadly ovate, herbaceous, acute, 2 lines 
or rather longer. Petals 5, obovate, fully 3 in. long. Stamens about 10, 
united at the base ina membranous cup; anther-cells linear, only united by a 
small connective in the centre. Styles or style-branches linear, very shortly 
united at the base. Capsule oblong, longer than the calyx, with numerous 
small, smooth and shining seeds.—Nees, in Pl. Preiss. i. 247, 

W. Australia. Swan River, Preiss, x. 1952, Drummond. 

Var. (2) grandiflora. Stems more leafy, flowers larger. Vasse river, Mrs. Molloy. 

7. C. gracilis, Benth. A slender annual, with a tuft of narrow-linear 
radical leaves of 1 to 2 in., and several stems of about 1 ft., bearing few linear 
leaves and a loose raceme, as in C. liniflora, but the flowers are smaller and 
different in structure. Bracts minute and scarious, Sepals a little more than 
1 line long, acute, thin. Petals 5, narrow, about twice as long as the sepals, 
apparently white. Stamens about 10, the filaments slightly dilated towards 
the base, but not united; anthers small. Styles divided to the base into 3 
or 4 linear stigmatic branches. Capsule rather longer than the calyx, 3- or 
4-valved. Seeds very minutely pitted when seen under a strong lens. 

N. Australia. Port Essington, Armstrong. 
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8. C. polypetala, Fenzl, in Iueg. nua. 51. A slender annual, with 
filiform radical leaves of 1 in. or longer. Stems ascending, simple, 4 to 6 in. 
high. Leaves filiform, the upper ones passing into the minute bracts. Ra- 
comes terminal, with distant, small flowers, the lower pedicels about 5 lines, 
the upper ones much shorter. Sepals rather obtuse, a little more than 1 line 
long. Petals 8 to 10, oblong, twice as long as the sepals, withering into a 
calyptra, as in @. calyptrata. Stamens 8 to 10, wnited in a ring at the 
base ; anthers globular. Styles 3, filiform. Capsule half as long again as 
the calyx, nearly cylindrical, 3-valved, with minute, globular, black seeds, 
minutely granulated.—Nees, in PI. Preiss. i. 247, excluding the var. com- 
posita. 

W. Australia. Swan River, Huegel. I have not seen Huegel’s specimens nor any 


others which I can refer with certainty to Fenzl’s C. polypetala. t may possibly be the 
same as C. pusilla, but I have never seen in that species more than six petals. 


9. GC. pusilla, Lindl. in Mitch. Trop. Austr. 360. A small annual, the 
stems ascending from 1 to 3 or 4 in. or rarely higher. Leaves radical or on 
the lower part of the stem, about 3 to 1 in. Jong, much more succulent than 
in C. calyptrata, oblong or linear, mostly petiolate, but dilated and stem- 
clasping at the base. Racemes occupying a great part of the stems, but 
loose and few-flowered, with minute searious bracts, except the lower ones, 
which are sometimes leafy. lowers apparently pink, like those of @. calyp- 
trata, except that the sepals are very broad and obtuse, coloured with searious 
margins, attaining 14 lines when in fruit. Petals 5 or 6, oblong. Stamens 
5 to 8; anthers small. Style divided to the base into 3 short, thick, stig- 
matic branches. Capsule narrow, longer than the calyx, opening in 3 valves. 
Seeds numerous, much smaller than in C. calypérata aud minutely pitted. 

Queensland. On the Maranoa, Mitchell. 

W. S. Wales. Darling river, Victorian Lupedition. 

Victoria. On the Murray, /. Mueller ; Wimmera river, Dal/achy. 

S. Australia. Mount Brown, Holdfast Bay, ete., ” Mueller. 

W. Australia. Swan River, Drummond; Murchison river, Oldfield, 

This and the following species are united by F. Mueller with C. calyptrata, but the dif- 
ferences in habit, calyx, and seeds appear to me to be too constant not to admit them as 
species. 


10. CG. volubilis, Benth. Allied to C. pusilla, and with that species 
considered by I. Mueller as a yariety of ©. calyptrata, but the seeds and 
flowers are different. Leaves crowded on a short, succulent, branching stock, 
linear-oblong, 1 to 14 in. long, narrowed below the middle, but dilated at the 
base. Flowering branches twining, almost leafless, except minute scarious 
bracts. Pedicels flexuose, 2 to 6 lines long. Sepals very obtuse, broad and 
succulent, 14 lines when in flower, 2 lines when in fruit. Petals about as 
long, withering into a calyptra on the young fruit. Stamens 8 to 10, the 
filaments slightly dilated at the base, but scarcely united; anthers small. 
Style cleft almost to the base into 3 linear stigmatic branches. Capsule acu- 
minate, twice as long as the sepals. Seeds strongly pitted. 

N.S. Wales. Near the Darling river, Bechler. 

S. Australia. Port Lincoln, Wilhelmi. 


ll. CG. calyptrata, ook. f. in Hook, Ic, Pi. t. 296. A small annual, 
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with petiolate linear-oblong or linear-spathulate radical leaves. Stems branch- 
ing, prostrate or ascending, from 1 or 2 to 7 or 8 in, long. Leaves few, 
smaller than the radical ones, varying from linear to almost obovate. Flowers 
very small, in a loose flexuose raceme, the pedicels 2 to 6 lines long, reflexed 
after flowering. Bracts very swall, the wpper ones often scarious. Sepals 
acute, about 1 line long in flower, nearly 13 when in fruit. Petals about as 
long, often persistent a long time after flowering, withered into a small 
ealyptra on the top of the young fruit. Stamens about 5, with slender, free 
filaments ; authers ovate. Style very short, with 3 very short, oblong, stig- 
matic branches. Capsule rather longer than the calyx, 3-valyed. Seeds 
numerous, small, very smooth and shining.—Hook. f. Fl. Tasm, i. 143; Clay- 
tonia calyptrata, ¥. Muell. Fragm. iii. 89, 

N.S. Wales. Port Jackson, 2. Brown. 

Wictoria. In the Wendu Valley, Rodertson. 

Tasmania. Port Dalrymple, 2. Brown ; on basaltic rocks, near Launceston, Gunn. 

S. Australia, Holdfast Bay, Mount Parker, Bugle and Barossa ranges, 7, Mueller, 

- 'W. Australia. King George's Sound, R. Brown, Barter ; 8, coast ?, Oldfield. 

Var. (?) pumi/a, ¥. Mucll. A small, tufted plant, with a thick, succulent root. Leaves 
radical or nearly so, oblong or almost ovate, 3 to 4 lines long, but narrowed into a petiole 
twice that length. lowering branches or racemes loose, 1 to 1} in. long. Bracts small, 
scarious. lowers about the size of the C. calyptrata, but the sepals very obtuse. Capsule 
ovoid-globular, the valves cohering at the summit. Seeds numerons, small, smooth, and 
shining. 

Queensland. Balonne river, Bowman, 

NW. S. Wales. From Nangawera to Yellowinchi, Victorian Expedition. Y am in- 
clined to think that further specimens will prove this to be a distinct species (Herd. F. 
Mueller). 

©. eaulescens, H. B. and K, Noy. Gen, et Sp, vi. 78, t. 526, a common Peruvian weed, 
has established itself in waste places about Adelaide and other parts of S. Australia. Al- 
though technically the characters are nearly those of C. calyptrata, it is readily known by 
its much more leafy stems, the bracts all leaf-like, and the flowers more than twice the size, 
the sepals ovate, acuminate, 3 or 4 lines long. C. compressa, Schrad. (C. pilosinscula, DC.), 
an equally common Chilian weed, is also very nearly allied, but is readily distinguished by 
the very broadly hastate sepals, as well as some differences in the foliage. 


12. ©. composita, Nees (under C. polypetala). A small diffuse annual, 
very densely branched, seldom exceeding 2 or 3 in. Radical leaves linear, 
attaining } in., the stem-leaves mostly 1 to 2 lines, passing into minute 
bracts. Flowers very small and numerous, in short racemes on pedicels rarely 
exceeding 1 line, and usually much shorter when in flower. Sepals $ line in 
flower, 1 line long when in fruit, obtuse and rather thick. Petals 5 or 6, 
scarcely exceeding the calyx, withering into a calyptra as in C. calyptrata. 
Stamens 3 to 5; anthers small. Style divided to the base into 3 linear stiy- 
matic branches. Ovules about 6 to 8. Capsule ovoid-oblong, longer than 
the calyx, opening in 3 valves. Seeds 3 to 6, smooth and shining.—C. poly- 
petala, var. composita, Nees, in Pl. Preiss. 1, 247. 

W. Australia. Swan River, Drummond, Preiss, n, 1951. 


13. C. corrigioloides, 7. Muell, Herd. An annual, with narrow- 
linear radical leaves contracted into a long petiole. Stems numerous, pro- 
strate or slightly ascending, not much exceeding } ft. Stem-leaves few, li- 
near, petiolate. Racemes numerous, short, axillary and terminal, branching 
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so as to form little unilateral cymes, Bracts minute. Flowers very small, 
white, on pedicels which rarely exceed } line. Sepals not 4 line long, obtuse. 
Petals 5 or 6, narrow, rather longer than the sepals. Stamens usually 3; 
anthers small. Style divided into 3 very short stigmatic lobes. Ovules 
usually 2. Capsule cylindrical, slender, offen above 14 lines long, opening in 
3 valves, Seed usually only 1, or rarely 2, in the base of the capsule, large 
in proportion, orbicular, black, and very smooth and shining. 

Victoria. Wimmera river, F. Mueller. 

W. Australia. Swan River, Drummond ; Canning and Murchison rivers, Oldfield. 

14. C. spergularina, 7, Mucell. Pragm.i. 175. A small annual, with 
a tuft, of linear-terete leaves under 1 in. long.. Stems slender, decumbent, 
slightly branched, 2 to 4 in. long or scarcely more. Leaves few, small, linear- 
terete. Flowers pink, very small, in a rather rigid often flexuose raceme on 
pedicels of 1 to 3 lines. Bracts very minute and scarious. Sepals acute, a 
little more than 1 line long in flower, 14 lines when in fruit. Petals 6, not 
twice as long as the calyx. Stamens about 15; anthers oblong, the cells 
adhering in the centre only, Style divided to the base into 3 linear stig- 
matie branches. Capsule small, the valves remaining coherent at the top, 
separating at the base, and falling off together. Seeds small, smooth, and 
shining. 

W. Australia. Sandy bed of Nicholson river, Gulf of Carpentaria, J. Mueller. 


15. C. granulifera, Benth. A small annual, with a tuft of linear ra- 
dical leaves. Stems numerous, rigid, branching, decumbent or ascending, 2 
to 6 in. long. Leaves few and small. Bracts very minute. Flowers very 
small, in terminal one-sided racemes, on rigid pedicels of 1 or rarely 2 lines, 
much thickened when in fruit. Sepals little more than 2 line long and very 
deciduous, Petals 5, 6, or sometimes 7, apparently white, about twice as 
long as the calyx. Stamens scarcely as many as petals, with very short an- 
thers. Style short, with 3 linear stigmatic branches. Capsule about 1 line 
long, globular-conical, black, smooth and shining, and usually indehiscent. 
Seeds numerous, brown, very small and obovoid. 

W. Australia. Swan River, Drummond. 


16. C. pygmeea, 2. Muell. Pragm.i. 175, A very small annual, with 
numerous decumbent or erect stems, often under 1 in. and rarely exceeding 
3 in. Leaves from oblong to ovate, thick and succulent, the radical ones not 
exceediug 5 lines and the stem ones usually 2 to 8 lines long. Racemes 
short: and dense, with the bracts mostly leafy but small. Flowers small, on 
very short pedicels. Sepals succulent, obtuse, about 14 lines long, or some- 
times much larger when in fruit. Petals usually 5, 6, or 7, narrow, rather 
longer than the calyx. Stamens yarying in number, usually 2 or 3 more than 
the petals, and connected in a ring at the base; anthers short. Style di- 
vided to the base into 3 long, linear, stigmatic branches. Capsule globular 
or ovoid, cartilaginous, very smooth and shining, and often black, the valves 
opening only very shortly at the top. Seeds small, minutely pitted —Zali- 
num nanum, Nees, in Pl. Preiss. i. 246. 


Victoria. Moist rocky or sandy places in the Grampians, Mount Abrupt in the Tatiara 
country, Port Phillip, ete., F Mueller, ddumson, and others. 
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S. Australia. Lynedoch Valley, 2. Mueller. 
‘W. Australia. Swan River, Drummond, Preiss, n. 1930; Vasse river, Oldfield. 


3. CLAYTONIA, Linn. 


Sepals 2, persistent. Petals 5, hypogynous. Stamens 5, opposite the 
petals and adhering to them at the base. Ovary free, with few ovules; style 
3-cleft or 3-furrowed at the top. Capsule globular or ovoid, opening in 3 
valves, Seeds reniform or orbicular, flattened. Embryo curved round the 
albumen.—Annual or perennial herbs, usually glabrous and somewhat succu- 
lent. Radical leaves petiolate, the stem-leaves alternate or opposite, without 
stipules. Flowers in terminal racemes or cymes, rarely solitary, 

‘The species are all North American or North-East Asiatic, with the exception of the fol- 
lowing one, which is confined to Australia and N. Zealand. The genus is chiefly distin- 
guished from Calandrinia by the stamens constantly of the same number as and opposite 
the petals, a character generally accompanied by a marked difference in aspect. 


1, C. australasica, Hook. f. in Hook. Ic. Pl. t. 293, and Fl. Lasm. i. 
144, A small tufted plant, with a creeping stem not exceeding a couple of 
inches in dry places, lengthening out to a foot or more in water. Leaves al- 
ternate, narrow-linear, obtuse, from 1} in. in the small plants to 2 or 3 in. in 
the aquatic ones, usually narrowed below the middle, but with a widened 
sheathing base often scarious on the edges. Flowers white and large for the 
genus, terminal or leaf-opposed, solitary or 2 or 3 in a loose raceme, on long 
pedicels. Sepals small, orbicular. Petals several times longer, obovate-ob- 
long. Style-lobes filiform. Capsule about as long as the calyx. Seeds 
usually 8, black, smooth and shining.—F. Muell. Fragm, iii. 89, 

N.S. Wales. Valleys of the Blue Mountains, 4. Cunningham. 

Victoria. Very common in rich soils aud marshy places ascending to the summits of 
the Australian Alps, 7. Mueller. 

Tasmania, 2. Brown, common in moist places throughout the island, ascending to 
4000 ft., J. D. Hooker, 

S. Australia, Rivoli Bay, 7. Mueller. 

W. Australia, Drummond, n. 220, Oldfield. 

The species is also found in New Zealand. 


4. MONTTIA, Linn. 


Sepals usually 2, persistent. Petals hypogynous, united in a 5-lobed 
corolla, split open on one side. Stamens 3 or rarely 5, inserted in the top of 
the corolla-tube. Ovary free, with 3 ovules. Capsule globular, opening in 
3 valves. Seeds nearly orbicular. Embryo curved round the albumen.—A 
small amual. Leaves mostly opposite, without stipules. Flowers very small. 


The genus consists probably of a single species, allhongh some of its most marked varicties 
have been raised by some authors to the rank of species. 


1. M. fontana, Linn.; DC. Prod. iii. 362. A little glabrous, green, 
somewhat succulent annual, forming dense tufts from 1 to 4 or 5 in. high, 
the stems becoming longer and weaker in more watery situations. Leaves 
opposite or nearly so, obovate or spathulate, from 3 to 5 or 6 lines long. 
Flowers solitary or in little drooping racemes of 2 or 3, in the axils of the 
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upper leaves, the petals of a pure white, very little longer than the calyx. 
Capsules small_—H ook. f. FI. Tasm. i. 144, 

Tasmania. In springs on St. Patrick’s River at an elevation of 1500 ft., abundantly, 
Gunn. 

The species is common throughout Europe, in Northern Asia and N.W. America, and 
thence down the Andes to Australia, America, and in New Zealand, but not in central or 
tropical Asia, nor, as far as hitherto known, in any part of Africa except Algeria. 


Orpen XVIII. ELATINEZ., 


Flowers regular, hermaphrodite. Sepals 2 to 5, free, imbricate in the bud. 
Petals as many, hypogynous, imbricate in the bud, occasionally wanting. 
Stamens as many or twice as many, hypogynous, free ; anthers 2-celled. Torus 
small, without any disk. Ovary free, with as many cells as there are sepals ; 
styles as many, free from the base, with terminal capitate stigmas. Ovules 
several in each cell, attached to the inner angle, anatropous. Capsule opening 
septicidally, the valves flat or concave, with the margins inflexed, leaving more 
or less of the dissepiments attached to the central column. Seeds straight or 
curved, testa crustaceous, usually wrinkled or ribbed, albumen none or very 
thin. Embryo filling the seed, cotyledons short, radicle next to the hilum. 
—Herbs or low undershrubs, aquatic, creeping or diffuse. Leaves opposite 
or rarely verticillate, entire or serrate. Stipules in pairs. Flowers small, 
axillary, solitary or in clusters or cymes. 


A small Order dispersed over nearly the whole globe, allied to Hypericinee and Caryo- 
phyllee, but differing from the former in habit, in the stipules, and in the perfectly iso- 
merous flowers, from the latter chiefly in the ovary and fruit and want of albumen to the 
seeds ; there is also considerable affinity, especially in habit, with Lythrariee and Crassu- 
lacee. The only two genera of the Order, both of them of wide geographical range, are 
represented in Australia, 

Sepals membranous, obtuse. Capsule membranous. Glabrous, aquatic or 
creeping herbs. Flowers 2-to4-merous . . , . . . + « . « J, Exavine, 
Sepals herbaceous in the middle or keeled, acute. Capsule almost erusta- 
ceous. Herbs or undershrubs. Flowers usually 5-merous, rarely 3- to 
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Flowers 3- or 4-merous, rarely 2-merous. Sepals membranous, obtuse, 
not keeled. Ovary globular. Capsule membranous, the dissepiments either 
disappearing or remaining attached to the central column.—Small glabrous 
herbs, either aquatic or creeping on mud. Leaves opposite or verticillate. 
Flowers usually solitary in the axils, and very small, 

The genus is widely dispersed over the temperate and subtropical regions of the globe. 
The Australian species is considered by some as endemic, by others as identical with an 
Ameriean one. 

1. E. americana, drn, in Edinb. Journ. Nat. Sc. i, 431, var. austra- 
liensis. A small, tender, glabrous annual, prostrate and creeping over mud 
in dense tufts, sometimes not 1 in. in diameter, sometimes extending over a 
considerable surface. Leaves in the ordinary form ovate, obovate, or broadly 
oblong, 2 to 3 lines long, thin and of a bright green; but in some luxuriant 
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specimens ovate-lanceolate or oblong, and exceeding 4 in., almost always 
bordered by a few distant glands. Stipules very minute and deciduous, or 
rarely more persistent, and 3 line long. Flowers very minute, sessile and, 
solitary in one axil only of each pair of leaves, and in Australia almost always 
3-merous. Sepals usually very minute and transparent, and the petals so 
very small and fugacious as to be rarely found in dried specimens, exeept in 
some western ones, where the petals are reddish and fully } line long. Sta- 
mens 3. Ovary depressed-globular, with 3 cells and 3 minute, punctiform, 
almost sessile stigmas. Capsule often 1 line in diameter, the dissepiments 
sometimes complete, sometimes obliterated at maturity. Seeds cylindrical, 
more or less curved or nearly straight, marked with longitudinal furrows and 
minute, transverse wrinkles.—Hook. f. Fl. Tasm. i. 47; #. minima, Visch. 
and Mey. in Linnea, x. 73; F. Muell. Pl. Vict. i. 195; 2. gratiolvides, A. 
Cunn. in Ann, Nat. Hist, iii, 26. 

Queensland. Brisbane river, #. Mueller. 

Victoria. Muddy places and margins of still fresh-waters, sparingly distributed over 


the colony, J. Mueller. . 
Tasmania. Marshes in the northern and central parts of the island, J. D. Hooker, 
S. Australia. Lake Torrens, 7. Mueller, 

W. Australia, Drummond, n. 604, 605, 684; Murchison river, O/dfie/d. 

This plant, whether a distinet species or a variety of the N. American one, is found also in 
New Zealand and the Fiji islands, and is very variable. In the majority of specimens from 
various localities, I have always found 3 very thin sepals aud 3 stamens, but have failed to de- 
tect the petals even in a very early stage. Amongst them Drummond’s n. 605 are remark- 
able for the large size of the capsules; some of Gunn’s, from a lagoon at Georgetown, where 
they are under water, and Drummond’s n. 684, probably also from under water, have clou- 
gated stems and leaves 6 to 9 lines long; TP. Mueller’s, from the Brisbane river, have also 
long leaves and remarkably large stipules, A western specimen in Herb. Hooker, from 
Drummond, differs still more in the well-developed red petals, of a firm consistence and re- 
maining long persistent. The N. American plant (A. Gray, Gen. I/7. 7, 95) differs chiefly in 
the flowers almost constantly dimerous, which does not cceur in any southern specimens 1 
have examined, 


2, BERGIA, Linn. 


Flowers 5-merous, or rarely 3-4-merous. Sepals herbaceous or keeled in 
the centre, acute, usually membranous and transparent on the edges. Ovary 
ovoid or globular, Capsule somewhat crustaceous, the valves sometimes in- 
duplicate on the edges and carrying off nearly the whole of the dissepiments, 
sometimes nearly flat, leaving more or less of the dissepiments attached to 
the axis.—Herbs or undershrubs, prostrate or much branched, often pubes- 
cent. Leaves opposite, entire or more frequently serrate, Flowers axillary, 
solitary or clustered in cymes, small, but usually larger than in Hlatine. 

The genus is widely distributed over the warmer regions of the globe. F. Mueller pro- 
poses to unite it with L/atine, but slight as are the characters, they are accompanied by a 
very decided difference in habit, and the two genera are therefore natural. Of the three or 


four Australian species two are endemic, but nearly allied to corresponding S. African ones, 
a third B. ammannioides, is a common Asiatic and African weed, of which the fourth may be 


@ mere variety. 


Flowers small, clustered in the axils, Stamens of the same number 


as the petals and sepals. 
Stems pubescent. 2 - 2 2 6 + ees ee ee ee 1, B. ammannioides. 
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Stems quite glabrous ee ay el pos) i een panlla. 
Flowers solitary, pedicellate. Stamens twice the number of the 
sepals and petals, 
Erect annual, Pedicels elongated. Filaments all equal. Styles 
CLOE Fe a AE Pe a See ey ot Te 
Stem woody, prostrate aud tortuous. Pedicels short. Outer fila- 
ments much broader. Styles filiform . . . . . . « « 4 B. perennis. 


8. B. pedicellaris. 


1. B. ammannioides, Roth, Nov, Pl. Sp. 219. A rigid, much-branched 
annual, erect or decumbent, pubescent or hirsute, with spreading hairs, usually 
6 in. to 1 ft. high. Leaves from oval-elliptical to oblong or lanceolate, the 
larger ones } to 1 in., but mostly smaller, more or less serrate with mucro- 
nate or glandular teeth, narrowed at the base. Stipules lanceolate, serrate. 
Flowers very small, in dense axillary clusters, on very short filiform pedicels, 
usually 5-merous, but sometimes 4-merous or 3-merous. Sepals very narrow, 
acute, ciliate, about $line long. Petals narrow, very thin, about as long as 
the sepals. Stamens of the same number as the sepals and petals, Capsule 
rather shorter, the boat-shaped valves separating septicidally so as to leave 
the axis almost wholly without any remains of the dissepiments. Seeds very 
small, ovoid, nearly straight.—Hlatine ammannioides, Wight, in Hook, Bot. 
Mise. iii. 93, t. 5; Wight, Ill. t. 25a; F. Muell. Fragm, ii, 147. 

N. Australia. Gravelly bed and banks of Victoria river, Sturt’s Creek, and their 
affluents, F. Mueller. 

Victoria. Junctions of the Darling and Murray rivers, 7. Mueller. 

The species is common in Hast India and the warmer regions of Africa, 


Var, trimera. Usually more procumbent and smaller. lowers small, 3-merons or 4- 
merous.— B. trimera, Link, in Linnea, x. 74; B. (or Blatine) tripetala, ¥. Mucll. PI. Viet. 
i. 196, t. 9. ‘The small Victorian specimens from Dr. Mueller in Sonder’s herbarium agree 
precisely with some Indian ones, very properly included by Wight in the B. ammannioides. 


2. B. pusilla, Benth. This may be a variety only of B. ammannioides, 
but it has a different aspect from any of the forms assumed by that species in 
India and Africa. It is perfectly glabrous, with numerous slender stems, 1 
to 2 in. high, thickened at the base, with a few obovate leaves, the upper 
leaves oblong-lanceolate and serrate. Flowers small, axillary, and clustered, 
as in B. ammannioides, but usually more sessile and 4-merous, rarely 3- 
merous; sepals more acuminate. Capsular valves apparently less folded, 
leaving a thicker central axis.—Wlatine verticillaris, ¥. Muell. Fragm. ii. 148. 


NN. Australia. Roper river in Arnhem’s Land, F. Mueller, The Bast Indian B. ver- 
ticillata, Willd., is a very different species. 


3. B. pedicellaris, 7. Muell. Her). A more or less glandular-pubes- 
cent annual, about 4 ft. high, erect or with decumbent side-branches. Leaves 
elliptical or lanceolate, mostly acute, minutely serrate, narrowed at the base, 
the larger ones above 1 in., but mostly under } in. long. Stipules narrow. 
Pedicels solitary, slender, longer than the leaves, Flowers 5-merous, much 
larger than in the preceding species. Sepals keeled, 1 to 14 lines long. 
Petals ovate-lanceolate, persistent, about as long as the sepals. Stamens 
usually 10, the filaments very thin, slightly dilated and closely pressed round 
the ovary up to the middle. Styles short. Capsule depressed-globular, 5- 
valyed, leaving very little of the. dissepiments attached to the axis, Seeds 
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very numerous and minute, quite smooth unless seen under a very high mag- 
nifier.—Hlatine pedicellaris, !. Muell. Fragm. ii. 145. 

JN. Australia. Careening Bay, N.W. coast, 4. Cunningham ; gravelly beds of the 
Victoria and Fitzmaurice rivers, and along their affluents, 7. Mueller. The species is closely 
allied to B. polyantha, Sond., from S. Africa, which has the same styles and stamens, but is 
quite glabrous, with rather larger flowers ou much shorter pedicels, 

4, B. perennis, 7 Mucll. Herb. Stems prostrate, woody, tortuous, with 
very short Jeafy branches, glabrous or with a very few short hairs. Leaves 
from ovate to elliptical-oblong, mostly 3 to 4 lines long, rather rigid, gla- 
brous and glaucous, often ciliate towards the base and narrowed into a short 
petiole. Stigmas lanceolate, ciliate. - Flowers usually 5-merous, on solitary 
pedicels, rarely exceeding the length of the leaves. Sepals broadly-lanceolate, 
keeled, with scarious margins, nearly 2 lines long. Petals longer, rather nar- 
row. Stamens usually 10, the 5 outer filaments dilated, especially below the 
middle, Styles filiform. Capsule rather shorter than the calyx, the valves 
leaving much of the dissepiments attached to the central column. Seeds ob- 
long, eurved, slightly furrowed and transversely wrinkled-like those of Matine. 
—Hlatine perennis, F. Muell. Fragm. ii. 146. 

WN. Australia. Banks of the rice swamps near Sturt’s Creek, F. Mueller. The 
species is nearly allied to the 8. African B. anagatloides, W. Mey., which is a perennial 
with the same styles and stamens, but its flowers are rather larger, on longer, pedicels. 


Orver XIX. HYPERICINE. 


Flowers regular, hermaphrodite. Sepals 5, rarely 4, imbricate in the bud, 
Petals as many, hypogynous, imbricate and usually contorted in the bud. 
Stamens indefinite, hypogynous, usually united or clustered into 3 or 5 
bundles ; anthers 2-celled. Ovary consisting of 3 to 5 carpels more or less 
united, either 1-celled with the placentas on the inflexed margins of the car- 
pels, or completely divided into cells by the union of the placentas in the axis. 
Styles as many as earpels, free or rarely united at the base, with terminal 
stigmas. Ovules usually several to each cell or placenta, anatropous. Fruit 
capsular, or rarely fleshy and indehiscent. Seeds straight or rarely curved, 
without albumen. Embryo straight or rarely curved, the radicle next the 
hilum.—Herbs, shrubs, or rarely trees. Leaves opposite or rarely verticillate, 
simple and entire or with glandular teeth. Stipules none. Flowers terminal 
or rarely axillary, solitary or in cymes or panicles. Leafy parts often marked 
with glandular, pellucid, or black dots. 


The Order is dispersed over the greater portion of the globe, although represented in 
Australia by only one or two species, and those not endemic. It is closely allied to Gultifera 
aud Zernstremiarce, none of which last Order have as yet been discovered in Australia. 


1. HYPERICUM, Linn. 


Sepals 5. Petals 5, not woolly inside. Capsule opening septicidally. 
Seeds not winged. Embryo oblong or cylindrical, with short cotyledons.— 
Herbs or shrubs. ‘Leaves either small or thin, entire, or rarely minutely 
toothed. Flowers yellow or rarely white. 1 

A large genus with nearl the same extensive geographical range as the Order, 
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Krect or ascending. Leaves usually subcordate . . . « . . . 1, H. gramineum. 
Provumbent, Leaves usually oblong or obovate . . . . . . . & 2H. japonicum. 


1. Hi. gramineum, rst. ; DO. Prod. i. 548. A glibrous perennial, 
with erect or ascending angular stems, usually about 1 ft. high, but some- 
times nearly twice that height, or much shorter, slender, but rather rigid, 
branching at the base only or in the inflorescence. Leaves closely stem- 
clasping, ovate to oblong-lanceolate, obtuse, rarely exeeeding $ in., entire, 
with numerous pellucid dots, the margins more or less revolute. Flowers 3 
or more, in the forks or terminating the branches of a dichotomous cyme, 
with a pair of leafy bracts at the base of each fork; the pedicels erect and 
rigid, { to } in. long. Sepals lanceolate, acute, appressed, 2 to 8 or rarely 4 
lines long. Petals entire, longer than the sepals. Stamens very variable in 
number, usually rather numerous and free. Styles 3, distinct. Capsule 1- 
celled, 3-valved, with narrow-linear placentas and numerous small seeds.— 
DC. Prod. i, 548; Labill. Sert. Austr. Caled. 53, t. 53; Hook. f Fl. Tasm. 
1.53; F. Muell. Pl Vict. 1.193; Aseyruim involutum, Labill. Pl. Nov. Holl, 
‘ii. 82, t. 174; Hypericum involutum, Chois. in DC. Prod. i. 549; H. pedi- 
cellare, Endl, in Wueg, Enum. 12; Brathys Billardieri and B. Forsteri, 
Spach, in Ann. Sc. Nat. Ser. 2, v. 367. 

W. Australia. Gulf of Carpentaria, R. Brown. 

Queensland. Moreton Island, /. Mueller. 

N.S. Wales. Port Jackson, 2. Brown; Blue Mountains, A. Cunningham ; Hastings 
and Clarence rivers, Beck/er. 

Victoria. Common in pasture lands as well as in barren localities throughout the 
colony, ascending to the Australian Alps, 7. Mueller. 

Tasmania, Abnniant everywhere in good soil, J D. Hooker, 

W. Australia. Swan River, Drummond; Murchison river, Oldfield. The latter 
specimens remarkable for their elongated inflorescence, with the flowers mostly singly axil- 
lary along its branches. 

‘The speeies in the original form, above described, is common also to New Zealard and 
New Caledonia. The S. African H, Lalandii, Chois., which has been referred to it, appears 
to me to differ in several respects, 


2. Hi, japonicum, Wunb. Fl. Jap. 295, t. 31. Very nearly allied to 
H. gramineam, aud cousidered by ¥. Mueller as a variety only. It is much 
less rigid and usually very procumbent or diffuse, with ascending branches, 
terete or searecly angled. Leaves smaller, flatter, and more obtuse, not so 
broad at the base. - Flowers smaller, on shorter pedicels, the sepals less acute 
anil the petals very seldom exceeding them.—DC. Prod. i. 548; llook. f. 
Bl, Tasm. i. 53; Aseyron humifusum, Labill. Pl. Noy. Holl. ii. 33, t. 175 ; 
JT. pusitlin, Chois. in DC. Prod. i. 549 ; Brathys humifusa, Spach, in Ann. Se. 
Nat. ser. 2, v. 367. 
wen S. Wales. New England, C. Stuart; Hastings, Macleay, aud Clarence rivers, 
DOCKET, 

Tasmania. Abundant in hilly, humid situations throughout the island, J.D. Hooker. 

S. Australia. ‘Torrens and Onkaparinga rivers, #. Iue/ler. 


; The species is widely spread over tropical and eastern Asia, extending from Japan to New 
Zealand, 
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NEW PLANTS. 

A communication from Mr. O. Tepper was 
read concerning some new plants. He said 
three plants had been mentioned as not 
before known to occur in South Australia ; 
the first was a cyperaceous plant, growing in 
clefts of rock where a spring of water was 
oozing out ; the long narrow leaves, 6-9 feet, 
growing in large tufts, gracefully draped the 
pied ice and fallen boulders where it was 
ound. Its scientific name was Caladium 
brifidium (F. v. M.), hitherto knownfrom Tas- 
mania, and oceurred to the writer's know- 
ledge only at one very picturesque spot on 
the Onkaparinga River south of Clarendon. 
The second plant was a small orchid, Praso- 
phyllum despectaris (J. Hooker), which had 
not been known before out of Tasmania. It 
seemed here very rare in the scrub of the 
hills. The third was a Drassea or sundew, 
seemingly quite new, which sent its flower- 
stalk from the dry hard soil and flowered a 
month before the leaves appeared. Baron 
von Mueller considered it a close relation to, 


ER 


but not identical with 
West Australian ppolites: 


Drasera squamasa, a 


rd s ORCHID, 
rofessor TATE mentioned a small orchi 

forwarded by Mrs. Richards, of Fowlers Baw 
It was a Tasmanian specimen (Pterostylis 
mutica), and it was strange that there should 
be such a wide difference in the localities, 


QUARTZ CRYSTAT.. 


2 MONTHS Nar . 
Way, a coloured man, was acquitted of 
sheepstealing. Henry Howlitt, convicted of 
indecent assault, was sentenced to nine 
months’ hard labour. John Foster was sen- 
tenced to twelve months’ hard labour for 
stealing geese. Frank Spinks, Charlotte 
Warner, and Ellen Kimber were convicted of 
robbery, with assanlt.. Spinks received a 
sentence of four years’ hard labour, Kimber 
and Warner two years each. In the matter 
of Michael Barratt the defendant was dis- 
charged, the Attorney-General certifying that 
there was no case.. ‘The Court adjourned till 
nextday. The following cases remain on the 
list:—James Elliott, sheepstealing; John 
Lane, alias Jacka, rape; ., Joseph, Collins, 
counterfeiting a trade mark; Frederick 
Edwards, absconding insolvent; and, Duan 
Foik, attempt to murder, 
Tun Frre at Messrs. Jamies MARSHALL 
AND’ Co.’s:—We understand that Messrs, 
James Marshall & Co. havenot been able to 
arrive at a settlement with the Underwriters 
who had insured the stock destroyed by the 
late fire n Rundle-street. *The claim made 
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teering south-west half west. ; Kept her 
wai forashort time, and hauled her up before’ 
o’clock. The Board deliberated with closed 


next day. 


PETITION TO COMMISSIONER OF PUBLIC 
Meo Soveral settlers situated on the 
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